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2 ir e 5 at 4 ae of. the : 
4 papers which have made their bear. - 
ance in the Gazette of this ' City, nnger , 2 
the Title of the FEDERALIST, may. — 
not be without effect i in of ing the. public 5 
judgment on the momentous: queſtion. of 1 the 
Conſtitution for. the U. nited_ States, now 
under \ the conſi deration of the people of 
America. A achre 10 throw Full light 
upon ſo intereſting a ſubject has led, in a a 
great meaſure unavoidably, to a more copious 5 
diſcuſſion than was at f intended. © And © 
the undertaking not "being yet completed, it 

is judged adviſeabl." to divide the collection 
into two Volumes, of which the enſuing 
Numbers conftitute the 2 The ſecond 


Volume will follow as ſpeedily as the 88 
can get it ready -for . : 


75 he particular circum ances under which 
theſe Papers have been zoritten, have” ren- 
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not hut di please a "critical reader. "The 
latter, de fed . has even been intenficnally 
indulged, in order the better .to | impreſs pars. 
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zicular arguments which were moſt material 
70 the general ſeope of t the reaſoning. Keſpen, 
for public opinion, not. anxiety for the ite. 
rary character of the performance, diffater. « 
zhis remark. 8 he great 701 ſh is, 1 hat the 
may promote the cauſe of truth, and lead 
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cacy of the ſubſiſting federal government, you 


49 Tre called upon to deliberate ona new conſtitution, for 


| the United States of America. The ſubject ſpeaks its 
55. own importance; comprehending in its conſequences, 
62 nothing leſs than the exiſtence of the UNION, ihe 
107 I fafety and welfare of the parts of which: it is com- 
68 poled;. the fate of an-empire, in many * ung, the 
1” I moſt intereſting in the world. It has been fre 
173 WW remarked, that it ſeems to have been reſerved to L. 


1% people of this country, by their conduct and example, 


154 if to decide the important queſtion, whether ſocieties of 
19 men are really capable or not, of eſtabliſhing good 
government from reſlectioa and choice, or whether 


208 I they are forever de ined to depend, for their political . 


205 conſtitutions, on accident and force. If chere 
2 truth in the romark, the cri 
wy . propriety be: rep inn 


any 
bich we are Where 
there's in _ 


| FER « an unequivocal experience of hs inet | 
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that decifion is to be made; and a wrong efeMion Bf 
the part we ſhall act, may, in this view, deſerve to be 
conſidered as the general misfortune of mankind. 

This idea will add the inducements of philanthropy 
to thoſe of patriotiſm, to heighten the ſalicitude which 

4 all conſiderate and good mer muſt: feel for the event. 
Happy will it be if our choice ſhould be directed by 
a judicious eſtimate of our true intereſts, unperplexe 

5 and unbiaſſed by conſiderations! not! cbnauected with 
the public good. But this is a thing more /ardently 
to be wiſhed, than, ſeriouſly to be expected. a 

plan offered to our deliberations, affects tod many 
particular intereffs; innoxates upon toe many local 
inſtitutions, not to involve in its diſcuſſion a variety 
of objects foreign to its merits, and of views, paſſions 


= and prejudices little favourable to the diſcovery of 
J truth. B IR SIRE, + 
a Among the moſt formidable of the obſtacles; which 

18 the new conſtiiution will have to encounter, may 

b readily be diſtinguiſhed che obvious intereſt of a cer- 

11 tain claſs of men in every ſtate to reſiſt all changes 

if which may hazard a diminution of the power, 0 

1 Jument and conſequence of the offices they hold un 


the ſtate eſtabl ſhments.— and the perverted ambition 
| of another claſs of men, who will either bope to ag- 
grandiſe themſelves by the con ſuſſons of their country, 
1 | or will flatter themſelves with fairer proſpeCts of ele- 
w_ vation from the ſubdiviſion of the empire into ſeveral 


* 


* 


* 


partial con ſederacies, than from its unicn under on 
F 'P government. ES Ie! "8 0244. BN 6þ 2 rob me 71 "OF 
; 1 It is not, however,” my defign to dwell upon'6bſer- 
1 vations of this nature. I am well aware that it would 
1 be difingenueus to reſolve indiſcriminately the oppo- 
1 ſition of any ſet of men (merely becauſe their fituatious 
? might ſubject them ts ſuſpicion) into intereſted or 
if ambitions views: Candour will oblige us to admit, 
1 that even ſuch men may be aRuated by upright Totent- 
If «ions ; and it cannot be doubted, that mach of the 
1 Sppoſition which has made its appearance, or my 
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hereafreqmake its appearance, will ſpring from ſourges 
blameteſs at leaſt, if not reſpectable, the honeſt errors 
of minds led aſtray by precoaceived jealouſies and 
fears. So. numerous indeed and fo powerful are the 
cauſes, which ſerye to give a falſe bias to the judgment, 

that we upon many occaſions, ſte-wiſe and good men 
on the wrong as well as on the right ſide of queſtions, 

of the firſt magnitude to ſociety, This cireumftance,. 
if duly attended to, would furniſh a leſſon of mode - 
ration to thoſe, who are ever ſo thoroughly perſuaded 
of their being in the right, in any controverſy. And 


a ſarther reaſon for cautian, in this feſpect, might be 


drawn from the reflection, that we are not always 
ſure, that thoſe who advocate the truth are influenced 
by purer principles than their antagoniſts. Ambition, 
avarice; perſonal . animoſity, party oppoſition, and 
many gther motives, not more laudable than theſe, - 
are apt to operate as well upon thoſe, who ſupport as 
upon thoſe who oppoſe the right ſide of a queſtion. 
Were there not even; theſe. e TA 
tion nothing could be more ilijudged than that in - 
tolerant ſpirit, which has, at all times, characteriſed 
political parties. For, in politics as in religion, it 
is equally abſurd to aim at making proſelytes by fire 
and ſword.  Hereſies in either can rarely be cured -. 
by perſecut ion. ei een is das 
And yet however juſt-theſe ſentiments mul appzar 
to candid men, we have already fufficient indications, 
that it will happen in; this as in all former caſes of 


great national diſcuſſion: A torrent of aagry and 
malignant paſſions will be let looſe; To judge from 


the conduct of the oppoſite parties, we ſhall be led to 
conclude, that they will mutually hope to evince the 
juſtneſs of their opinions, and to ihcreafe the number 
of their converts hy the loud neſs of their declamations, 
and by the bitterneſs. of their ĩnvectives. An enlight- 
ened zeal ſor the energy and eſſicieneꝝ of government 
will be uſtigmatiſed; as the offspring of a temper fond 
of deſpotic power and hoſtile to the principles of lis 
3 . 0 | berty. 
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| berty. An overſcrupulous jealouſy of danger to the 


Tights of the people, which is more commonly: the 


fault of the head than of the heart, wil} be repreſemted 


as mere pretence and arrifice ; the ſtale bait for popu- 
larity at the expence of public good. It will be fer- 
gotten, on the one hand, that jealouſy is the uſual 
concomitant of violent love, and that the noble en! 
thuſiaſm of liberty is too apt to be infected with a ſpirit: 
of narrow and illiberal diſtruſt. On the other hand, 
it will be equally forgotten, that the vigour of govern» 
ment is eſſential to the ſecurity of liberty; that, in 
the contemplation of a ſound and well informed ju#gs 
ment, their intereſts can never be ſeparated ;'andg 
that a dangerous ambition more often lurks behind 


the ſpecious maſk of zeal for the rights of the people, 


than under che forbidding appearances of zeal for the 
firmneſs and eſſieiency of government. Hiltory will 
teach us, that the formet has been found a much more 
ecrtain road to the introduction of deſpotiſm, than the 
latter, and that of thoſe men who' have overturned 


'the liberties of republics the ' greateſt number have 
begun their carreer, by paying an obſequious court 


to the people, commencing demagogues and ending 
tyrants. | VVV 

In the courſe of the preceding obſervations I have 
had an eye, my fellow citizens, to putting you upon 
your guard againſt all attempts from whatever quarter, 


io influence your dee:ſion in a matter of the utmoſt 


moment to your welfare by any impreſſions, other 
than thoſe which may reſult from the evidence of truth, 
Vou will, no doubt, at the ſame time, have collected 
from the general ſcope of them that they proceed from 
a ſource not unfriendly to the new conſtitution. Yes, 


my countrymen, I own to you, that after having 


given it an attentive conſideration, I am clearly of 
opinion, it is your intereſt to adopt it. I an con- 
vinced, that this-43 the ſafeſt courfe for your liberty, 
your dignity, and your happineſs. IaffeQ not reſerves, 


which I do not feel. I will not amuſe you with an 


* 
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appearance of deliberation, when I have decided. 1 
frankly acknowledge ta+you my convictions, and I 
will freely lay before you the reaſons on which they 
are founded. The conſciouſneſs. of good intentions 
diſdains ambiguity... 1 ſhall not however multiply 
profeſſions on this head. My motives muſt remain 
in the depoſitory of my own breaſt: My arguments 
will be open to all, and may be judged by; all. 
They ſhall at leaſt be offered in ui N will 
not diſgrace the cauſe of truth. _ | 

I propoſe in a ſeries of papers, to Iiſcuſs the Gow 
ing intereſting particulars—9Fe utility of th 5785 
to your political proſperity The in 77¹ ſciency f the 7555 
ſent conſedaration to preſerve that Union, —The neceſſity” 
of a government. at leaft equally energetic Lip the one 
propoſed, to the attainment of this object. — I he conformit 
7. the fropoſed conſtitution to-the true principles of wel) 

can government.—lts. analogy to your own ſtale con- 
ſtitutien—and laſtly, the additional fecurity, which its 


verument, to liberty and to property, © 
. the progreſs cf this tſculiior L Fatt endedronr: 
to give à ſatisfactory anſwer. to all. the obje ions 
which ſhall have made their SPIRITS: that _ 
ſeem to have any claim to your attention. 

It may perhaps be thought ſuperflacus to offer ar- 
guments to prove the utility oftthe UNION, a point, 
no doubt, deeply engraved on the hearts of the great: 
body of the people in every ſtate, and one; uhich· 0 
may be imagined; has no adverſaries.. But the fact 
is, that we already hear it whiſpeted in the- private; 
circles of thoſe who oppoſe the new contlitution,:that- 
the Thirteen States are of two great extent ſor any 


ing general fyſtem, and that weimuſtof neceſſiiy reſort 
ore ſeparate confederacies of: diſtin portions bf the: 
on- n THF) ne 10 as all Probability. be · 
ty, LP . , ye 3* 85 gradually. 
es, * The fame t l eee to their conſequences, 


5 js held out in ſeveral of the late tiene againit che New. 
4 — | os * 


adohrion will afford to the prefervation of that Irin © 
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Wa opinion, . the Proſperity. of * 9 2 of. 
uericas 


Þ 


ber propagated, till it has | votaries- | 
countenance an open avowal of it. Por nothing! 
be more evident, to thoſe who are able to . A 
enlarged view of the ſobject, than the alternative rot 
an adoption of the new conſtitution, or a; diſmems 
berment of the union. It will therefore be of uſe ap 
begin by examining the. advantages of that union 
he certain evils and the probable dangers, to which 
very ſtate will be expoſed from its diſſolution. 
This ſhall accordingly lee the Tom; of my 


addr l dT 
1 re 3. l : F | Is 85 A ; hs OY 
a, : * * : 8 * 8 7 5 — « => ww, 
; RS 4 39. ; * I 
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Concerning Dangers, rom gra- bre fant 


ſluence. 


1 


IEN the W of America reſtect 55 . 
are now called upon to deeidę a queſtion, 
which, in its conſequences, muſt prove one of the molt 
important, that ever engaged their attention, the 
propriety: of their taking a very comprehenſiye, as 
well as a very ſerious view: of it, will be evident. 
Nothing is more certain than the indiſpenſable ne- 
ceffiry! of government; and i it is equally undeniableg 
kat whenever and however it is ;ndinited; the people 
muſt cede to it ſome, of their natural rights, in order 
0 veſt it with requiſite powers. It is well worthy of 
conſideration therefore, whether it would conduce more 
10 the intereſt of the people of America, that they, 
ſhould, to all general purpoſes, be one nation, under 
one federal government, than that they ſhould divide | 
themſelves into ſeparate” confederacies, and give to 
the head of each, the ſame kind of powers which they 
are adviſed to lace i in one national overnment. 
It has until lately been a received and uncontra- 


_ a_ a a ata Le I 
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America depended. on their 


and the wiſhes, pravers and efforts of £ our; beſt an 
wiſeſt citizens have: been conſtautix directed thithat 
object. Hut politſcians nom appeat, whorinſit that © 
this opinion isi erronsous, and that ãnſtead off looking — 
for ſafeiy and happineſs in union, we ought to ſeck im 
in a diviſion of. the ſtates into diſtiad canſederatis 
or ſovereignties. However extraordinary this net, 
doctrine may appear, it nevertheleſs has its advoeates : 3 
and certain characters Ho ue mueh oppoſud to it 
formerly, are at preſent uf the number.. Whatever 
may be the arguments: or inducements which have 
wrought this change inthe ſentiments and declarations, 
of theſe: gentlemen, ĩt certainh would not be wiſe in 
the people at large to adopt theſe ne political tenets _ 
without being fully convinced that they are founded 
in truth and ſound pole. F 2857 
It has often given me pleaſure to obſerve, that in- 
dependent America was not compoſed ot detached 
and diltant t ertitories, but . fertile, 
wide ſpreading cauntry, was the portion pfour weſterr 
ſong of liberty. r — 
bleſſed it with a-vatiety of: ſoils and productions, aui 
watered it with innumerable ſtreams; ſor the delight 
and accommodation ot its inhabitants. A; ſuece 
of navigable waters forms a kind of chain round fits 
borders, as if to bind t together z vhile the moſt noble 


BF} 7 


rivers im the world; running at convenient diftancess _ © 


preſent them wit hig N 

eation of friendly :aids, andthe mutual franſportatio: 
and exchange af their various commodities. > 1-5 
Wich equal pleaſure I have as often taken notice;. 
that Providence has heen pleaſęd to; give this dõ,j 
connected country, to one nuited peo 
deſcended from the: ſame anceſtqro, ſpes 
language, profefliag the ſame religion, attached; 
the ſame principles of government; vesy ſimilar in 
their manners and cuſtoms, and who, by theirs joink | 
counlets, : arms and efforts} fighting (Bdenby fide 
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hoftitity and deſolation leſt little room for thoſe calms 
precede the formation of a wiſe and well balanced 


throughout a Jong and bloody war, kivendblp eſtab. 
liſhed their general liberty and jade pendence. 

Thie country and this people ſeem to have been 
1340 for each other, and it appears as if it was the 
deſign of Providence, that an inheritance ſo proper 
and convenient, for a band of brethren, united to 
each other by the ſtrongeſt ties, ſhould never be ſplit 
into a number of unſocial, 5 Jealous and alien ſove- 


5A 


imilar ſentiments have kiekerts- prevailed-amotgy 
all orders and denominations of men among us. T 
all general purpoſes. we have uniformly been one 
people—each individual citizen every where enjoying 
the — national rights, privileges, and protection. 
As a nation we have made peace and war as a nation 
we have vanquithed our common enemies —as à nation 
we have formed alliances and made treaties, and 
entered into various nene and conventions 1 
mo ſtates. | 
- A ftran foals of 4 value and bieſbags of Union, 
induced the people, at a very early period; to in- 
ſtitute a — oath, overament to preſerve” and perpe= 
ormed it almoſt as ſoow as they 

Rad a political exiſtence z- nay ata time, when their 
habitations- were in flames, when many of their 
eltizens were bleeding, and when the progreſs. of 


and mature enquiries andrefleRions, which muſt ever 


overnment for a free people. It is not to be won - 

ered at that a government; inſtituted iu times fo 
inauſpicious, ' ſhould on. experiment be found greaily 
deficient and inadequate to "oy ren it was in- 
tended to anſwer.. 57-17" 


This. intelligent people 8 * eee 
theſe defects. ae e no leſs attached to 


union, than enamoured of liberty, they obſerved the 
danger, which immediately threatened the former and 


more n the latter 5 and being perſuaded. har” 
" . e 


/ 


\ 


4% national government more wiſely framed, they, as 
en with one voice, convened che late convention at 


he. BW Philadelphia, to take that important ſubject under 
* conſideration. „ Wh ng: n WEL Loc 


the conſidence of the people, and many of whom had 
become highly diſtinguiſhed by their patriotiſm, virtue 


hearts of men, undertook” the arduous taſk.” In the 
e mild ſeaſon of peace, with minds unoccup:ed by other 
as, ſubjects, they paſſed ' many months in cool unintere 
ng” rupted and daily conſultations  - And finally, without 
* having been awed by power, or influenced by any 
on paſſions, except love for their country, they preſented 
on and * e to the people the plan produced 


* 


nd by their joint and very unanimous counſels. © 


th . Amit, for ſo is the fact, that this plan is only | 


i. Wl 7ecommend'd, not impoſed, yet let it be remembered; 


on that it is neither recommended to blind approbation, 
in- nor to Blind reprobation; but to that ſedate and 


De: candid confideration, which the magnitude and 14mpors 
„e. tance of the ſubject demand, and which it 'certanly 
elt ought to receive. But, as has been already remarked; 
em it is more to be wiſhed n it may be 


. of ſo conſidered and examined. Experience on a former 


um occaſion teaches us not to be tos ſanguine in ſuch 
ver” ; bopes. It is not yet forgotten; that well grounded 
red apprehenſions of immiaent danger induced 
America to form the memorable Congreſs of 2774. 
% Tat body recommended certain meafures io their 
aly conſtituents, and the event prove d their wiſdom j yet 
1% it is freſh in our memories how ſoon the preſs began to 
6, teem with pat ets and weekly papers againſt thoſs 
| very e ouly x38 Hae — officers: of 
government ho oheyed the dictates of: perſonal in- 
tereſt, but other fo A miſtaken"eſtimate of con- 
ſequences, from the undue influence of antient attach 
ments, or whoſe: ambigion aim ed at objects Which did 


i 
4 g 


4 | 
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ample ſeeurity for both, eould only be found in 2 


This convention, compoſed of men wha poſſeſſed 


and wiſdom, in times Which tried the minds aud 
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not correſpond with the public good,: were 'indafh- 
tigable in their endeavours to perſuade the people to 
rejeſt the advice of that patriotic congreſs. Many 
indeed were deceived and deluded, but the great mas 
jority of the people reaſoned and decided judiciouſſy ; 
and happy they are in refleQing that they did ſo. 
They conſidered that the congreſs was compoſed of 
many wiſe and experienced men. That being con- 
Vvened from different parts of the country, they brought 
' With them and communicated to each other a variety 
of uſeful information. That in the courſe of the tima 
the paſſed together in enquiring into and diſcuſſing 
the true intereſts of their country, they muſt hayy 
acquired very accurate knowledge on that head. 
Fuat they were individually intereſted in the public 
liberty and proſperity, and therefore that ic was not 
leſs their inclination, than their duty, to recommend 
oaly ſuch meaſures, as aſter the moſt mature delibe · 
ration they really thought pradent and adviſable. 
Thbeſe and ſimilar conſiderations then induced the 
people to rely greatly on the judgment and integrity: 
of the congreſs; and they took their advice, notwiths 
ſtanding the various arts and endeayours uſed to deter 
and diſſuade them from it; But if the people at large 
had reaſon to confide in the men of that congreſs, few. 
of whom had then been fully tried or generally knowa 
ſill greater reaſon have they now to reſpect the judge 
ment and advice of the convention, ſof it is well 
known that ſome of the moſt, diſtinguiſhed ' members 
of chat congreſs, who have been fiance tried ang juſtly.” 
approved for patriotiſm and abilities, and who have 
grown old in acquiring political information, were 
alſo members of this-convention, and carried into it 
their accumulated K owed ge and experience... 6.37681 
„ile —— (22 - ev me — -bue 
every ſucceeding; cangreſs,/ as well as. the late con- 
vention, have invariably;joined with the — gy 
thinking that the profperity of Ametica depended ou 
its Uaion. To preſerve and perpetuate it, was the; 
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t object of the people in forming. chit" contvewa 
ng and it is alſo che great object of the plan which 


what propriety therefore, or for what good:purpoſes; 


why is it ſuggeſted that or four confederacies 


cht would be better than one? I am perſunded in my oπõe. 
iet mind, that the people have always thought. right on 
ime this ſubject, and chat their univerſal and uni om at. 
nag achment to the cauſe of the union, reſts on great an 
ave WV cighty' reaſons, which I ſhall endeavour ee 


and explain in ſome enſaing papers. They who p 
wlie MW mote the idea of ſubftituting a number of diſtin 


not  confederacies in the rom of the plan of the 
end. tion, ſtem clearly to ſorſee that: the rejbction of 10 
| Wh would put the 3 of the union in the utmoſt 


jeopardy that certainly wonld be the cafe, and 1 
ſincerely wiſh that it may be as elearly forſeen by 


the union arrives, Americ' will "have reaſon 10 e 


„ oN G aut, ro wut eee 
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eee ee nenne 34 7 
2 Tri is! not n-new obſervarion that 4. ee uf ay 
43 country: (if like-'the-: leans! intelligentuns 
bus well berech ſeldom adopt, ind Readily preſerve 
(0548 for many years, in an . | 


intereſts, That er —— tends ee 
great reſpect for: the high opinion which che pops 
of America have ſo long e of 


ic impotranct „ — 


the convention bas adviſed thém to as A erg Wik 


every good - citizen, that whenever the-didolueion of 


claim in the words of the Poet, ** FAA EN n, R 


* 


are attempts at this particular period. made by ſome 
men, to de ſepreciace the 1 2 rtance of the:union?ior 


* 
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one- federal government, veſted. with ſufficient z0we' 

for all general and national purpoſes. : 
The more attentiFely I conſider and inveſtigate 

the reaſons which appear to have given birth to this 


opinion, the more | become convinced that they 2 


cogent and concluſive. 
Among the many objects to which a wil FE) fp 


people find it neceſſary to direct their attention, that 


of, praviding. for their /a/zty ſeems to be the irt, 
The /afety of the people doubtleſs has relation to 8 
great variety of circumitances and conſideratiogs, and 


conſequently . affords great latitude to thoſe . with 


to define. it preciſely and comprekenfively, * 


_ At preſent I mean only to confider it as it reſpeQs 


\ ſecurity. for the preſervation of peace and tranquility 


as well againſt dangers, from foreign arms and influences 


as from dangers of the IIe kind ariſing from domeſtic 


eauſes. As the former of theſe; comes firſt. in order, 


It, is proper. it ſhould be the firſt diſcuſſed. Let. us 
therefore proceed to examine whether the people arg 
not right in-their opinion, that a cordial union under 
an efficient national. government, affords them the 
beſt. ſecurity, that can be deviſed. againſt boftilitie 


from abroad 

3 number of wars which have happened or will 
happen in the world, will always. be found to be i 
proportion to the number and weight. of the cauſes, 


whether real or pretended, Which provoke or invite 


them. If this remark be juſf, it becomes uſefal to 


inquire, whether ſo m 7.2 750 cauſes of war are likely 
to be given by united America, as by diſunited Ame- 
rica ; fer if it ſhould; turn out that united Amer fag 
will. probably give cht fe weſt, then it will follow, that, 1 
in this reſpe&, the union tends moſt to preſerve the p 
ple in a ſtue of peace with other nations. 
- Tae juft.cauſes of war ſor the moſt part ariſe either 
From violations of, treaties, or; from dire& violenge, 
America has alteady formed treaties with no leſs than 
i Wie: * * all of . * r 
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are maritime, and thenefore abſe to amy and inhere 
us: : Shethas:a'fo ert ehH, d tommeroe With Horiugalt 
Spain, and Britain, and with rfeſpect to the ta latter, 
has in additidn the circumftance of neighbourhoed to 
attend 40675028169 e ee eee enen, 
It is uſchigh importante to the peace 2 

eſe 


that ſhe obſerve the la of nations towards alf theſe 
powers and 10 me it-appoars evident that this wilf be 


more perfectly and punctualty done by one natisnul 
government, than iti buld be either by thirteenſepa-: 
rate ſtates; or bythres or four qiſtinct confederacies.: 
For this opinion vafient reuſond may 'be-afigned," ©" 5; 
When once an efficient national government is eſta- 
bliſhed, the beſt men in the country will not onze 
onſent t6 {erve, but alſo will generally be appointed 
to man age itt; for akhoughitown'or' country9/or-other? 
CC eraſe > .5alldencs nay pluce men In ſtate affenic 
blies, or ſenate s, or court vf juſtide; oreneNutive de. 
partments; yet re geneva, and extent reputatten 
for thlents and other qualificdtions,>will-be:neceffaty" 
o recommend -men-to. offices under! rhe nationalige- 
vernment, eſpecially ns it will have the wideſt feld 
07 choice; and never experience that wW˖nt of proper 
perſons, which is not uncommon in meet che ſtates. 
ence it will roſult; that the adminifiration/>the' poli- 7 
ical ebimſels aa the jadieiual deciſions ofthe ciational | 
government will be more wiſe; ſyſtematient and judic” 
ious, than thoſe of individual Rates, aa d conſecguentfly. 


ore ſatisfaQory with reſpect to oxher nutions, e 


more /afe with reſpoct to us. 711: ber 2990 e 
Under the national govergmene; treaties and arc 

icles of treuties iA wel as the las of nations, will 
always be expohnded in one ſenſe, and executed in 
the ſame manner whereas adi cations om the ſame? 


four confeceracies will not always accord or be j 

ſiſtent; and that) as well from the variety of 'inde- 
pendent courts and judges appointed by diſfetent ande 
De hs hats abc n 


9 . 


points and qubſtieus, in thirteen ſtates; or in thires or? - 
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laws and intereſts which may affect and infuggcs 
them. The wiſdom of, the convention in committ 
ſuch queſtions tothe joriſdiction and judgment of courts 
appointed by, and reſponſible. only to one national 
government, cannot be too much commended. _. 

The proſpect of preſent loſs or advantage, may 
often tempt the governing party in one or * Kates 
to ſwerve from good faith and juſtice 3 but thoſe 
temptations not reaching the other ſtates, and con. 
ſequently having little or no influence on the national 
government, the temptations will be fruitleſs, and 
good faith and juſtice be preſerved. The caſe of the 
treaty of peace with 8 adds rens en ro 
this reaſoning. 

If even the governing party in a ſtate ſhould be 
diſpoſed to reſiſt ſuch temptations, yet as ſuch temp» 
rations may, and commonly do reſult from circum») 
ſtances peculiar. to. the ſtate, and may affect a great 
number of the inhabitants, the governing party may 
not always be able if willing to prevent the injuſtice 
meditated, or to puniſn the aggreſſors. But the na- 
tional government, not being affected by thole local 
circumſtances, will neither be induced to commit the 
wrong themſelves, nor want power or inclination to 
prevents: or puniſh its commiſſion by others. © 

So far therefore as either deſigned or accidental 
violations, ot treaties and of the laws of nations afford 
juft cauſes of war, they are lefs to be epprehended 
under one general government, than under ſeveral 
leſſer ones, and in that reſpect, the former moſt favors” 
the /afzty of the people. 3 

As to thoſe juſt cauſes of war which 1 from 
direct and unlawful violence, it appears equally clear 
to me, that one good national government affords; 
vaſtly more ſecurity againſt dangers of that ſort, than 
can be derived from any other quarter.— -_.,. , 

Such violences are, more frequently occaſioned. 
by the paſſions' ähd intereſts of a part than of the 
£ vhole, of one or two Rater than of the ws" — 
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Not a ſingle Indian' war has yet been produced by 
aggreſſions of the preſent federal government, feeble 


licies having been provoked' by the improper conduct 
of individual Rates, who either unable or unwilling to 
ſlaughter of many innocent inhabitants. | 

The neighbourhood of Spaniſh and Britiſh terri- 
tories, borderia on ſome ſtates, and not on others, 


rr 


naturally confines the cauſes of quarrel more im medi- 


will be thoſe who, under the impulſe of ſudden irri- 
will be moſt likely by direct violence, to excite war with 
that danger, as a national government, Whoſe wiſdom 
which actuate the parties immediately intereſte. 


But not only fewer juſt cauſes of war will be given 
by the national government, but it will alſo be more 


cably. They will be more temperate and cool, 'and 
in that re/pe&, as well as in others, will be more in 


ſtare. The pride of ſtates as well as of men, na- 
torally diſpoſes them to juſliſy all their actions, and 


oppoſes their acknowledging, oorrecting or repairing 
in ſuch caſes will not be affected by this pride, bu 


os win proceed with moderation and candour, to conſider 
mand decide; on the means moſt" proper to extricate 
them from the difficulties which threaten them. 
"oo - Beſides it is well known that *acknowledgments, 

"WH explanations and compenſations are oſten accepted as 


n fifty from a ſtrong vated nation, which would 
6 be rejected as unſatisfactoty if offered by à Rate or | 


ed. confederacy of little conſideration or power. 


1 In the year 1685 the ſtate of Genoa having of- 
lot fended Louis XLVih, endeavoured to appeaſe him. 
; 15 I 
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as it is, but there are ſeverat inſtances of Indian hoſti- 


reſtrain or paniſh offences, have given occafion to the 


ately to the borderers. The; bordering ſtates, if any, 
tation, and a quick ſenſe of apparent-intezeſ or injury, 
thoſe nations; and nothing can ſo effeQually obviate 
and prudence will not be diminiſhed by the paſſions 


in their pomer to accommodate and ſettle them ami- 


capacity to act with cireumſpection than the offending 


their errors and offences. The Pn 
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_ reaſons, 4 be that ſuch. cauſes would not ↄnly be more 


. . 


He. demanded... that. they ſhguld ;ſend their Ade 
chief magiſtrate, accompanied by four of their ſe. 
nators 39 France to af. his parflon and, receive bis 
terms. They were obliged. to ſahmit to it ſor the 
fake of peace. Would he on any occaſion, eſtller have 
demanded or have received the like humiliatian from 
. or Brizain, « or any ocher nene nation! 
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Y laſt. pape r aligned ſeveral, GRP bs fe th ee 
ſafety * he people would be. beſt, ſecured by 
union... ef Ne danger it. may he expaſpl to by 
juft cauſęs of war given, to other nations ; and thoſe' 


rarely. given, but would alſo, be more. eafily. accom» 
modated by a national government, than either by 


| the ſlate governments, or the propoſed con/ederacies; 


But the ſaſety of the people of Ameriqa againſ$ 
dangers. from foreign, force, depends not only;on their 
forbearing to give yuft cauſes of wat to other nations. 
but alſo on their placing and continuing the mſe:ves. 


in ſach a ſituation, as not to iet -hottilicy or inſult z 


for it need not be obſerved, that. chene * prend 
as well as juſt cauſes of war. 11754 

It is too true, however diſgraceful .it maya be ec 
human nature, that nationg in general will make war 
whenever they have a proſpect of getting anything 
by it, nay that abſalute monarchs will often make 
war when their nations are to get nothing by it, but 
ſor purpoſes. and, objects merely perſonal, ſuch as, 4 
thirſt for military glory, revenge for perſonal affrontss 
ambition or private compact: to aggrandize or ſup- 


port their particular Lare, or partizans. Theſe 
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and a variety of motives, which affect only the mind * | 
of the ſovereign, often Nad him coegues in wars 

not ſanctiſied by juſtice, or the voice and intereſts of 
his people. But independent of theſe inducemens to 


war, which are moſt prevalent in abſolute monarchies, 


but which well deſerve our attention, thefe are others 
which affect ations as often às kings; and fothe of 
them will on examination be found td grow outof our 
relative ſitubtion and cirfcumſtan ces. 
With France and with Britain'we are rfvals in the 
fiſheries; and can ſupply their markets cheaper than 
they can themſelves, notwithflanding any efforts to- 
prevent it by bounties on their own, or dutjes on 
fore! n fiſh. 3 iſ: 7 2 E. if 3 105 an iet I des 
With them and moſt other European nations, we 
are riväls in navigation and the chrryingrade; and 
we ſhall deceive ourſelves if we ſuppoſe that any of 
them will rejoice to ſee it flouriſh : for as ohr carryin 8 
trade cannot increaſe, without in ſome degtee dimi- 
niſhing theirs, it is more their intereſt and Will be: 
more their policy, to reſtrain, than to promote it. 
In the trade to China and India; we thterfere with: 
more than one nation, inaſmuch as it enables ug ta 
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them and us, to become the means of mutaal irie 


courſ: and traffic. 
From theſe and ſuch lke ieee whith 
might if conſiſtent with prudence, be more ampli! 


and detailed, it is eaſy to ſee that jealouſies and un- 


enſineſſes may gradually flide into the minds and 


cCabinets of other nations; and that we are not to 


xpeQ they ſhoi!d regard our advancement in union, 
= power and'conſequence by land and by ſea, with 


An eye. of tndifference and compoſure. 


The people of America are aware that indocements 


' to war may ariſe out of theſe circumſtances, as well ag 


from others not ſo obvious at preſent ; and that when- 


c' ver ſuch inducements may find fit time and oppor> 


tunity for operation, pretences to colour and juſtify 
them will not be wanting. Wiſely therefore do they 
conſider union and a good national government - as 
neceflary to put and keep them in uch a ſituation 
as inſtead of inwiting war, will tend. to repreſs. and 
diſcourage it. That fituation conſiſts In the beſt 
poſſible flat e of defence, and neceſſarily depends on 


the government, the arms and the reſources of. -the 


country. 1 
As the ſafety of the whole is the intereſt of. 0 
g OR 


ment, either one or more or many, let us 81 
whether one good government is not, relative to the 
ol ject in queſtion, more competent than any other 
Siven number whatever. | 


_ 4.,One government can collect and avail-irſolf of the 


dne gxperience of the ableſt men, jn.whatever 
aſſi m hnion they may be found. It can move 
and extyxineiples of policy. .It can harmonizè. 


to each. protect the ſeveral parts and members, 
P i N of its foreſight and precautions 


"The formation of treaties it will. regard 
* pi fthe whole, and the particular intereſts 
s connected with that of the whole. It 


che reſources and power of the whole tathe 
| 


\ 


defence of any particular part, and that more eaſily 


and expeditiouſſy than ſtate governments, or ſeparate: | 
confederacies can poſſibly do, for want of concert and _ 


unity of ſyſtem. It can place the militia. under dne 
plan of diſcipline, and by putting their officers in a 


proper line of ſubordination to the chief magiſtrate, | 


will in a manner conſolidate them into one corps, and 


| thereby render them more efficient than if divided 


into thirteen or into three os four diſtin indepen= 
dent bodies. 
What would the militia of Britain be, if the Engliſh 


militia obeyed the government of England, if the 


Scotch militia obeyed the 3 of Scotland, 
and if the Welch militia vernment of 
Wales! . Suppoſe an — — would thoſe three go- 


vernments (it they. agreed. at all), be able wich ot 


their reſpective ſorces, to operate againſt the enemy ſa 
e as the aal gerernment of Great-Britain 
aid 
7e have heard much of the fleets of 18 and 
the time max come, if ue are wiſe, when the fleets 
America maꝝ engage attention. But iſ ane national 


Peel 2 ö. had not ſo regulated. the. navigation of 


ritain as te make it a nurſery for ſeamen if. one 
national government had. not called forth all the na- 
tional means and materials for forming, fleets, their 


proweſs and their thunder would never. have been cele- 
brated. Let England have its. navigation and fleet 


let Scotland have its navigation and fleet —ñ let Wale: 
have i its navigation and ſteet—let Ireland. have 1 
navigation and fleet Het thoſe four of the cle 
parts of the Britiſh empire be under four independent 


governments, and it is eaſy to perceive how ſoon they, 
would each dwindle into comparative infignificance. 


Apply theſe facts to our on caſe. Leave. America 
divided into thirteen, or if you. pleaſe into three or four 
independent governmen be armies could they: 777 
and pay. what fleets could er hope, to have? 
one was eee ar to its ſuccour, , and 
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invaded ate or conſederacy. How an 


united under one national government, or ſplit in 


3 8 


1 
1 


fpend their blood and moneyin its defence? Would Is 


be no danger of their being flattered into neutrality | 


by ſpecious promiſes, or ſeduced by a too great fond- 
neſs for peace to decline hazarding their tranquility 
and prefent ſafety for the ſake of neighbours, of whom 
perhaps they have beenjealous, and whoſe importance 
they are content to ſee diminiſned; Although ſach 
conduct would not be wiſe it would neverthelefs be 


natural. The hiſtory of the ſtates of 'Greeee, and f 


other countries abound with ſuch inſtances, and it is 
not improbable that what has ſo often happened, would: 
under ſimilar eircumſtanees happen again. 
But admit that they might be wee 

| ' when, and 
in what proportion ſhall-aids of men and money be 
afforded ? Who ſhall command the allied armies, and 
from which of them ſhalt he receive his orders E Who 
fhall ſettle the terms of peace, and in cafe of diſputes 
what umpire ſhall decide between them, and compel 
acquiekence'? 'Various:difficulties and inconveniences 
would be inſeparable from ſuch a ſituation; whereas: 
one government watching byer the general and com- 
mon intereſts, and combining and directing the powers. 
and ref6orces of the whole, would be free from all theſe: 


4 


of the peoples |! 09750064 b = 67: 0317 TE 
gat whatever may be our ſituation, whether flrml) 


. einbarraſſments and conduce*far more to the ſafety 
C e ere 


a number of confederacies, certain it is, that forei 


nations will know and view it exactly as it is, and 
they will act towards us accordingly; If they fee: 
that our national government is efficient and well 
adminiſtred—our trade prudently regulated dur mi- 
ktia properly organized and difciplined—oar reſources: | 
and finances diſcretely ' managed—our credit re- eſta- 


bliſhed—our people free, contented, and united, they 


will be much more diſpoſed to cultivate our friendſhip, 


than provoke our reſentment.” If on the other hand 


they find us either deſtitute of an effectual govern- 


to Kelp the | 


/ 
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ment, (each ſtate deing right or wrob gas to fis rulers 
may ſeem convenient), or ſplit into free or four ih- 


federacies,nennddiving'to Britaif, aether to France, 

and a chi d to Spaib, * perhap pla ede g aN 
each other by the! a MALISEN 4.80 Pitfful fg fig urè 
will America malce in chef re) wo "How jiable would 
ſhe become not only to the vtempr, bot to jerry 
outrage And hon, n would i ore 200 nce 
proclaim, that dingy: -pespte dr e divide;"#t 
never Hun to be ageinſtetftem Kato usa t. 
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Th fame. Suljodt x romtinued. 

Ihe N omiitod ities av f 
c UKEN; A, in hör ddttor of the rſt July, 25706, 
FJ to the, Scoch Parliament, makes me obſerr 
vations on the · imporia nee of the union then forming 
between and Scotland, vhich merit ouratten> 
tion. I ſhall preſent the publicwith one or two extracts 
from it. 4, Au entire and perfect unien will bethe 
+ ſolid ſoundat ĩom of laſling peacer: Itovilbſecure your 
tere 1 prope ty ;orembve the ani mo 
„ ſities amohgſt yurſel yes, kt the Joalouſies and 
© difference #6 oye two kin, It muſt 
5encrea eyourt ſtreag'b, riches end — and by 
ce. this, union the hole iſland, being joined im affec- 
« tion nad free from alls ppreheafbns of different 


„Wo moß garheſtly tecommend to 7pu ene is and 


a * eee e affair, that the 2 
y union way che bught 0 happy concluſion, | 
p. « the only Me ual way to ſecure wur-preſerit 

4+ future happineſs and dif6ppoint; the''defigns*of 
= i ooe an. Vent: enemies, 2 = doubtleſs, on this 


Ar c & i . 8 occaſion. 


— 


dependent and probably di{corddnr fepablies or con- 


. 43 * 1 62 70 * 39110 e 41 6-1 PUBLTUS. 


© intereſts will be enabled; to to lig all its enemies.'? * 
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ce delay this union 


ment within ourſelyes. This ſubject is copious and 
cannot eaſily be exhauſted. 9 lad z0f S wel 


we are in general the beſt acquainted, and it gives 
and thoſe three were almoſt conſtantly embroiled in 


| — and practices of thoſe natiors, their mtubl In 


and troubleſome, thay "_— were uſeful and afting 
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oF TER uſe their um, endeaurars' 40 prevent 1 


It was remarked in the preceding paper, that * 
neſs and diviſions at home, would invite dangers from 
abroad, and that nothing would tend more to ſecure 
us from them than union, ſtrength and good goveriy 


The hiſtory of Great · Britain is the one with which 


us many uſeful, leſſons. We may profit, by their ex- 
rience, without paying the price which it coſt them, 
Although it ſeems obvious to common ſenſe,” that the 
te of ſuch au fſtand ſhouid te but one nation, yet 

we find that they were for ages divided into three, 


—.  -- - oY ww ww ao xs or Ye gp a yr way wp 


quarrels and wars with one another. Notwithſtand- 
ing their true intereſt, with reſpoct to the continental 
nations, was really the ſame, yet by the arts and 


alouſies were perpetually kept enflamed, and for n 
long ſeries of years they were far more incobveniewt 


to each other, 

Should the people of 2 di vide themſelved 
za three or: four nations; would not the ſamè thin 
happen? Would not ſimilar ne arife ; and b 99 
in like manner cheriſhed ? Inſtead af "their bein 
7 joined in affection and 'free from all apprehenſion 
« of different intereſts,” envy and jealouſy would 
ſoon extinguiſh + confidence and affection, and the 
partial intereſt | of each confederacy inſtead of the 
general intereſt. of all America, would be the only 
object of their policy and purſuits. Hence like moſt 
other bordering nations, they would always be either 
involved in diiputes and war, or live in the conſtunt 


The moſt ſanguine advocates for three or four con- I be 


" federacies, cannot ſuppoſe thay, they would 


long 
2 
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long remain exactly on an equal footing in point of 
ſtrength, even if it was poſſible to form them ſo at 
firſt; but admitting that to be practicable, yet What 
human contrivance can ſecure the continuance of ſuch 
equality ? Independent of thoſe local circumſtances 
which tend to beget and eee ee in one part, 
and to impede its progreſs in at r, we muſt advert 
to the effects of that ſuperior. policy and good inanage- ' 
ment which would probably diſtinguiſh the govern- 
ment of one above the reſt, and by which their rela- 
tive equality in ſtrength and conſideration, would be 
deſtroyed. For it cannot be preſumed that the ſame 
degree of ſound policy, prudence and foreſight would 
uniformly be obſerved by ench of theſe confederacies, 
for a long ſucceſſion of years. 
Whenever, and from whatever cauſes, it might 


happen, and happen it would, that any one of theſe | 


nations or confederacies, ſhould riſe on the ſcale of po- 
litica] importance much above the degree of their 
neighbours, that moment would thoſe neighbours be- 
hold her with envy and with fear: Both thoſe paſſions 
would lead them to countenance, if not to promote 
whatever might promiſe to dimimiſh her importance; 
and would alſo reftrain them from meaſures calculated 
to advance, or even to ſecure her proſperity. Much 
time would not be neceſſary to enable her to diſcern - 
theſe. unfriendly diſpoſitions. She would ſoon begin, 
not only to loſe confidence in her neighbours; but alſo- 
to feel a diſpoſition equally unfavonrable to them: 
Diſtruſt naturally creates diſtruſt, and by nothing is 
good will and kind conduct more ſpeedily changed,” 


© than by invidious jealoufies and uncandid imputations, 


whether expreſſed or implied. | - | 
The North is generally the region of ſtrength; and 

many local circumſtances render it probable, that the 

moſt northern of the propoſed confederacies would, at 

a period not very diſtant, be unqueſtionably more for- 

midable than any of the others. No ſooner would this 

become evident, than the Northern Hive would excite 

3 | T1 1 | 1 the , 
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the ſame ideas and ſenſations in the more — 
parts of America, which it formerly did in the Southern: 


to apprehend, that thoſe in contemplation would id 


to dachiotler, e taal Lat i e 


ſons are greatly miſtaken; ho ſuppoſe that alliances: 


happen, that the foreign nation with whom the Seuthe 


Sy n! of preſerving. Pente and — An 
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parts of. ¶urope Nor does it appear to be a raſh c 
Jecture, that its yaung ſwarms mightaften be tempted 
to gather honey in the more hlooming fields and mildet 
air oſſ their Jaxurious and more delicate neighbauts(# 1 

They who welhconfider the: hiſtory of ſimilar li- 
viſions, and confederatieg, will find HEE ant reaſon; 


no. otherſenſe, be neighhaurs, than as they would be! 


borderers; zhat they would: neither love nor itruſt one: 


another, but on the contrary would be alprey io diſ⸗ 
cord, jealouſy and mutual injuries; in ſhort that they 
would place us exactly in the ſituation in hien ſome: 
nations doubtleſs wiſh to fee us, via. formidable only. 


f 


From theſe conſiderations it appears; that.; ;thoſe:per- 


offenſive and defenſive might be formed between the 
confederacies, and would. produce that;.cambination! 
and union of wills; of arms, and of reſources, . which 
would be neceſſary: to put and keep: them in A for- 
midable ſtate af deſenee againſt foreign enemies 

When did the independent fates into which mais 


_ M2 zo FF _Y - OY n Po a +: ky 


and Spain were formerly divided, combine in ſuchallie 


ances, orquniſe thein forces againſt a foreign enem ys 
The propoſed cohfedetacies will be. di nat 
Each uf — wouldbhave its commerce wich foreigners! 
to regulate: by diſtipct treaties; and as their produce: 
tions aud commodities: are diifarent; and proper fot 


different markets, iſo would thoſe treaties beeflentially; ( 


different. Different commercial concerus mult ereate 
different intereſts, and of cuurſe different degrees di 
Political atzachment tos and conneqtion with different; 
foreign nations. Hene it might and probably / 


confederacy might be at ur, would be the one, with: 


whom the Nortbere, conſederacy would be the moſt fr 
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not therefore he eaſy;t9. erm, nor = I Pre 
it be obſerved, and 3 wad p 0 faith. 3 

Nay it 4s: lar more pr PROT America,. as, CE; rl 
in Eurupe, nei eee bh * 3 under he. * 
impulſe. of oppokee jatereſts, and unfriegdly p. bo. > CET MY 
would frequently be found taking different des, Cen-. 28 
fidering our .diftance-from Europe. it would be more e 
natural ſor theſe; r bo apppehend dang 'N + 
from one another, an from. diltagt; nations, ane 
one therefore) that esch of idem ſhould be mare dees 
dil. o guard againſt; che - others, by the aid foreign. - OR 
they Bi alliances, ou to e ogaiolt W . _- 

alliances . themſelves. . And letns not: ' 
forget much more eaſy it is to receive foreign.” „ 
fleets ite our dur, Porta, and ſoreign armies inig gar 5 5 
country. than; it is to perſu⸗ comp | them. to ou 
depart. Hos many gonqueſts did the ns and 3 
others make in the character of allies, ang. what in- 5 MY 
novations did they under the rays = hoes introduce _ 
into the Sovoraments, of choſe whom a they pretended. - — 
to protett. 1 5 . n 1 2 Vt "TY | 7 | 4 [10 
er candid men judge then whecher the divifon + — 
_ America info any given number of independents 8 5 5 
WF -2nties would tend to ſecare us agaigſt the holilities. 

0 interference, of foreign aueh 105 1 
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perhaps, Kill more alarming kind; thoſe ich Wall 
in all probability flew from diſſentions between oh 
| Hates themſelves, and from domeſtic factions and & 
vulſions. Theſe have been already in ſome in bes 
lightly anticipated; but they deſerve a more party 
_ cular and more full inveſtigation. # Idle VA | 
A man muſt be far gone in Utopian | Hevllanoly 
who can ſeriouſly. doubt, that if theſe" ſtates ſhould 
either be wholly diſunited, or only united in partial 
confederacies, the ſubdiviſions into which they might 
be thrown, would have frequent and violent ode 
with each other. To preſume a want of motives. for 
ſuch conteſts, as an argument againſt their exiſterice, 
would be to forget that men are ambitious, vitidiftive 
and rapacious. To look for a continuation of harmony 
between a number of independent unconnected ſove. 
reignties, ſituated in the ſame neighbourhood, would 
be to diſregard the uni ſorm courſe of human events, and 
to ſet at defiance the accumvlated experience of ages, 
The cauſes of hoſtility ameng nations are innu- 
merable. There are ſome which have a general and 
almoſt conſtant o eration upon the collective bodies 
of ſociety: Of this deſcription are the love of power, 
or the deſire of. pre · eminence and dominion che jen- 
Jouly of power, or the deſire of equality and ſafety. 
There are others which have a more circumſcribed; 
though an equally operative influence, within their 
ſpheres ; Such are the rivalſhips and comfpMitions of 
commerce between commercial nations, And there 
are others, not leſs numerous than either of the for- 
mer, which take their origin entirely in private paſs 
ſions; in the attachments, enmities, intereſts, hopes 
and fears of leading individuals in the communities of 
which they are members. Men of this claſs, whether 
the favourites of a king or of a people, have in too 
many inſtances abuſed he confidence they pe ſſeſſed 3 
and aſſuming the pretext of ſome public motive, have 
not ſcrupled to ſacrifice the national tranquility- tq 
+, perſonal advantage, or perſonal * 2. 


- 
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The celebrated Pericles, ia compliance with the 
reſentments of a proſtitute,“ at the expence of much 


won. Wl of the blood and treaſure of his countrymen, attacked, 

dees vanquiſhed and deſtroyed the city of the Samnians. 

rti- Tue ſame, man, ſtimulated by private pique againſt 

Me the Magarenfians,+ another nation of Greece, or to 

ions avoid a, proſecution with which he was threatned 

zuld as aa accomplice in a ſuppoſed theft of the ſtatuary 

tial P 41425, f or to get rid of the accuſations prepared to 

ight be brought againſt him for diſſipating the funds of the 

teſtz ſtate in the purchaſe of popularity, or from a com- 

- for bination of all theſe cauſes, was the primitive author 125 
ice, of that famuus and fatal war, rp e =: 
tive Wl the Grecian annals by the name of the Pelopone/ian 
ony war; which, after various viciſſitudes, intermiflions - 

ove. and renewals, terminated in the ruin of the Athenian 
CScoommonwealth;: hf 88 

and The ambitious cardinal, who was prime miniſter to 

ges. Henry VIth. permitting his vanity to aſpire to the 

nas tripple- crown, & entertained hopes of ſucceeding in 

and the acquiſition of that ſplendid prize by the influence 

dies of the emperor Charles Vth. Toſecure the favour and 

wer, intereſt of this enterpriſing, and powerful monarch, 
jen-Wike precipitated England into a war with France, 

ety. ontrary to the plaineſt dictates of policy, and at the 
bed; hazard of the ſafety and independence, as well of 
heir the kingdom over which he prehded by his councils, 

is of Ws of Europe in genęral, For if there ever was a 

here ſovereign who bid fair to realiſe the project of uni- 
for» Wh v<rfal monarchy it was the emperor Charles Vih. f 
pal; whoſe intrigues Woolley was at once the inſtrument .} 
es of VTV N * 


ther * ASPASIA, vide PryuTazcn's life of. Pericles. Fs c 


N too 1 — - ldem. 


D Phidias was ofed to have en 
3 e I ſome public gold with the conni- 
1 1 e Idem. vance of Pericles for the embelliſh. - 
y- tg . ment off the ſtatue of Minerva. 
The $ Worn by the Popes, * 5 
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The influence which the bigotry of one feel . 
the petulancies of another, f and the cabals of à third 
had in the cotemporary policy, ferments and pacif 
cations of à conſiderable. part of; Europe, are töpict 
that have been too often defcanted upon not el 


\ 


. fant in need of fuch lights, to form their opinion 


. pacific; the fpirit of commerce has à tendency to 


2 civil war. 


wars. Commercial republics, like ours, will never 


general. known. po 
To multiply examples of the agency of pe ſonal 


- conſiderations in the production of great national 


events, either foreign or domeſtic, according to theif 
direction, would be an unneceffiry waſte of tzyme. Fhoſs! 
who have but a ſupeificial acquaintance with the 
ſources from which they are-to be drawn will them- 
ſelves recollect a variety of inſtances; and thoſe who' 
have a tolerable knowledge of human nature will not 


either of the reality or extent of that agency. Perhaps 
however a reference, tending to illuſtrate the general 
principle, may with propriety be made to a caſe which 
has lately happened among ourſelves,” If Sn avs had 
not been a 4 perate debtor it is much 40 be doubted 
whether M aſfachut etts would have ban Planged into 


But norwithfanding the concurring teſtimony of 
experience, in this particular, there are ſtill to be 
found vifionary, or deſigning men, who ſtand ready 
to advocate the paradox of perpetual peace betweem! 
the ſtates, thoogh difmembered and alienated from 
each other. Fhe genius of republics (ſay they) is 


foften the manners of men, and to extinguiſh thoſe.igs 
flammable humours which have ſo often kindled into 


be diſpoſed to waſte themſelves in ruinous contentions 
with each other. They will be governed by mutual 
intereſt, and will cultivate a F of mutual amity 


5s concord. FO ICE CT MI CEC „„ i 
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Fs 245 it nde % may A theſe Projetors Th Pete) 
dt the true 115 "bf 15 ade cultivate the 7550 

* benevolent and philoſ ſpirit Fr ans; be-their-” - - 
Pie true intereſt, 00 the n pürſued it? Has it — | 35 I 
9 be WY on the contrary, invariably bien found, that morgett= | 
BEN tary paſſions and imwiedizie intereſts have a more'ac-.” a 2 
onal Bl tive ang impertous e controul bf homiafji conduct 9 „„ 
anal general Or femot conſideratibns of eng 1 1 
heif aſtice? Have republics in N 2 ad f 
hoſe i to war than mo lafchies Pi, re not the former 7 
the niſtred by men as well as the latter? Are there „ 
per averſions, predilections, riyalſhips and deffres of un: 
w = 


juſt 1 that affect nations as; 1 #9 Kings? 


not Are not pop olar' aſſemblies f vently” ſubſect 0 the | 
ion a impulſes of” 14 „ reſeittment, hy rely to avarice, ank 
haps of oh ira and violent prop penſities ?” Is it noe 
eral well khbwn iat keit dechrdfiiudtions are often po4 
hich verned by a few individuals, in whom they place con- 
had £1ence, and are of courſe Hable to be tinflured by the 


te and views of thoſe e 25 Has com- Vo ; 


. mi 2 bose Y 
mpg wars founded” 
; ſee tha has become the” 


for this no 781 : 
into of human opinii 


| ele t for an anfiver to 
ever theſe enggities. n n 34 15 75 5 
tions, Sparta, Net Wh dom. and Car rages, 
arval publics; two of them. Achte 4 
mity coifimercial Kind. Yet wete' th 


25 ep {oe hc Tatible tel 


| 1 monarette the aun times. 8b rta was e Þ 25 | 
7 than Aa. welt regulated 1 55 * dme 6 
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5 Hannibal had carried her arms into . heart of Ttaly | 


Wars of ambition; till becoming ap. obj 


found means to 2a Blow that 1 ee league,“ 


jn which that kingdom has be 


continued them in it, contrary to their incligations, 


N. Tax LraGue. oy CAMBRAY, Se. 
the King of France, the King, of . * 
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SONY though a commercial republic, A's 


aggreſſor in the very war that ended in er deſtruction, 


and to the gates of Rome, before Scipio, in tuin, gave 
him an overthrow in the territories of e Th 
made a conqueſt of the commonwealt. 


* F. 


Venice in latter times figured more th 


2 


1 


to the other Italian ſtates, Pope Julius the 222 | 


which gave a/ dead] 
that! haughty republic. 
The provinces. of Holland, kill ez, 4 over: 
whilmed | in, debts and taxes, took a le adi og dn ad con- 
ſpicious part in the wars of Europe. They d Furious 
. conteſts with England for the d ae of the ſea; 
and were among the moſt perlaverin Lo, molt jms 
placable of the opponents of Lewis Ee” 
In the government of Britain the e e off 
the people compoſe one branch of the national legi(| 
lature. Commerce has been for ages the predominant 
pow of that eguptry. Few nations e 
en more frequently eee in war; and the W | 


ed have: 
merous inſtances om the ppl 6 Them 


have been, if 1 may | . — it, almoſt — F 
pular as royal wars. The cries of 'the nation ang 
the importunities of their repreſentatives: have, upon 
various occations, dragged their monarchs into war,.or 


ow. to the power, and PAY 


and, ſometimes, ,contrary to the real intereſts of. the 
fate. In that memorable firuggle for 1 ber 
tween. the rival houſes of Aaſtria and Baur ban, which 


fo long kept Europe in 4 flame, it is well Known thas co 
the antipathies of the Engliſh: again; the French, ſe; 
N che NOOR or e the avarice of 4 co 
„ 1 SEPUY 3 an 

. per . 


Princes and l 


favourite leader, p rotracted, the w 
marked out by - 285 policy, ao: 
time in oppoſition to the views of the court 


derations. The defire of lupplanting, and the fear of 


being ſupplantes „ el 
trathe, or in the general advaptages of trade and na: 
vigatiqn; and 0 
deſire of ſharing. 
without their conſent. 

The laſt war but two between Britain and Spain 


to prolecute, an illicit trade with the Spanith 5 0 
Theſe 22 es raQices on their part pro- 
duced fevereties on 

wards the ſubjeQs. of. Gear Ed: which were 
more juftifiable:; bee 
of a juſt retaliation, and AL 
inhumanity and cruelty. . 
were taken on the Spaniſh, cc 
the mines of Potoſi ; At ; 
ſpirit of; reſentment, 
confounded with: == 2 i 


ment. The complaints of 
violent N haut the 


coun tries, _ ee 7 75 Mme. th 


confide in thoſe reveries, which would ſeduce us. into 
an expectation of peace and cordiality between the 


e of the. preſem 001 | ogy} 2 ſtate "© 
The PRO. RRE 
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r beyond the limits 
tor a confiderable . ” 


The wars of theſe two Jail mentioned nations have 
in a great meaſure 8 e of commercial conſi- 


ther in particular branches of 
ometimes even the more culpable ee FO 
in the. commerce of dane e SE; 
ſprung from the attempts of the, En 0 che Spend me chants, = 


of the Spee kae ws: 5 
3 W we (are * 


ſemblance. to our own, what rea can We ws to 
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have 2000400 us with promiſes of an exemption, from 


tlie imperfeclions, the wenkenkffeſs and the evils Inci- 


dent to ſociety in every ſhape ? 18 us time 8 
awake from the dechitfil die of golden be, -_ 


8 adopt as a 2 makim e 
litical conduct that e; as welP as tlie Aber c 
icants of th lobe; 4/0 Jet f 

empire of perfect wiſdon and perfea'virtur ? 

et the Point of. extreme epreſſion bo hen tle 


15 national dignity and credit have funk—ler the incons. 


veniehci s fett every where from'alax' and 1 It admi- 
kl 'of e e the revolt of # part of 


the ſta orth-Carotina==let the mendcing” dif 
- \furbances in Fenttyfvana, and the actual iolurrees 
tions And rebellions in 'Maſldchufetts declare 0 

So far is the general ſenfe'of mankind from ;correſl 


fade with the tenets. of thoſe, WI Ad old n ta! 


Il aſleep our eee diſcordꝰ and hoftility 
| between the ſtates,” in the event of. reg that Tt 


bas from long of tration“ 25 progteſs iy 
become a fort of axiom in ics, iat be | 
| nearnefs. of eber Lan nations ndtufal ene 


writer expt ſes Heel on this 


mies. An intellig 


"Hee to this e Nie BOURING) arion 


e (ſays he) are naturally E xt ures öf ench other; 
ec: unleſs their common weakneſs forces them to lag 
c ina 'conTENBRATR REPUBLIC; and their con⸗ 


Ieſtitätiog prevents the differences that meighbour⸗ 


«hood occafions, excioghiſhing that ſecret jealouly;. 


_ «which difpoſes all ſtates 0 apgrandize- themle]yves: 


"BE at the 'expence of their neighbours: Thie ralfage;, 
"It the ſame eime PRIN, out true 1 TY 81 85 Ax. e 
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ticular anſwer. There are_cauſes of difference within 


kick, e under the reſtraints of a federal conſtitu- 
10n, 


thoſe reſtraints were removed. 


— 


Territorial diſputes have at all times been found one 
of the moſt fertile ſources of hoſtility among nations. 
Perhaps the greateſt proportion, of the wars that have 
deſolated the earth have ſprung from this origin,— 
This cauſe would exiſt, among us, in: full fotce; We 


Caries of the United State. There till are diſcor- 


mated diſcuſſions” concerning he 
which were ungranted at the time 


of the holntion, 


as their property; the others have contended that the 


the ſubmiſſion of the Indian pfopii 
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ant I is ſometimes alked, with an air of ſeeming tri. 
umph, what inducements could the ſlates have, if 
diſunited, to make war upon each other? Tt would 
be a full anſwer to this queſtion to ſay—preciſely: the 5 
ſame inducements which have, at different times, de- 
juged in blood all the nations in the world. But un- 


our immediate contemplation, of the tendency of 


have had ſufficient experience to enable us 
o form'a judgment of what might be expected, if + 
. PS £7") # Bagg © Es 


have a valt tract of unſettled territory within the boun- - 


dant and unde cided claims between; ſeveral of them ; - 
and the diſſolution of the union would lay a founda- 
tion for ſimilar claims between them all. by It is well 5 
known, that they havecheretoſore had ſerious and ani: 
| right to the lands 


and which uſually went under the name of crmn- 
lands. The ſtates Within the limits of whoſe colonial 
governments they were compriſed, have claimed theni 


rights of the crown in this article devol ved upon the 
union; eſpecially as to all that part of the weſtern 
territory which, either by acthal poſſeſſron, or threugh 
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1 to the juriſdiction of the king of Great · Britain: til 
it was relinquiſhed in the treaty of peace. This, it 
1 has been ſaid, was at all eyents an acquiſition to'the 
[i confederacy by compatt with a foreign power, Te has 
been the prulent policy of congrels to appeaſe. this 
| - controverſy, by preyailing upon the ſtates to make 
ceſfions to the Uaited States, for the benefit of the 


2 Dy — — e 


whole. This has been fo far accompliſhed, as under s 
continuation of the union, to afford a decided proſpefſ 
of an amicable termination of the diſpute, A dif 
memberment of the confederacy however would revivg 
: this diſpute, and would create others on the ſame ſubs 
N Jject. At prelent, a large part of the vacant weſtery 
1 territory is by ceſſion at leaſt, if not by e 
WH - Tight, the common property of the union. If thay 
were at an end, the ſtates which have made ceſſions, on 
a principle of federal compromiſe, would be apt, when 

the motive of the grant had ceaſed, to reclaim tl 
lands as a reverſion, , The other ſtates would no doubi 
inſiſt on a proportion, by right of, repreſentation 
Their argument would be that a grant, once made 
could not be reyoked; and that the juſtice of theix 
participating in territory acquired, or ſecured by ih 
joint efforts of the confederacy, remained undimi 
niſhed. If contrary to probability it ſhould be admits 
dec by all the Rites, that each had a right to a fg 

of this common ſtock, there would fill be a difficult 
to be ſurmounted, as to a proper: rae of apportions 
; ment. Different principles would be ſet up by differen 
.- Rates for this purpoſe ; and as they wayld affect the 


— 


|  _ oppolitegnterelt of the parties, they might not eaſily 


be ſuſceptible of a pacific adjuſtment. -_ 


e's b 


is by * f ; : A Wo „„ 14 
In the wide field, of weltern territory, thereſoft, 


: 7 . 


we perceive an ample theatre for. hoſtile pretenſione on 
without any umpire or common judge to interpoſe 
between, the contending parties. 'To reaſon from the 

| paſt to, the future we ſhall have good ground to aps 
prehend, that the ſword would ſometimes be appealed 
0 as the arbiter of their differences. The ciroumeWl:, 
i, a 7> 067 
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ſtances of the pute b. 

ſylvania, 1 the lands at Wyoming, admoniſh 
us, not to be ſangu . 
dation of ſuch differences. The articles of confede· | 
ration 1 the Patties to ſubmit the niatter to the 
deciſion 12 
made, and the court decided in fayour of Pennſyl- 
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between Co begcut wid eie 


ne inexpeRing an ealy accommos-, 


federal court. The ſubmiſſion was | 


vania. But Connecticut gave ſtrong indications of 5 *. 


giſſatisfaction with that determination; nor did ſhe. 


pear to be intifely reſigned to it, till by negotiation. 
nd management ſomething” like an equivalent was 
ound for the laſs ſhe ſuppoſed herſelf to have ſuſtained, 


enſure on the conduR of that ſtate. She no doubt 
incerely believed herſelf to have been injured” by the_ 
deciſion (; and. ſtares, like individuals, acquieſce with” ; 
rreat te actance in * Ceberipinarions' to their diſad- 
fantage. 

Thoſe who fad a an deten of Sa 135 inne 
f the trauſackions, whie) attended the progreſs of the 
ontroverſy between this ſtate and the dit iſtrict of Ver- 
nont, can vouch the oppoſition we experienced, as 
ell from ſtates not intereſted 'as ' from thoſe. which 
ere intereſſed in the claiin ; and ean atteſt the danger 
which the peace of the confederacy might have been 
xpoſed, had this Hate attempted to allert its nights | 
force. Two motives preponderated in that oppo=. 
tion—one a jealouſy entertained of our future powers 


uence in the neighbouring Rates; who had obtained 
rants of lands under the actual government of that 
liſtricck. Even the ſtates which” brought forward 8 
laims, in contradiction to ours, ſeemed more ſolici- . 
ous to diſniember this" ſtate, than to eſtabliſh their 975 
wn pretenſions. Theſe were New. Hampſhire, Maſ- 
chuſetts and Connecticut. Neu). Jerſey: aud Rhode- 
ſland, upon all occafions, diſcovered a warm zeal fur 
he independerice of Vermont; anf Mary land, until 
n te Alen between” 
Canada 


othing here ſaid is intended to convey the ſlighteſt N AF: 1 


nd the other, the intereſt of certain individuals of in- 


— — 


i Canada and that place, entered deeply Into the ſame 
views. Theſe being ſmall ſtates, ſaw with an un- 
of the cauſes, which would be likely to embroil the 


fruit ful ſource of contention. The ſtates leſs favout« 


Each ftate, or ſeparate confederacy, would purſue 


which would beget diſcontent. The habits of inter. 


a diſtinct intereft. The ſpirit of enterpriſe, which cha- 


example of this kind. New-York, from the neceffities 
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friendly eye the perſpective of our growing greatneſs, 
In a review of theſe tranſactions we may trace ſome 


ſtates with each other, if it ſhoald be their unpropi- 
tious deſtiny to become diſunited. B 
The competitions of commerce would be anothe 


o 


ably circumſtanced would be deſirous of eſcaping from 
the diſadvantages of local ſituation, and of ſharing in 
the advantages of their more fortunate neighbours, 


ſyſtem of commercial polity peculiar to itſelf. This 
would occaſion diſtinctions, preferences and excluſions, 


courſe, on the baſis of equal privileges, to which, w 
have been accuſtomed from che earlfeſt ſettlement oi , 
the country, would give a keener edge to thoſe cauſe 
of diſcontent, than they would naturally have, inde- 
pendent of this circumſtance. Ve ſpould be ready ti 
denominate injuries thoſe things which were in reality 
the juſtifiable acts of indæpendent ſovereignties conſulting... 


racteriſes the commercial part of America, has left na 


_ occaſion of diſplaying itſelf unimproved. It is not mei 
all probable that this unbridled ſpirit would pay mu can 
reſpect to thoſe regulations of trade, by which partiMj;eq 


cular ſtates might endeavour to ſecure excluſive be the 
nefits to their own citizens. The infraQions of cheſe diff 
regulations on one fide, the efforts to prevent andi pri- 
repel them on the other, would naturally lead to out- the 
rages, and theſe to ;epriſals a d wars. tion 

The opportunities, which ſome ſtates would have any 
of rendering others tributary to them, by commercial fere 


regulations, would be impitiently ſubmitted to bi dom 


the tributary ſtates. The relative ſituation of New to x 
York, Connecticut and New- Jerſey, would afford au of +! 


; 0 . 
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jf revenue, muſt lay duties on ber importations. A 


un⸗IPreat part of theſe duties mult be paid by the inha< | 
ofa itants of the two other ſtates in the capacity of con- 
meWumers of what we import. New-York would neither 


be willing nor able to forego this advantage. Her 
itizens would not conſent bat a duty paid by them _ 
ould be remitted in favour of the citizens of her 
neighbours 3 nor would it be practicable, if there were 

zot this impediment in, the way, to diſtinguiſh the 
uſtomers in our. own. markets. Would Connecticut 
and New-Jerſey long ſuomit to be taxed by New- 


_ 


W. ork for her exclufive benefit ? Should we be long 

8. permitted to remain in the quiet. and undiſturbed enn k 
11:07 ment of a metropolis, from the poſſeſſion of which  . 

"ve derived an advantage fo odious to our neighbours, 7 


and, in their opinion, ſo oppreſſive? Should we be able 
o preſerye it againſt the incumbent weight uf Connec- 
cat on the one fide, and the co-operating preſſure of 1 
. der fan the other? Theſe are queſtions that _ 
emerity alone will anſwer in the affirmative. — | = 
The publie debt of the union would be a further 
auſe of collifion between the ſeparate ſtates or con- 
ederacies. The apportionment, in the firſt inſtance, 
and the progreſſi ve extinguiſkment, afterwards, would 
be alike productive of ill-hamour and animoſity. How 
ould it be poſſible to gree upon a rule of apportion- 
ment ſatisfactory to all: 


na — 


t at There is ſcarcely any, that 

0c can be propoſed, which is intirely free from real ob?k 
ri ections. Theſe, as uſnal, would be exaggerated by = 
be the adverſe intereſts of the parties. There are even = 


difimilar views among the ſtates, as to the general 
principle of diſcharging the public debt. Some of 


1 — 


ut them, either leſs imprefſed with the importance of na- 
tional credit, or becauſe their citizens have little, if - 

We any, immediate intereſt in the queſtion, feel an indif- 

1418 ference, if not a repugnance to the payment of the 

by domeſtie debt, at any rate: Theſe would be inclined . 

W. to magnify the difficulties of a diſtribution. Otbers WM 
T are credi- 5 4 


of them, a numerous body of whoſe citizens are cre | 
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tors to the public, 


opinion and affected delays. The citizens of the 15 


of the ſtates would be hazarded to the double contin 
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would, upon experiment, be found to bear harder upat 


braced with avidity; and the non-compliance df the 


principle, ſtill delinquencies in payment, on the pat 


management of their finances, accidental diſorders i 
the adminiſtration of the government, and in additie 
to the reſt, the reluctance with which men common 
exigencies which produced them, and interfere wit 


. whatever cauſes would be productive of . complaints 


chan their being bound to mutual contributions 


ond the proportion of the 
in the total amount of the national debt, would be fl 

nuous for ſome equitable and effectual proviſion. Thy 
procraſtinations of the former would excite the reſent 
ments of the latter. The ſettlement of a rule would 
the mean time be poſtponed, by real differences, « 


intereſted, would clamour, foreign powers-would urge 
for the ſatisfaRtion of their juſt demands; and the pea 


gency of external invaſion and internal contention. 

_ Suppoſe the difficultiesof agreeing upon a rule ſur 
mounted, and the apportionment made. Still 
is great rcom to ſuppoſe, that the rule agreed upo 


ſome ſtates than upon others. Thoſe which were ſuf 
ferers by it would naturally ſeek for a mitigation &« 
the burthen. The others would as naturally be di 
inclined to a reviſion, which was likely to end in ut 
increaſe of their own incumbrances. Their refuſ 
would be too plauſible a pretext to the complainin} 
Kates to withhold their contributions, not to be en 


ſtates with their engagements would be a ground 4 
bitter diſſention and altercation. If even the rull 
adopted ſhould in practice juſtify the equality of i 


of ſome of the ſtates, would reſult from a diverſity! 
other cauſes the real deficiency of reſources--the mil 


part with money for purpoſes, that have outlived th 


the ſapply of immediate wants. Delinquencies frodl 


recriminations and quarrels. There is perhaps nothin 
more likely to diſturb the tranquility of nations 


an 
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fas. common object, which does not yield an equal and“ 
oincident benefit, For it is an obſervation as true- 
Tu it is trite, that there is nothing men differ ſo readily 


ſent bout as the payment of money 


Laws in violation of private contracts as they 
mount to aggreſſions on the rights of thoſe ſtates, 


ah oc authoriſed to expect, that a more liberal or more 
quitable ſpirit would preſide over the legiſlations of 
be individual ſtates hereafter, if unreſtrained by any 


"PO" have obſerved. the diſpoſition to retaliation ex- 
POT iced in Connecticut, in conſequence of the enor- 


nd we may reaſonably infer, that in ſimilar caſes, 


— 


noral obligation and ſoeial juſtice... 


oreign nations, and the effects of this ſituation upon 
e peace of the whole, have been ſufficiently unfolded 
n ſome preceding papers. From the view they have 
xhibited of this part of the ſubject, this concluſion is 


ty. dnly by the feeble tie of a ſimple league offenſive and 


mige fen ſive, would by the gperation of ſuch oppoſite and 


arring alliances be gradually entangled in all the 
ernicious labyrinths of European politigs and wars; 
ond by the deſtructive contentions of the parts, into 


WIPE prey to the artifices and machinations of powers 
qually'the enemies of them. all. Divide et impera® 
0" ut be the motto of every nation, that either hates 


e NUMBER... 


®* Divide an d command. 
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hoſe citizens are injured by them, may be conſi- 
ge gered as another probable ſource of hoſtility. . We are 


dcitional checks, than we have heretofore ſeen, in 
oo many inſtances, diſgracing their ſeveral codes. 


ities perpetrated by the legiſlature of Rhode-Iſland + 


nder other circumſtances, a war not of parchment but 
„r ther ſword: would: chaſtiſe ſuch” atrocious breaches of 


he probability of incompatible alliances: between 
he different ſtates, or confederacies, and different 


o be drawn, that America, if: not connected at all, or 


hich ſhe was divided, would be likely to become 
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NUMBER VIII. 


The Effets of internal War in proditinf 
Standing Armies and other Inſtitutions um 
friendly to Liberty. 4/7" 3%, $$ 


„ A SSUMING it therefore as an eſtabliſhed truth 
IN that the ſeveral ſtates, in cafe of difunion; oe 
uch combinations of them as might happen to bs 
formed out of the wreck of the general confederacy; 
would be ſubject to thoſe viciſlitudes of peace and wat; 
of friendſhip and enmity with each other, which have 
{allea to the lot of all neighbouring nations not united 
under one government, let us enter into a conciſe de 
tail of ſome of the conſequences that would attend { ach 
a fituanion, "7: | b 
War between the ſtates, in the firſt periods of theit 
ſeperate exiſtence, would be accompanied with mucl 
greater diſtreſſes than it commonly is in thoſe coun 
tries, where regular military eftabliſhments have long 
obtained. The diſciplined armies always kept on 
foot on the continent of Europe, though they bear 
malignant aſpect to liberty and economy, have not: 
withſtanding been productive of the ſignal advantage 
of rendering ſudden conqueſts jimpracticable, and 5 
preventing that rapid deſolation, which-uſed to mark 
the progreſs of war, prior to their introduction. 'Fhe 
art of fortification has contributed to the ſame ends; 
The nations of Europe are encircled with chains of 
fortified places, which mutually obſtruct invaſioni 
Campaigns are waſted in reducing two or-three frons 
tier garrifons, to gain admittance into an enemy's 
country. Similar impediments occur at every flep 
to exhauſt the ſtrength and delay the progreſs of an 
invader. Formerly an invading .army would pene- 
trate into the heart of 2 neighbouring country, almoſt 
as ſoon as intelligence of its approach could be ret 
is 38 e ceived 
1M 
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eiveds, but now a comparatively ſmall force of diſci» ws 


poſts, is able to impede and finally. to fruſtrate the 
enterpriſes of one much mage ite e The ; 
hiftory of war, in that quarter o lobe, is no 
jonger a hiſtory of nations ſubdued and L over- 
turned, but of towns taken and retaken, of, battle 
that decide nothing, of retreats more beneficial chan 
victories, of much effor and little zequiſition. 
In this country the. ſcene would be altogether re- 
rerſed, + The jealouſy of military eſtabliſhments would 
poſtpone them 5s long as poſlible. The want of for- 


nother, would facilitat inroads... TIS popalous fares 
would with little difficulty 2 the leſs populous. 
16. Conqueſts would be as eaſ 31 — made 
Alx to be retained, | „War there: 5 
155 ry. and predatory. Plunder an | devaſtation 
the ever march in the train of irre Tbe cala- 
nad mities of individuals would make the principal atx 
oun in the events, which would charaRerile 
lonaMexploits.. 
t i This iQure is not too highly En ag r 
ar i onfeſs, it would not long remain a juſſ one. Saſety 
not om external danger is the moſt powerful dee of. 
tagi tional conduct. Even the ardent. love of liberty _ 
d i, after: a time, give. yay. to its diftates. The 
0 violent. deſtruftion of life an roperty incident to 
1 the continual effort and EP attendant on 4 
ade ate of continual danger, will. compel nations the 
1. 


fioni 
Tons | 
my's 
eps 
f an 
ene- 


ity, to-inſtitutions which have..a tendeney to deſtroy, 
heir civil and political rights, Jo be more ſafe, 5 
hey, uf length become willing torun the riſk of being 
eis ree, 12 
The inſtitutions chiefly alluded o to are 5TAXDING, 
8 M188, and the copreſpondent appendages of mili- _ 
moſtF-ry eſtabliſhment. Standing armies, it is ſaid, are, - 
e re e CES the new conſutution, and it is 
3 bicnce. 


ed 
7 
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plined troops, acting on the deſenſive with the aid of 0 the 


tifications leaving the..frootiers of ove ate, open to Wy 


oft attached, to. liberty, to refart for, repoſe.and ſecu⸗ : Zn 
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They would' at the ſame time, be neceſſicared-u; 
ſtrengthen the executive arm of government; i 


of the legiſlative authority. 


The expedients which have been mentioned wou 


armies, have often triumphed over large ſtates, 


{2 no guard at all on this ſubject. 


thence infered that they would exiſt under it.. fh 
Inference, from the very form of the propoſition, is 
at beſt, problematical and uncertain. But sr AND 
ARMIES, it may be replied,” muſt inevitablyteſatt 
from a diſſolution of the confederacy. / Frequent war, 
and conſtant apprehenſion, ' which require a' ftate of 
as conſtant preparation will infalltbly produce them 
The weaker ſtares, or confederacies, would firſt hav 
recourſe to them, to put themſelves upon an equality 
with their more potent neighbours. ' They would 
endeavour to ſupply the inferiority of population and 
reſources, by a more regular and effective ſyſtem of 
defence, by diſciplined troops and by fortifications 


doing which, their conſtitutions would acquire a pro 
greflive direction towards monarchy. It is of the 
nature of war'to increaſe the executive at the expet 


j 


* 
* 
8H 
7 


ſoon give the ſtates, or confederacies; that made uſe 
of them, a ſuperiority over their neighbours. Sm 

fates, or ſtates of leſs natural ſtrength, under vigoroul 
governments, and with the aſſiſtanee of diſciplinet 


ftates of greater natural ſtrength, which have beet 
deſtitute of theſe advantages. Neither the pride, 10 


the ſafety of the more important ſtates ,.or-confedera ily 2 
Cies, would permit them long to ſubmit to this mort in 
fying and adventitious inferiority. | They wou, 
quickly reſort to means ſimilar to thoſe by whieh ef 
Had been effected, to reinſtate themſelves in their loi ſit 
pre- eminence. Thus we ſhould in a little time; ſel oft 
eſtabliſhed in every part of this country, the ſama the 
: 's, | FN | . Bo * 2 | 8 EP; Va 14 _engin 4 Pre 
nis objection will be fully examined in its proper place 13 
and it will be ſhown that the only rational precaution whicl in 
could have been taken on this ſubject, has been taken; and rar 
much better one than is to be found in any conſtititution tha the 
has been heretofore framed in America, moſt of which contain” 
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engines of deſpotiſm which have been the ſcourge of * 
the old world. This at leaft would be the natural 
courſe of things, and our reaſonings will be the more 
likely to be jaſt, in eren as they. are accommo- 5 
dated to this ſtandard. | 

Theſe are not vague inferences, drawn. from b 
poſed or ſpeculative defects in a conſtitution, the whole 
power of which is lodged in the hands of the people, 
or their repreſentatives and delegates, but they are 
ſolid concluſions drawn from the natural and mare 
prog reſs of human affairs. | 

It may perhaps be aſked, by way of objeQion 10 : 
this, why did not ſtanding armies ſpring up out ß 
he contentions which ſo often diſtracted the: antient 
republics of Greece ? Different anſwers equally ſatiſ. 
factory, may be given to this. queſtion. | Ihe induſ- 
trious 5 bits of he people of the preſent day, abſorbed . 
in the purſuits of gain, and devoted to the improve. 
ments of agriculture and commerce, are incompatible . 
with-the condition of a nation of ſoldiers, which was 
the true condition of the people of. thoſe republics, _ 
The means of revenue, which, have been fa, greatly - 
multiplied by the encreaſe.of gold and filver, and of - 
the arts of induſtry, and the ſcience of finance, which , 
is the offspring of modern times, concurring with the 
habits of nations, have produced an entire revolution, 
in the ſyſtem of war, and have. rendered diſciplined 
armies, diſtinct from the. body. of the citizens, the 2 
inſeparable companion of frequent hoſtility. . 

There-is a wide difference alſo, between "military : 
eſtabliſhments in a coun ſeldom. expoſed. by its 
ſituation te internal Wy bebe and in one Which is 
oſten ſubject to them, and always apprehenſive of 
them. N former. can have no god 
pretext, if they are even ſo inelined, to keep on 122 0 
armies ſo numerous as muſt of neceſbty be maintained . 
in the latter. Theſe armies being, in the firſt caſe, 
rarely, ifat all, called into activity r interior defence, 
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the poſſibility of foreign invaſion, ſuperſede the neceſ- 
ſity of a numerous amy within the kingdom! A 
ſufficient force to make head againſt a Tudden deſcent 
till the militia'could have time to rally and embody, 
is all that has been deemed requiſite. No motive of 
national policy dür demande, nor would public 

opinion have tolerated a larger number of troops 
upon its domeſtic eſtabliſhment. There has been, for 


a long time paſt, little room for the operation of the 
other caufes, which have been enumeèraàted as the con- 
ſequences of internal war. This peculiar felicity of 
fituation has, in a great degree, contributed to preſervos 
he liberty, which that country to this day enjoys, in 
ſpite of the prevalent venality and corruption. If, on 
the contrary, Britain had been ſituated on the conti- - 
nent anfl had been compelled, as ſhe'wonld have been 
dy that ſituation, to make her military eſtabliſhments 
at home co-extenfive with thoſe of the other great 
powers of Europe, tie, like them would in alf proba- 
bility, be at this day a victim to the abſolute power of 
a ſingle man. Tis poſſible, though not eaſy, that 
he people of that iſland may be enſlaved from other 
auſes, but it cannot be by the proweſs of an army 
ſo inconſiderable as that which has been uſually kept 
ot Ed * 


p within the kingdom. 


* 


If we are wiſe enough te preſerve the union; we 


-— nay for ages enjoy an advantage ſimilar to that of 
E 0 . BY ., 2 : * - 2 2 
ee n inſulted” ſituation. Europe is at a great diſtance 


from us. Her colonies in our vicinity, will be likely 
to continue too much diſproportĩoned in ſtrength, to 
be able to give us any dangerous annoyance. Extenſive 
military eſtabliſhments cannot, in this poſition be ne- 
eſſary to our ſecurity. But if we ſhould be diſunited, 


yn and the integral parts ſhould either remain ſeparated, 
rr which is moſt probable, ſhould be thrown together 
Into two or three confederacies, we ſhould be in a ſnort 
ver urſe of time, in the predicament of the continental 
an owers of Europe. | Oar liberties would he a prey co 


— 
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| the means of defending ourſelves againſt cheamb tio! 
| and Jealouſy of each other. e 
This is an idea not ſuperficial nor ſatile, but folid 
and weighty. It deſerves the moſt ſerious and mature 
conſideration of every prudent and honeſt man of what- 
ever party, If ſuch men, will make a firm and ſolemn 
pauſe, and meditate diſpaſſionately on the impor! ance 
of this intereſting idea, if they will contemplate it, 
in all its attitudes, and trace it to all its conſequences 
they will not heſitate to part with trivial obje&Qions 
to a conſtitution, the rejection of. which would in all 
probability put a final period. to the union · 2 
airy phantoms that flit before the diſtempered imay 
nations of ſome of its adverſaries, would quickly Me 
place to the more ſubſtantial e of daa 
real, certain, and. formidable. e 
| - | PUBLIUS 
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The U, liner the Union as a Safe guard 23 
domeſtic Faction and Inf urrection. 4 


Clem: union. will bs of the abi moment u 
the peace and liberty of the ſtates as a barritt 
againſt domeſtic faction and inſurrection. It is im- 

poſſible to read the hiſtory. of the petty republics of 
Greece and Italy, without feeling. ſenſations of horro 
and diſguſt at the diſtractions with which they were 
_ continually. agitated, and at the rapid ſucceſſion of res 
volut ions, by which they were kept in a ſtate of per 
petual vibration, between the extremes of tyranny: 

and anarchy. If. they exhibitoccaſional calms,.theſk 
only ſerve as ſhortlived contraſts to the furious ſtorms 
that àre to ſucceed, If now and then intervals 0 

felicity open themſelves to view, we behold them wit 
2 mixture of * t from the . * 
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he pleaſing ſcenes before us are ſoon to be over- 
helmed by the tempeſtuous waves of ſedition and 
party rage. If momentary rays of glory break forth 

rom the gloom, while they dazzle us with a tranſient 
and fleeting brilliancy, they at the ſame time ad- 
moniſhk us to lament that the vices of government 
ſhould pervert the direction and tarniſh the luſtre of 


it, hoſe bright talents and exalted endowments, for 
es; Mwhich the favoured ſoils, tkat produced them, have 
»nsWbeen fo juſtly celebrated. 7 ON 
all From the diſorders that disfigure the annals of thoſe 


republics, the advocates of deſpotiſm have drawn ar- 
pieWpuments, not only againſt the forms of republican 
government, but againſtthe very principles of civil 
iberty. They have decried all free government, as 
nconſiſtent with the order of ſociety, and have in- 
Julged (demſelves in malicious exultation over its 
riends and partizans. Happily for mankind, ſtu- 
dendous fabrics reared on the baſis of liberty, which 
ave flouriſhed for ages, have in a few glorious in- 
nces refuted their gloomy ſophiſms. And, I truſt, 
America will be the broad and ſolid foundation of 
dther edifices not Jeſs magnificent, which will be 
qually permanent monuments of their errors. 
5 But it is not to be denied that the portraits they 
nt ta lave ſketched of republican government, were too 
rrieeWhot copies of the originals from which they were taken. 
„id fit had been found impracticable, to have deviſed 
cs o models of a more perfect ſtructure, the enlightened 
orrof friends to liberty would have been obliged to abandon 
welehe cauſe of that ſpecies of government as indefen- 
of re ible. The ſcience of politics, however, like moſt other 
. per ciences, has received great improvement. The efficacy 
aun various principles is now well underſtood, which 
eere either not known at all, or imperfectly known to 
orme he antients. The regular diftribution of power into 
als ofliſtinct departments the introduction of legiſlative 
with allances and checks the inſtitution of courts com 
that oſed of judges, holding their obices during gesd 25 
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behaviour the repreſentation. of the. people in th 
Jegiſlature . by deputies of their own election bei 
are either wholly, new diſcoveries, or have made 
their principal progreſs towards perfection in modery 
times. They are means, and powerful means, by 
which tle excellencies of republican. goverment. may 
be retained, and its imperfs Rane leſſened or avyidet 
To this catalogue of circumſtances, that tend to; thi 
amelioration of popular ſyſtems of civil goyernmend| 
I ſhall venture, however novel it may appear to ſome 
to add one more on a principle, which has 1 Wh de 
the foundation of an objection to the ne conſtitutiar 
1 mean the xnNLAKGEMENT of the or p1T Withit 
which ſuch ſyſtems are to revolve, either in'reſpe& 
the dimenſions of a ſingle ſtate, or to the conſalidatio 
of ſeveral. ſmaller ſtates into one great confederacyi 
The latter is that which immediately concerns £ 
object under conſideration. It will however be af ul 
to examine the principle in its application to à ſing 
tate, which ſhall be attended to in another place. 
TDue utility of a confederacy, as well to ſuppre 
faction and to guard the internal tranquility of ſtat 
as to increaſe their external force and ſecurity, is 
reality not a new- idea. It has; been practiſed ug 
in different countries and ages, and has received U 
ſanction of the moſt applauded writers on the ſübje 
of politics. The opponents of the LAN propel 
Have with great aſſiduity cited arid circulated che 
ſervations of Monteſquieu on the neceſſity of ace 
tracted territory for a republican government. 
they ſeem not to have been appriſed ofthe ſentimet 
of that great man expreſſed. in another part of 
- work, not to have adverted to the conſequences of 
principle to which they ſubſcribe, with ſuch ref 
; Aequieſcen e. as ol 
When Monteſquieu reccommends a ſmall extent 
republics, the tandards he had in view were of dim 
. Gons, far ſhort of the limits of almoſt every « 
: uf theſe ſtates : Neither Virginia, Maſſachule 
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Pennſylvania, ;:New- York, North-Carolina nor Geor- 
gia, can by any means be compared with the models 
rom which he: reaſoned, and to which the terms of 
his diſcription apply. If we therefore take his ideas 
on this point, as the criterion of truth, we -ſhall-be 
driven to; the alternative; either of taking refuge at 
once in the arms of monarchy, or of ſpliting ourſelves 
into an infinity of little, jealous, claſhing; tuinultudus 
commonwealths, the eee of unceafing 
diſcord and the miſerable: objects of univerſal piry-or 
contempt. :- Some of the writers, who have come for- 
ward on the other ſide of the queſtioh, ſeem'to-have 
been aware of the dilemma ; and have even been bold 
enough to hint at the diviſion of the larger ſtates, as a 
deſirable thing. Such an infatuated policy, ſuch a deſ- 
perate expedient, might by the multi plication pf petty 
offices anſwer the views of men, who poſſeſs not quali- 
fications to extend their influence beyond the narrow 
ircles of perſonal. intrigue, but it could never promote 
be greatneſs or happinefs of the people of America. 
kefering the examination of the principle itſelf to 
another place, as has been alread/ mentioned, d will 
be ſuſſicient to remark hefe, that in the ſenſt of the 
author who has been moſt emphaticallʒ quoted upon 
the occaſion, it would only dictate a reduction of the . 
5123 of the more conſiderable MrMBERs of the 0 
union; but would not militate againſt their being all 
comprehended in one:confederate government. And 
this is the true queſtion, in the diſcuſſion of which we 
are at preſeatantereſted. 1 Seil. 0 e 5 9135 82 
So far are the ſuggeſtions of Monteſquieu. from 
ſtanding in oppoſi tion to a general union of the ſtates, 
that he explicitely; treats of a CONFEDERATE RE- 
PUBLIC as the expedient for- extending the ſphere of 


popular government and reconciling the advantages 
of monarchy with thoſe of republicanim. 
eItiis very probable (ſays he*) that mankind Wo 
« have been obliged at mm YE ny 


Spirit of Laws, Vol, I. Book = Chap, I. 
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* ſupreme authority, he could not be ſuppoſed to have 


it. Should abuſes creep into one part, they are 


By the confederacy may be diſſolved, and. no oval, | 
* derates preſerve their ſovereignty. 


it enjoys the internal happineſs of each, and with 
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« under the government of a s1xGLE PERSON. Had 
they not contrived a kind of conſtitution, that has all 
«« the internal advantages of a republican, together 
„with the external force of a monarchical govern- 
% ment. I mean a CONFEDERATE: REPUBLIC. 
„This form of government is a convention, by 
which ſeveral ſmaller fates agree to become mem. 
«c<-bers,,of a larger. one, which they intend to form, It 
is. a kind of aſſemblage of ſocieties that conſtitute a 
«© new one, capable of encreaſing by means of new 
« aſſociations, till they arrive to ſuch: a degree of 
«© power, as to be able to provide for the wenn by 
ce the united body, | 15 
A republic 67 this kind, able to withſtand an ex · 
«© ternal force, may ſupport itſelf without any internal 
s corruption. , The form of this ſociety prevents alt. 
«© manner of inconveniences. | 
e If a ſingle member ſhould attempt to ofars the. 


«© an equal authority and credit in all the Confederate 
<« ſtates. , Were he to have too great influence over 
«<:one, this would alarm the reſt. Were he to ſubdu@ 
<< a part, that which; would till remain free might 
«© oppoſe him with forces, independent of thoſe which 
«© he had uſurped, aud overpower him before he n 
4 be ſettled in his uſurpation. 

«« Should a popular inſurrection EG in one of 
<< the confederate ſtates, the others are able to quell" 


<c reformed by thoſe that remain ſound. : The ſtate 
«© may be deſtroyed on one ſide, and not on the other; 


«© As this government is compoſed of ſmall republios'] 


«c reſpect to its external ſituation it is poſſeſſed, by 
«« means of the aſſociation of all | the Nee of Wy 
large monarchies.“ en „„ 

; „ 1 have, 


\ 
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I have thought it proper to quote at length theſe 
intereſting paſſages, becauſe they contain a luminous 
abridgment of the principal arguments in favour of 
the union, and muſt effectually remove the falſe im- 
preſſions, which a miſapplication of other parts of the 
work was calculated to produce. They have at the 
ſame time an intimate connection with the more im- 
mediate deſign of this paper; which is to illuſtrate 
the tendency of the union to repreſs domeſtic faction 
and inſurrection. | 

A diſtinction, more ſubtle than accurate, has been 
raiſed between a confederacy and a conſolidation of the 

ates. The eſſential characteriſtic of the firſt is ſaid 
o be, the reſtriction of its authority to the members 
n their collective capacities, without reachin g co the 
ndividuals of whom they are compoſed. It is con- 
ended that the national council ought to have no 
oncern with any obje& of internal adminiſtration. 

\n exact equality of ſuffrage between the members 
as alſo been infiſted upon as a leading feature of a 
onfederate government. Theſe poſitions are in the 

ain arbitrary; they are ſupported neither by prin- 
iple nor precedent. It has indeed happened that 
governments of this kind have. generally operated in 
he manner, which the diſtinction. taken notice of, 

uppoſes to be inherent. in their nature but there 
ave been in moſt of them extenſive exceptions to the 
raQice, which ſerve to prove, as far as example will 

o, that there is no abſolute rule on the ſuhject. And 

will be clearly ſhewn, in the courſe of this inveſti- 
ation, that as far as the principle contended for has 
revailed, it has been the canſe of incurable diſorder 

d imbecility i in the government. 

The definition of a confederate republic oma ſimply 
be, an ©* aſſemblage of ſocieties,” or an aſſociation 
f two or more ſtates into one rate.” The extent, 

odifications and objects of the federal. authority , are 
ere matters of diſcretion. So long as' thei ſeparate 
ganization of the members be * aboliſhed, ſo 
K 2 e long 
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long as it exiſts by a conſtitutional neceſſity for Toe 
purpoſes, though it ſhould be in perfect ſubordination 
to the general; authority of the union, it. would fill 
be, in fact and in theory, an aſſqciation of ſtates, ol 
a confederacy. The pr e conſtitution, ſo far fron 
:mplying:an abolition of the ſtate governments, makt 
them conſtituent parts of the national FREED 
allowing them a direct repreſentation in the? ſenate 
and leaves in cheir poſſeſſion certain excluſive and vs 
important portions of ſovereign power. This ful 
correſponds, in every rational import of the terms 
with the idea of a federal government. 

In the Lycian confederacy, which conſiſted 
: twenty-three | CITIES,.or republics, the largeſt we! 
_ intitled to three votes in the coMMOn'. COUNCIE, 
thoſe of the middle claſs to vo, and the ſmalleſt 
oe. The comMMoN COUNCIL had the appointmel 
of all the judges and magiſt rates of the reſpedin 
oirIiES. This was certainly the moſt delicate ſpecii 
of interference in their internal adminjftration j for „ 
there be any thing that ſeems excluſively appropriate 
to the local juriſdictions, i it is the appointment of the 
own offi cers. Yet Monteſquieu, ſpeaking of this aſſ 
ciation, ſays*< Were I to give a model of an excel" 
«© confederate republic, i it would be that of Lycian 
Thus we perceive that the diſtinctions inſiſted up M 
were not within the contemplation of this enli ghtes ; 
Civilian; and: we ſhall be led to conelude; that M 


are the novel refinements of an erroneous a ee 
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Mode be numerous arge pro romiſe 

well conſtructed o union, none deſerves to hę 
accurately developed than its Aude to breit 
control the violence of faction. The friend of popu 
 governinel 
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governments, never finds himſelf ſo much alarmed 
ſor their character and fate, as when he contemplates 
their propenſity to this dangerous vice. He will not 
fail therefore to ſet a due value on any plan which, 
without violating the principles to which he is 
attached; provides a proper cure for it. The inſla- 
bility, injuſtice and confuſion introduced into the 
public councils, have in truth been the mortal diſeaſes 
under which popular governments have every where 
periſhed ; as they continue to be the favorite and 
fruitful topics from which the adverſaries to liberty 
derive their moſt ſpecious declamations. The valu-- 
able improvements made by the American conſtitu- 
tioas on the popular models, both antient and modern, 
annot certainly be too much admired; but it would 
de an unwarrantable partiality, to contend that they 
have as effectually obviated the danger on this ſide 
2s was wiſhed and expected. Complaints are every 
here heard from our moſt conſideratè and virtuous 
itizens, equally the friends of public and private 
aith, and of public and perſonal. liberty; that our 
governments are too unſtable; that the public good 
s diſregarded in the conflicts of rival parties; and 
hat meaſures are too often decided, not according to- 
he rules of juſtice, and the rights of the minor party; . 
dat by the ſuperior force of an interreſted and over- 
bearing majority. However anxiouſly. we may win 
hat theſe complaints had no foundation, the evidence 
df known fatts will not permit us to deny that theß 
are in ſome degree true It will be found indeed, 
dn a candid review of quriſituation, that ſome of the 
liſtreſſes under which we labour, have been erroneouſly - 
harged on the operation of our governments; but it 
1] be found at the ſome time, that other cauſes: will - 
ot alone aczoint for many of our heavieſt misfortunes; , 
and particularly; :for+that> preuailing and increaſing 
diſtruſt of publie engagement and alarm for private 
righte, which are erhoedt from one end of the con- 
nent to the other. Theſe muſt be chiefly, it not: 
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wholly, effects of the unſteadineſs and injuſtice, wil 


_ which a. factious ſpirit has tainted our public admi- 


niſtration. ; 13 1 es 

By a faction I underſtand a number of citizens, 
whether amounting to a majority or minority of th 
whole, who are united and actuated by ſome common 


impulſe of paſſion, or of intereſt, adverſe to the righ 


of other citizens, or to the permanent and aggregatg 
Intereſts of the community, xx. 

There are two methods of curing the miſchiefs bf 
faction: The one, by temoving its cauſes ; the other, 


by controling /its effects. 


'There are again two methods of removing the cauſ | 
of faction: The one by deſtroying the liberty Which 


. 3s eſſential to its exiſtence z the other, by giving to 


every citizen the ſame opinions, the ſame paſſions, 
and the ſame intereſts, | , waa 
It could never be more truly ſaid than of the fit 


remedy, that it is worſe than the diſeaſe. Liberty isu 
faction, what air is to fire, an aliment without which 


it inſtantly expires, But it could not be a leſs folly 
aboliſh liberty, which is eſſential to political life, be 
cauſe it nouriſhes faction, than it would be to 'wrlh thy 
annihilation of air, which is eſſential to animal his 
becauſe it imparts 3o fire its deſtrutive-agency. .. '- 
The ſecond expedient is as impracticable, as th 
firſt would be unwiſe. As long as the reaſon of maj 


continues fallible, and he is at liberty to exerciſe, it 


different opinions will be formed. As long as thi 
connection ſubſiſts between his | reaſon and his felt 


7 love, his opinions and his paffions will have a reci 


procal influence on each other; and the former; wil 
be objects to which the latter will attach themſelv 
The diverſity in the faculties of men from which th 


rights of property orginate, is not leſs an inſuperabi 


of theſe faculties. is the firſt object af government; 
From the protection of different and unequal 'facultif 
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and kinds of property immediately reſults: And from 
the influence of theſe on the ſentiments and'views of the 
reſpective proprietors, enſues a diviſion. of the ſociety 
into different intereſts and parties. 
The latent cauſes of faction are thus'ſown'in the 
nature of man; and we ſee them every where brought 
into, diffetent degrees of activity, according to the 
different circumſtances of civil ſociety. A zeal für 
different opinions concerning religion, concerning 
government, and many other points, as well of ſpe- 
culation as of practice; an attachment to different 
leaders ambitiouſly contending for pre- eminence and 
power; or to en A of other diſcriptions whoſe for- 
tunes have been interreſting to the human paſſions, 
have in turn divided mankind into parties, inflamed 
them with mutual animoſity, and rendered them much 
more diſpoſed to vex and oppreſs each other, than to 
co-operate for · their common good. So ſtrong is this 
propenſity of mankind. to fall into mutual animoſities, 
that where no ſubſlantial occaſion preſents itſelf, the 
moſt frivolous and fangiful diſtinttions have been ſuf - 
ficient to kindle their unfriendly paſſions,” and excite 
their moſt violent conflicts. But the moſt common 
and durable ſource of factions, has been the various 
and unequal diſtribution of property. Thoſe who hold, 
and thoſe who are without property, have ever formed 
diſtinct intereſts in ſociety, . Thoſe ho are creditors, 
and thoſe who are debtors, fall under a like diſcrimi- 
nation. A landed intereſt, a manufacturing intereſt, _ 
a mercantile intereſt; a monied intereſt, with many 
leſſer intereſta, grow, up of neeeſſity in.civilized na- 
tions, and divide them into different claſſes,, actuated 
by different ſentiments. and views. The regulation of 
theſe various andinterfering intereſts forms the prin- 
cipal taſk omlernlegiſlaciop, and involves the ſpirit 
of party; zand tian in the  neceilary and. ordinary 
"perazions an armament. e 
becauſe his intereſt would -corrainly bias bis judg 


* 
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ment, EE not impfobably, corrupt his eint 
With equal, nay with greater 3 a body rfl 
are unfit to be both Judges and parties, at the/fine 
time; ;, yet, what are many of the moſt importagt ach 
of | legiſlation, ' but ſo many 12 8 80 determinitionz, 
not indeed concerning the fight x of Di ſingle perſons, 
but Sener the Sy of large bodies of citizen; 
and what are the different cla 1 of legiflators, but 
advacates and parties to the cauſes which they detet⸗ 
mine? Is a law propoſed concerning private debts? 
It is a queſtion to which the eræditors are parties on 
one Aae and the debtors on the other. Jaſtice ou 
to hold the balance between them. Yet the parties 
are and: muſt be themſelves the jadges; 3 and Ns mot 
numerous part : or, in other words, the moſt powerful 
factign mult be expected to prevail. Shall domefſi 
manufactures be encouraged, and in what degree, by 
reſtrictions on foreign manufactures? Are duese 
Which would be differently 1 dectded by the landed and 
the manufa factürip Fi \clafſts ; ard probably by neither, 
with, a, ſole regar to  Jiftice and dae public good. The 
apportionment « of t axes on the varibil deſcriptidns t 
property, is an act. which ſeems to require the mol 
exact impartiality, yer't there is perhaps nolegillativ 
act in which gr g 1 enerd opportunity and temptation aft 

given to a minant party, to trample on the rul 
15 te the very Milling! with which! they over-burtel 1 
the inferior numb en is a Chilli ing ſaveq"to"thetr oi 

c ets, | | 13 4% Arien 880 Ld 
Oh in vain. e, ib eli ghtened ſtatefmen wi | 
be able to adju A theſe yore Fed intereſts, and rendet 
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tem all ſubſervient to che publie Enlig neg n 

ſtateſmen will not always be n 25 a 

Jay) ny caſes, can ſuch an adjuſtment be mage = "at ſy 

1 hout ; taking Ingo o view indirect and remote chu 1o 

4 deans; Will rarely Prexvart over the mme b; 

1  giate intereſt which. ne party may 115 in diflegaidu be 
the by eh of anot „or e the whole.” 
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fity. The inferrence to which we are brought, is, that 
men, the cau/es of faction cannot be removed; and that 


LY 


ts effects. ' 5 TTC 
It a faction conſiſts of leſs than a majority, relief 18 


relief is only to be ſought in the means of controling 


tons 8 ſupplied by the republican principle, which enables 
en the majority to defeat its finiſter views by regular 
„ but vote: It may clog the adminiſtration, it may convulſe 
ſetet- the ſociety; but it will be unable to execute and maſk 
bs its violence under the forms of the conſtitution. When 
2s on a majority is included in a faction, the form of popular 
ſughe government on the other hand; enables it to ſacrifice 
Artie to its ruling paſſion or intereſt, both the public good 


and the rights of other eſtizens. To ſecure the public 
good, and private rights againſt the danger of ſuch 
a faction, and at the ſame time to preſerve the ſpirit - 
and the form of popular government, is then the 
great object to which our enquiries are directed. Let 
me add that it is the great deſideratum, by which 
alone this form of government can be reſcued from 
the opprobrium under which it has ſo long labored, 
and be recommended to the eſteem and adoption of 
maki 151 oil for er a3 „ 
By what means is this object attainable ? Evidently 
by one of two only. Either the exiſtence of the ſame 
paſſion or intereſt in a majority at the ſame time, muſt 
be prevented; or the majority, having ſuch co-exiſtent 
paſſion'or intereſt, muſt be rendered, by their number | 
and local firuation, unable to concert and carry into 
effect ſchemes of oppteſſion. If the impulſe and the 
opportunity bd ſuffered to coincide, we well know that 
neither moral nor religious motives. can be relied on 
as an adequate control. They are not found; to be 
ſuch on the injuſtice and violence of individuals, and 
loſe their efficacy in proportion to the number com: 
> ' F nie "TY {6 46. 1 ' 4 
bined together; that is, in proportion as their efficacy 
%% ³-jm fa in ed ek sf 
From this view of the ſubjeQ, it may be concluded 
that a pure democracy, by which I mean 2 ſociety, 
= CEE: 
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incompatible with perſonal ſecurity, or the rights. af 


lives, as they have been violent in their deaths. 


rights, they would, at the ſame time, be perfectly 


a different proſpect, and promiſes the cure for which 
it varies from pure democracy, and we ſhall compre 
which it muſt derive from the union. 


racy and a republic, are firſl, the delegation of the 


of citizens, and greater ſphere of country, over müch 


through the medium of a choſen body. of Citizens, 


conſiderations, Under ſuch a regulation, it may well 
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conſiſting of a ſmall number of citizens, who aſſemble 

and adminiſter the government in perſon, can admit 
of no cure for the miſchiefs of faction. A common 
paſſion or intereſt will, in almoſt every caſe, be felt by 
a majority oſ the whole; a communication and con- 

cert reſults from the form of government itſelf; aud 
there is nothing to check the inducements to facritiee 
the weaker party, or an obnoxious individual. Hence 
it is, that ſuch democracies have ever been ſpeQagles 
of tutbulence and contention ; have ever been found 


property; and have in general been as ſhort in their 
Theoretic politicians, who have patronized this ſpecies 
of government, have erroneouſly ſuppoſed, that by re- 
ducing mankind to a perfect equality in their political 
equallized, and affimilated in their poſſeſſions, the 
opinions 2nd their paſſions. 
A republic, by which I mean a government. in 
which the ſcheme of repreſentation takes place, opens 
we are ſeeking, Let us examine the points in which 
hend both' the nature of the cure, and the efficacy! 
The two great points of difference between a demo- 


government, in the latter, to a ſmall number of citi- 
zens elected by the reſt ; ſecondly, the greater number 


the latter may be extended: | 
The effect of the firſt difference is, on the one honk | 
to refine and enlarge the public views, by paſſing them 


whoſe wiſdom may bett diſcern the true intereſt of their 
country, and whoſe patriotiſm”, and love of Juſtice, will 
be leaſt likely to 'facrifice it to temporary or partial 
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zppen that the public voice pronounced by the repre- 3 


* 


i atatives of the people, will be more conſonant to the 
on blic good, than if pronounced by the people them 

by es convened for the purpoſe. On the other hand. 
on: Mie effect may be inverted. Men of factious tem- 
ers, of local prejudices, or of ſiniſter deſigns, may 4 
ice intrigue, by corruption, or by other means, firſt ; 
nce Wain the ſuffrages, and then betray the intereſts of + 
les e people. The queſtion reſulting. is, whether ſmall 
ind extenſive republics are moſt fayourable to the elec- 
. of Wn of proper guardians of the public weal ; and it is 


zarly decided in favour of the latter by two obvious 


.— aſderations. Sg VVV 
cies In che firſt place. it is to be remarked, that however 

re- el the republic may be, the repreſentatives myſt be 
ical ed to a certain number, in order to guard againft_. 
Aly WE cabals of a few ; and that however large it may 
heir they muſt be limited to a certain number, in order 


guard againſt the confuſion of a- multitude. Hence 
number of repreſentatives in the two caſes not 


ens ng in proportion to that of the cogſtituents, and 
nich eng proportionally greateſt in the ſmall republic, it 


lows, that if the pfoportion of fit charaQters be not 
in the large than in the ſmall republic, the former 
| preſent a greater option, and conſequently a 
ater probability of a fit choĩſmee. 
n the next place, as each repreſentative will be 


the en by a greater number of citizens in the large 
citi- i 


n in the ſmall republic, it will be more difficult for 
orthy candidates to pracliße with ſueceſs the vicious 
, by which elections are too often carried; and the 
rages of the people being more free, will be more 
iy to centre on men who poſſeſs the moſt attrac- 

| 2 and the moſt diffuſive and eſtabliſned 
actes, Re Tt 

t muſt be confeſſed, that in this, as in moſt other 
s, there is a mean, on both fides of which incon- 185 


2 


ie Yiencies will be Sata to lie. By enlargibg e 
well Mn the number of electors, you render the 'repre- 
ES | 1 - . ſentativg 
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ſentative too 8 2 acquainted with Abe e i 
cumſtances and leſſer intereſts; as by reducing 
too much, 'you render him unduly attached 10 W 
and too little fit to comprehend and Ie ron 10 
national objects. The federal conſtitution forms 
happy combination in this reſpect; the great 
aggregate intereſts. being refered to the nationa "= 
local and particular to the ſtate legiſlatures. 
The other point of difference is, the greatet uf 
ber of citizens and extent of territory Which mg 
brought within the compaſs of republican, than 
democratic government; and it is this circumitayl 
principally which renders factious combinationslefi 
2 dreaded in the former, than in the latter. 
ſmaller the ſociety, the fewer probably will bel 
diſtinct parties and intereſts compoſing it; the , fel 
the diſtinct parties and intereſts, the more frequent 
will a majority be found of the ſame party; ant} 
ſmaller the number of individuals compoſing-a mi 
rity, and the ſmaller the compaſs within which 
are placed, the more eaſily will they concert 


* 


execute their pfans of oppreſſion, . Extend the f 
and you take in'a, greazer variety of parties and 
reſts ; you, make it leſs probable that a major 
the whole will have a common. motive to invack 
rights of other citizens; or if ſuch a common mal 
_ exiſts, it will be more difficult for all who feel 
diſcover their own ſtrength., and to act in uniſon | N 
each other. Beſides, other impedimentz, it mal 


»*& 


remarked, that where there, is a conſcionineſs of; ul 
or diſhonourable purpoſes, communicazion 14 all 
checked by akte, 1n propogon,ty e en 
concurrence is neceſſa x. Ke 
Hence it clearly appears, that the ſame advanil 
which a republic has over a democracy, in contra 
the effects of faction, is enjoyed by a large oyer all 
republic is enjoyed by the, union over the Hage 
piii, , Does ts ugh 8 conſiſt in the I 
©, tation of repreſentatives, whoſe enlightened viewll 
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virtcous ſentiments render tem ſuperior to local 
prejudices, and to ſchemes of injuſtice? It will not 
be denied, that the repreſentation- of the union will 


Does it conſiſt in the greater ſecurity afforded by a 
greater variety of parties, againſt the event of any 

ne party being able to outnumber and oppreſs the 
reſt? In an equal degree does the encreaſed variety 
of parties, compriſed within the union, encreaſe this 
security. Does it; in fine, conſiſt in the greater 


of the ſecret wiſhes of an unjuſt and intereted majo- 
rity? Here, again, the extent of the union gives it 
the moſt palpable adoantaſge. 
The influence of factious leaders may kindle 'a/ 
ame Mithin their particular flates, but will be 
pable to ſpread a general conflagration through the 
other ſtates: A religious ſect, may (degenerate into 

political faction in a part of the confederacy; but 
the variety of ſects diſperſed over the entire face of 
it, muſt ſecure the national councils againſt any danger 
from that ſource: A rage for paper money, for an 
bolition of debts, for an equal diviſion of property, 
r for any other improper or wicked project, will be 
leſs apt to pervade the whole body of the union, than 
a particular member of it; in the ſame proportion as 
ſuch a malady is more likely to taint a particular 
ounty or diſtri, than an entire ſtate. 

In the extent and preper ſtructure of the union, 
herefore, we behold-a republican remedy for the 
liſeaſes moſt incident to republican government. 
ind according to the degree of pleaſure and pride, 
e feel in being republicans, ought to be our zeal in 


heriſhing the ſpirit, and ſupporting the character of 
eeaeraliſts. „ͤ¶ů . Hof | 
=P | — PUBLIUS. 
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be mo# likely to poſſes theſe requifite endowments. - 


ob ſtacles oppoſed to the concert and accompliſhment: 


The Utility of the Union in Reſpect to 
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countries, as with each other. 
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merce and a Nau). 
FT HE importance of the union, in a commercial 

1 light, is one of thoſe points, about which there 
is leaſt room to entertain a difference of opinion, and 
which has in fact commanded the molt general aſſent 
of men, who have any acquaintance with the ſubject. 
This applies as well to our intercourſe with foreign. 


5 5135 
There are appearance: to authoriſe a fuppoſition, 


that the adventurous ſpirit, which diſtinguiſhes: che 


commercial character of America, has already excited 
uneaſy ſenſations in ſeveral of the maritime powers of 
Europe. They ſeem to be apprehenſive of our too 
great interference in that carrying trade, which 1s 
the ſupport of their navigation and the foundation ef 
their naval ſtrength. Thoſe of them, which have colo- 
nies in America, look forward, to what this country 
is capable of becoming, with painful folicitude. They 
foreſee the dangers, that may threaten their American 
dominions from the neighbourhood of ſtates, which 
have all the diſpoſitions, and would poſfeſs all the 


means, requiſite to the creation of a powerful marine. 


Impreſſions of this kind will naturally indicate the 
policy of foſtering diviſions among us, and of deprive. 
19g us as far as poſſible of an acTivE COMMERCE. 
in our own bottoms. This would, anſwer the three- 
fold purpoſe of preventing our interference in their 
navigation, of monopoliſing the profits of our trade, 
and of clipping the wings, by which we might ſoar 
to a dangerous greatneſs. Did not prudence forbid 
the detail, it would not be difficult to trace by facts the 
workings of this policy to-the cabinets of miniſters. ws 
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If we continue united, we may countera&@ a policy | 


ſo unfriendly to our proſperity ini a variety of ways. 
By prohibitory regulations; extending at the ſame 


time throughout: the ſtates, we may oblige foreign 


countries to bid a2ainſt each other, for the privileges 
of our markets. This aſſertion wil not appear chi- 
me: ical to thoſe who are able to appreciate the impor- 
tan e to any manufacturing nation of the 'markets of 
three millions of people —increaſing in rapid progreſ- 
ſion, for the moſt part excluſively addicted to agricul- 
tare, and likely from local circumſtances to remain 
in this diſpofition ; and the imment's difference there 
would be to the trade and navigation of ſuch a nation, 
between a direct communication in its own ſnips, and 
an indirect conveyance of its products and returns, 


io and froth America, in the ſhips of another country. 


Suppoſe, for igſtance, we had a government in Ame- 
1ica, capable of exc)uling Great-Britain (with: whom 
we have at preſent no treaty of commerce) from all 
cur ports, what would be the probable operation of 
this ttep upon her politics? Would it nat cnable us 
to negotiate with the faireſt proſpect of ſucceſs for 
commercial ꝓririleges of the moſt valuable and exten- 
five kind in the dominions of that Kingdom ? When 
theſe queſtions have been aſked, upon other cccaſions, 
they have received a plauſible but not a ſolid or ſatiſ- 
ſadtory anfwer.,! It has been ſaid, that prokibitions 


en our part would produce no change in the ſyſtem of 


Pritain ; becauſe ſhe could proſecute her trade with 
us, through the medium of the Dutch, who would be 
ler immediate cuſtomers and pay-maſte-s for thole 
articles which were wanted for the ſupply of our 
markets. But would not her navigation be mate- 
rially injured, by the loſs of the important advantage 
of being ker own carrier in that trade? Would not 
the principal part of its profits be intercepted by the 
Dutch, as a compenſation for their agency and riſk ? 
Wonld not the mere circumſtance, of freight occaſion 
a conſiderable de duct ion? Would not fo circuitous an 
| Fx - iatercourſe 


{ 
' 
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intercourſe facilitate the competitions of other natidm, 
by enchancing the price of Britiſn commodities in our 
markets, and by transferring to other hands ie 
management .of this intereſting branch of the Erik 
commerce? g 

A mature i of the objects, ſuggell 


by theſe queſtions, will juſtiſy a belief, that the ire: 

diſadvantages to Great Britain, from ſuch a ſtate of 
things, conſpiring with the prepoſſeſiions of a great 
part of the nation in favour of the American trade 


and with the importunities of the Weſt- India iſlands, 
would produce a relaxation in her:preſent ſyſlem, apd 


wou'd jet us into the enjoyment of privileges in th 


markets of thoſe iſlaads and elſewhere, from whicl 


our trade would derive the moſt ſubſtantial benefits, 


Such a point gained from the Britiſh government, 
and which could not be expected without an equi 


valent in exemptions and immunities in our mar- 


kets, would be likely to have a correſpondent effed 
on the conduct of other nations, whe. would not be 
inclined to ſee themſelves altogether ſopplanred; 18 
our trade. 

A- further reurce for influencing the” conduct 
European nations towards us, in this reſpe& would 
ariſe from the eſtabliſhment of a federal navy. There 
can be no doubt, that the contiauance-of the union, 
under an efficient government, would put it in out 
power, at a period not very diſtant, to create a navy 
which, if it could not vie with thofe of the great ma- 
ritime powers, would at leaſt be of reſpeRable weigh 


if thrown into the ſcale of either of two Contending 


parties, This would be more perticulafly, the ca 


in relation to operations in the Weſt-Indies. A few 


ſaips of the line ſent opportunely to the reinforcement 
of either ſide, would often be ſuſſicient te- decide the 


fate of a campaign, on the event of which intereſts of 


the greatelt magnitude were ſuſpended. Our poſition 
is in this reſpect a very commanding one. And if 


to this canſidetation we add that of che uſcſulneſs- 


wo 
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applies from this country, in the proſecution of mili- 
ary operations in the Welt-Indies, it will readily 
2 perceived, that a fituation. fo favourable would 
1able us to bargain with great advanizge for com- 
;cicial privileges. A price would be tet not only 
pon our friendſhip, but upon our neutrality. By a 
Ready adherance to the union we may hope ere long 
o become the arbiter of Europe in America; and to 
de able to incline the balance of European compe- 
tions in this part of the world as our intereſt may 
dictate. ; . 8 
But in the reverſe of this eligible ſituation we ſhall. 
iſcover, that the rivalſhips of the parts would make 
hem checks upon. each other, and would fruſtrate all 
he tempting advantages, which nature has kindly 
placed within our reach. In a ſtate fo inſigniſicant, 
pur commerce would be a prey to the wanton inter- 
eddlings of all nations at war with each other; 
who, having nothing to fear from us, would with 
little ſcruple or remorſe ſupply their wants by depre- 
dations on our property, as oiten as it fell ia their 
ay. The rights of neutrality will only be reſp2&ed, 
yen they are defended by an adequate power. A 
nation, deſpicable by its weakneſs, forfeits even the 
priviiege of being neutral. i 


* 


Under a vigorous national government, the natural 
ſtrength and reſources of the country, directed to A 
common intereſt, would baffle all the combinations 
of European jealouſy to reſtrain our growth. This 
ſtualion would even take away, the motive to ſach 
combinations, by iaducing an impracticability of 
ſucceſs. An active commerce, an extenfive navi- 
gation, a flouriſhing marine would then be the inevr- 
table offspring of moral and phyſical neceſſityj. We 
might defy the little arts of little politicians to con- 
troal, or vary, the irreſiſtible and unchangeable courſe 
of nature. OT - [20 

But in a ſtate of diſunion tùheſe combinations might 
exit, and might ono" with ſucceſs. | It woaid be 

. Is 3 STE in 


under circumſtances of a greater extenſion of mer- 
antile capital would not be unlikely io do it. As 
a nurſery of ſeamen it now 1s, or when time ſhall 
have more nearly aſſimilated the principles of navi- 
gation in the ſeveral ſtates, will become an univerſal 
reſource, To the eſtabliſnment of a navy it muſt be 
indiipenſible. F 0 
To this great national object, a x Avx, union will 
contribute in various ways. Every inſtitution will 


extent of the means concentered towards its formation 
and ſupport. A navy of the United States, as it would 
embrace the reſources of all, is an object far leſs remote 
than a navy of any ſingle ſtate, or partial conſederacy, 
which would only embrace the reſources of a part. It 
happens indeed that different portions of confederated 
America poſſeſs each ſome peculiar advantage ſor this 
eſſential eſtabliſnment. The more Southern ſtates 
furniſh in greater abundance certain kinds of naval 
flores—tar, pitch and turpentine. Their wood for 
the conſtruction of ſhips is alſo of a more ſolid and 
laſting texture. The difference in the duration of 
the ſhips of which the navy might be compoſed, if 
chiefly conſtructed of Southern wood would be of ſignal 
Importance either in the view of naval ſtrength or of 
national economy. Some of the Southern and of the 
middle ſtates yield a greater plenty of iron and of 
better quality. Seamen muſt chiefly be drawn from 
the Nothern hive. The neceſſity of naval protection 
to external or maritime commerce, and the conducive- 
neſs of that ſpecies of commerce to the proſperity of a 
navy, are points too manifeſt to require a particular 


J)eneficial, promote each other. 


An unreſtrained intercourſe between the ſtates them- 


5? elves will advance the trade of each, by an interchange 
ed f their reſpective productions, not only for the ſupply 
ay i f reciprocal wants at home, but for exportation to 
, a0ſoreign markets, The veins of commerce in every 
undel h 5 | part 
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grow and flouriſh in proportion to the quantity and 


lucidation. They, by a kind of reaction, mutually. 
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part will be repleniſhed, and will acquire additional 
motion and vigour from a free circulation of the com- 
moJities of every part. Commercial enterpriſe wil 
have much greater ſcope, from the diverſity in the 
productions of different ſtates. When the ſtaple of 
one fails, from 4 bad harveſt or unproductive crop, it 
can call to its aid the ſtaple of another. The variety 
not leſs thaw the value of products for exportation, 
contributes to the activity of foreign commerce. k 
can be conducted upon much better terms, with a large 
number of materials of a given value, than with a 
ſmall number of materials of the ſame value; ariſing 
from the competitions of trade and from the fluctua- 
tions of markets. Particular articles may be in great 
demand at certain periods, and unſaleable at others; 
but if there be a variety of articles, it can ſearcely 
happen that they ſhould all be at one time in the latter 
predicament; and on this account the operations 0 
the merchant would be leſs liable to any conſ{ulerable 
obſtruction or ſtagnation, The ſpeculative trader 
will at once perceive the force of theſe obſervations; 
and will acknowledge, that the aggregate ballance 0 
the commerce of the United States, would bid fair 
to be mach more favourable than that of the Thirteen 
States, without union, or with partial unions. 

It may perhaps be. replied to this, that whethe 
the ſtates are united, or difunited, there would itil 
be an intimate iatercourſe between them which would 
anſwer the ſame ends: But this intercourſe would be 
fettered, interrapted and narrowed by a multiplicity 
of . cautes ; which in the courſe of theſe papers have 
been amply detailed. An unity of commercial, a 
well as political intereſts, can only reſult from 20 
unity of government. „ — 

There are other points of view, in which this ſuhjed 
might be placed, of a ſtriking and animating kind. 
But they would lead us too far into the regions of 
futurity, and would involve topics not proper for 4 


newſpaper diſcuſſion. I ſhall briefly oblerve, tha 
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ur ſituation invites, and our intereſt prompts us, to 
im at an aſcendant in the ſyſtem of American affairs. 
he world may politically, as well as geographically, 
e civided into four parts, each having a diſtinct ſet 
f intereſts. Unhappily for the other three, Europe 
y her arms and by her negociations, by force and by 
raud, has, in different degrees, extended her dominion 
rer them all. Africa, Aſia, and Ame rica, have ſue- 
eſively felt her domination. The ſuperiority ſhe has 
org maintained, has tempted her to plume herſelf as 
be miltreſs of the world, and to coguder the reſt of 
2ankind as created for her bencfit., Men, admired 
s profound philoſophers, have, in direct terms, attri- 
ated to her inhabitants a phyſical ſuperiority 3 ; and 
ave gravely aſſerted that all animals, and with them 
he human; jpecies, degenerate in America that even 
27s ceaſe to. bark, 2 after having breathed, a. while 
n cur atmoſphere®.” Facts have 100 lang ſu; peter 
heſe arrogant pretenſions of the European: —.— 
o us to vindicate the honor of the human = 5 
teach that aſſuming brother moderatiqon. Union 
ill enable us to do it. Diſunion will add anether 
iim to his triumphs. Let Americans diſdain to 
de che inftruments of European greatneſs! Let the 
rhirteen States, bound together in a ſtrict and. 
odiſſoluble union, concur in erecting one a all 
merican ſyſtem, ſuperior to the controul all- 
ranſ-atlantic force or influence, and able to. dictate 
he terms of the conneAzon between the. old and the 
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NUMBER XII. 


The Utility of the Union in reſpect to Revenut 


IHE effects of union, upon the commerdii 
proſperity of the ſtates, have been ſufficient 


"delineated. Its tendency to promote tte intereſts 


revenue will be the ſubje of our preſent enquiry.” ! 
The proſperity of commerce is now perceived an 


acknowledged, by all enlighteneꝗ ftateſmen to bet 


moſt uſeful as well as the moſt productive ſource | 
national wealth; and has accordingly become a p 
mary object of their political cares. By multiply 
the means of gratification, by promoting the inti 
duction and circulation of the precious metals, th, 
darling objects of human avarice and enterpriſe, 
ſerves to vivify and invigorate all the channels { 
induſtry, and to make them flo with greater activi 


and copiouſneſs. The aſſiduous merchant, the lab 


rious huſbandman, the active mechanic, and th 
induſtrious manufacturer, all orders of men look fot 
ward with eager expectation and growing alacrityt 
this pleaſing reward of their toils. The often- agitate 
queſtion between agriculture and commerce, has froi 
indubitable experience received a deciſion, which hi 
ſilenced the rivalſhips that once ſubſiſted betwee 
them, and has proved, to the entire ſatis faction of the 
friends, that their intereſts are intimately blended a 
interwoven. It has been found, in various countries 
that in proportion as commerce has flouriſhed Ian 
has riſen in value. And how could it have happene 
Otherwiſe ? Could that which procures a freer ven 
for the products of the earth—which furniſhes nel 
Incitements to the cultivators of land—which is tht 
mot powerful inſtrument in increafing the quantity 
of money in a ſtate could that, in fine, which is th 
faithful handmaid of labour and induſtry, in ever} 
ſhape, fail to augment the value of that article, WH 
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jects, upon which they are exerted ? It is aſtoniſh- 
g that ſo ſimple a truth ſhould ever have had an 


w apt a ſpirit of ill informed jealouſy or of too great 
traction and refinement is to lead men aſtray from 
e plaineſt paths of reaſon and conviction. 


1ent yo the 2 
eng be ability of a country to pay taxes muſt always 
/, WE proportioned, in a great degree, to the quantity 
: 7 money in circulation and to the celerity with whic 


circulates, Commerce, contributing to both theſe. 


ce = 1 1 * . = a 7 

F ier, and facilitate the requiſite ſupplies to the trea- 
A y. The hereditary dominions of the 9 5 
% rmany contain a great extent of ſertile, cultivated, 


| populoys territory, a large proportion of which 

ſituated in mild and Juxuriant climates,” In ſome, 
rts of this territory are to be found, the beſt gold 
d filver mines in Europe. And yet, from the want 
the foſtering influence of commerce, that monarch _ 


cours of other nations, for the preſervation of his 
ential intereſts ; and is unable, upon the ſtrength of 
own reſources, to ſuſtain a long or continued war. 
But it is not in this aſpe& of the ſubjeR alone that 
ion will be ſeen to conduce to the purpoſes of 
enue. There are other points of view, in which its 
fluence will appear more immediate and decilive. 
is evident from the ſtate of the countrv, from the 
bits of the people, from the experience we have had. 
the point itſelf, that it is impracticable to raiſe 
very conſiderable ſums by direct taxation. Tax 
s have in vain been multiplied—new methods to 
force the collection have in vain been tried—the 


d the treaſuries of the ſtates have remained empty. 
he popular ſyſtem of adminiſtration, inherent in the 
ture of popular government, coinciding with ah, 


| 
ö 


the prolific parent of far the greateſt part of th 


verſary; and it is one, among a multitude of proofs, 


jects, mult of neceſſity render the payment of Yaxes 4 


n boaſt but flender revenues. He has ſeveral times 
en compelled; to owe obligations ro the pecuniary 


blic ex pectation has been uniformly diſappointed, 
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real ſcarcity of money, incident to à languid ah 
mutilated ſtate of trade, has hitherto defeated: evey 
experiment for extenſive collections, and has at lenę 
taught the different legiſlatures the folly of atremp 
ing them. | do Gates 
No perſon acquainted with what happens in oths 
countries, will be ſurpriſed at this circumſtance. 1 
. £ opulent a nation as that of Britain, where direl 
taxes, from ſuperior wealth, muſt be much more tolex 
able, and, from the vigor of the government, nue 
more practicable, than in America, far the greatel 
part of the national revenue is derived from taxes ( 
the indirect kind; from impoſts and from exciſe 
Duties on imported articles 'form a large branch « 
deter d ũ¶—R;ꝛ:! ETSY LOG 
In America, it is evident, that we mm a lon 
time, depend for the means of revenue, chiefly o 
ſach duties. In moſt parts of it, exciſes muſt be'con 
fined within a narrow compaſs. The genius of tl 
people will ill-brook the inquifitive and peremptorf 
ſpirit of exciſe laws. The pockets of the farmers 0 
the other hand will reluctantly yield but ſcanty fup 
plies in the unwelcome” ſhape. of impoſitions on thell 
houſes and lands—and perſonal property is too pre 
carious and inviſible a fund to be laid hold of 1 
any. other way, than by the imperceptible agency-C 
taxes on conſumption. 1 
If theſe remarks have any foundation, that ſtate 
things, which will beſt enable us to improve adi 
extend fo valuable a reſource, muſt be the beſt adapte 
to our political welfare. And it cannot admit of 
ferious doubt, that this ſtate of things muſt reſt d 
the baſis of a general union. As far as this would 
con ducive to the intereſts of commerce, ſo far it mu 
tevd to the extenſion of the revenue to be drawn frott 
that ſource. As far as it would contribute to rende 
ing regulations for the collection of the duties mon 
ſimple and eſficacious, ſo far it muſt ſerve to anſwi 
the purpoſes of making the ſame rate of duties moi 
productive 
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rfoduttive, and of putting it into the power of the 


o trade. ; > 
The relative ſituation df theſe ſtates the number 


hat waſh their ſhores tlie facility of communication 


anners—the familiar habits of intercoutſe; All theſe 
ate Circumſtances that would conſpite to render an 
llicit trade between them a matter of littte difficalty ; 


0 avoid the temptations to' that kind of trade by the 
owneſs of their duties. The temper of our govern 
ents, for a long time to come, wodld not permit 
ations guard the avenues into their reſpective coua- 
here are found inſufficient obſtacles to the adven- 
urous ſtratagems of avarice. 


alled) conſtantly employed to ſecure het fiſcal regu- 
ations againſt the inroads of the dealers in contra- 


patrols at upwards of twenty thouſand. This proves 
he immenſe difficulty in preventing that. ſpecies of 
affic, where there is an inland conimurication, and 
ſhews in a ſtrong light the diſadvantages, with which 
the collection of duties in this country would be incom- 
bered, if:by diſunion the fates ſhould be placed in a 


of France with reſÞeR to her neighbours. The arbi- 
eceſſarily. armed would be intolerable* in a free 
ountry, © 55 | | 

If on the contrary. there be but one government, 
pervading all the. States, there will be as to the prin- 
pal part of our 3 but dx x 8108 to guard, 
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dicrnment to idcreaſe the rate, without prejadice 
f rivers with which they are interſeQed, and df bays 


n every diteckion the affinity of language and 


and would inſure frequent evaſtons of tlie commercial 
egulations of each other. The feparate ſtates, or 
onfederagjes, would be neceſũtated by mutuafjenldaſyr 


hoſe rigorous N ee by which the European 
ries, as well by land as by water, and which even 


In France there is an army of patrols (as they are 


and. Mr. Neckar computes the number of theſe 


ſituation with reſpect to each other, reſembling that 


trary and vexatious powers with which the patrols are 


the. 
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the ATLANTIG COAST. Veſſels arriving diredly 
from foreign countries, laden with valuable cargbes, 
would rarely chooſe to hazard themſelves to the com- 
plicated and critical perils, which would attend 
attempts to unlade prior to their coming into port. 
'Tney would have to dread both the dangers; of the 
coaſt, and of detection as well after as before their 
arrival at the places of their final deſtination. An 
ordinary degree of vigilance would be competent to 
the prevention of any material infractions upon the 
rights of the revenue. A few armed veſſels, judiciouſſy 
ſtationed at the, entrances of our ports, might at ſmall 
expence be made uſeful ſentinels of the laws. And 
the government having the ſame intereſt provide 
againſt violations every where, the co-operation of its 
meaſures in each ſtate would have a powerful tendency 
to render them effectual. Here alſo we ſhould pre- 
ſerve by union an advantage which nature holds out 
to us, and which. would be relinquiſhed by ſeparation. | 
The United States lie at a great diſtance from Europe 
and at a conſiderable diſtance ſrom all other places, 
with which they would have extenſive connections of 
foreign trade. The paſſage from them to us in a 
few hours, or in a ſingle night, as between the coaſts | 
of France and Britain and of other neighbouring 
nations would be impraQticable. This is a prodi- 
gious ſecurity againſt a direct contraband with foreign 
countries; but a circuitous contraband to one ſtate 
through the medium of another, would be both eaſy 
and ſafe. The difference between a direct impor- 
ation from abroad and an indirect importation, 
through the channel of a neighbouring ſtate, in ſmall 
arcels, according to time and opportunity, with the 
additional facilities of inland communication, mult 
be palpable to every man of diſcenment. 
It is, therefore, evident, that one national govern- 
ment would be able, at much leſs expence, to extend 
the duties on imports, beyond compariſon further, 
than would be praQticable to the ſtates ſepatately, or 
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to any partial confederacies : Hitherto I believe it 
may ſafely be aſſerted that theſe duties have not upon 
an average exceeded in any ſtate three per cent. In 
France they are eſtimated at about fifteen per cent, 
and in Britain the proportion is ſlill greater. There 
ſcems to be nothing to hinder their being increaſed 
in this country, to atleaſt treble the ir preſent amount. 
The ſingle article of ardent ſpirits, under federal 
regulation, might be made to furniſh a conſiderable 
revenue. Upon a ratio to the importation into this 
ſtate, the whole quantity imported into the United 
States may at a low computation be eſtimated at four 
millions of gallons ; which at a ſhilling per gallon 
ound produce two hundred thouſand pounds. That 
article would well bear this rate of duty; and if it 
ſhould tend to diminiſh the conſumption of it, ſuch 
an effect would be equally favorable to the agricul- 
ure, to the economy, to the morals and to the health 
pf the ſociety. There is perhaps nothing ſo much a 
ubjc of national extravagance, as this very article, © 
What will be the eto, if we are not able 
o avail ourſelves of the reſcurce in queſtion in its 
ail extent? A nation cannot long exiſt without 
ereaue. Deſtitute of this eſſential ſupport, it muſt 
eſign its independence, and ſink into the degraded 
ondition of a province. This is an extremity te 
wich no government will of choice accede. Revenue 
herefore mult be had at all events. In this country, 
the principal part be not drawn from commerce, 
E12uſt fall with oppreſſive weight upon land. It has 
deen already intimated that exciſes, in their true 
gnification, are too little in uniſon with the ſeelings 
the people, to admit of great uſe being made of 
hat mode of taxation”: nor indeed, in the. ſjates 
here almoſt the ſole employment is agriculture, are 
ie objects proper for exciſe ſufficiently numerous, to 
ermit very ample collections in that way. Perſonal 
tate, (as has been before remarked) from the difh- 
ulty of tracting it, cannot be ſubjected to large con? 
N G 2 | tributions, 
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triburions, by any other means than by taxes on con 
tumption. In populous cities, it may be enough the 
ſubject of conjedure, to. occaſion the oppreſſion e 
individuals, without much aggregate benefit to the 
itate; but beyond theſe circles it mult in a great mea. 
jure eſcape the eye and the hand of the tax gatherer, 
As the neceſſities of the ſtate, nevertheleſs, muſt 

ſatisfied in ſome mode or other, the deſect of othe 
reſources muſt throw the principal weight of the publig 
burthens on the poſſeſſors of land. And as on d 
other hand the wants of the government can neve 
obtain an adequate ſupply, unleſs all the ſources of 
- xevenue are open to its demands, the finances of th 
community, under. ſuch embarraſſments, cannot be 
put into a ſituation. conſiſtent with its reſpectabilit) 
or its ſecurity. Thus we ſhall not even have the co 
ſolations of a full treaſury to atone for the oppreſſio 
of that valuable claſs of the citizens, who are employet 
in the cultivation of the ſoil. But public and privat 
diſtreſs will keep pace with each other 1a gloomy con! 
cert ; and unite in deploring the infatuatton of tholi 
councils, which led to diſunion. = 
| | | PUBLIUS 
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The ſame Subject continued, with a View t 
pl Economy. 


S connected with the ſubjeR of revenue, we mi 

"\ with propriety conſider that of economy. Th 
money ſaved from one object may be uſefully applie 
to Mother; and there will be ſo much the leſs to 
drawn from the pockets of the people: If the ſtats 
are united under one government, there will be bi 
one national civil liſt to ſupport ; if they are divide 
into ſeveral confederacies, there will be as many dil 
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rent national civil liſts to be provided ger ; and 
* the ach of them, as to the principal departments coex- 
enfive with that which would be neceſſary for a govern» 
the ent of the whole. The entire ſeparation of the 
mea. ates into thirteen unconnetted ſovereignties is a 
eret Project too extravagant and too replete with danger 
o have many advocates. The ideas of men who ſpe- 
ulate upon the diſmemberment of the empire, ſeem 
generally turned towards three confeJeracies ;' one 
onſiſting of the four Northern, another of the four 
iddle, and a third of the five Southern ſtates. There 
es os little probability that there would be a greater num- 
er. According to this diſtribution, each confede- 
acy would compriſe an extent of territory larger than 
hat of the kingdom of Great-Britain, No well 
nformed man will ſuppoſe that the affairs of ſuch a 


co 
fog onfederacy can be properly regulated by a govern- 
0 eent, leſs comprehenſive in its organs or inſtitutions, 


ivat han that which has been propoſed by the convention. 
con hen the dimenſions of a ſtate attain to a certaia 
magnitude, it requires the ſame energy of govera- 
ment, and the ſame forms of adminiſtration, which 


dea admits not of preciſe demonſtration, becauſe there 
s no rule by which we can meaſure the momentum 
df civil power, neceſſary to the government of any 
given number of individuals; but when we conſider 
mY hat the Iſland of Britain, nearly commenſurate with 
w each of the ſuppoſed confedecacies, contains about 

1ghe millions of people, and when we reflect upon 
he degree of authority required to direct the paſſions 
> malt fo large a ſociety to the public , we ſhall ſee 


To reaſon to doubt that the like portion of power would 
oplieſibe ſufficient to perform the ſame taſk in a ſociety far 
to more numerous. Civil power properly nes and 


xerted is capable of diffuſing its force to a very great 
extent; and can in a manner reproduce itſelf in every 
art of a great empire by a judicious arrangement of 
y difubordinate inftigptions, E Fn 8 
tern .. Re 


Ire requifite in one of much greater extent. This 
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The ſuppoſition, that each confederacy into whid 
the ſtates would be likely to be divided, would require 
a government not leſs comprehenſive, than the one 
propoſed, will be firengthened by another ſuppoſition 
more probable than that which preſents us with thret 
confederacies as the alternative to a general union 
If we attend carefully to geographical and commercid 
conſiderations, in conjunction with the habits and pr 
Judices of the different ſtates, we ſhall be led to con 
clude, that in caſe of diſunion they will moſt naturally 
league themſelves under two governments. The ſou 
Eaſtern ftates; from all the cauſes that form the link o. 
of national ſympathy and connection, may with cer 
tainty be expected to unite. New-York, ſituated : f 
ſhe is, weuld never be unwiſe enough to oppoſe a ſeebi 
and unſupported flank to the weight of that conſe ec 
deracy. There are obvious reaſons, that would faci a 
Fitate her acceſſion to it. New- Jerſey is too ſmall 
ſtate to think of being a frontier, in oppoſitien to thii al 
ſtill more powerful combination; nor do there appea : 
to be any obſtacles to her admiſſion into it. Eve 
Pennſylvania would have ſtrong inducements to join 
the Northern league. An active foreign commerct 
on the baſis of her own navigation is her true-policyto 
and coincides with the opinions and diſpoſitions Me. 

her citizens. The more Southern ſtates, from variou 
circumſtances, may not think themſelves much inte 
reſted in the encouragement of navigation. The 
may prefer à ſyſtem, which would give unlimited 
ſcope to all nations, to be the carriers as well as the 
purchaſers of their commodities. Fennfylvania may 
not chooſe to confound her intereſts in a connection it 
adverſe to her policy. As ſhe muſt at all events be 
a frontier, ſhe may deem it moſt conſiſtent with het 
ſafety to have her expoſed fide turned towards th N 
weaker power of the Sauthern, rather-than towards 
the ſtronger power of the Northern confederacy er 
This would give her the faireſt chance to avoid being f 
the Flanpzrs of America, Whatever may be than! 
$6 115 1 8 determinatio 
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determination of Pennſylvania, if the Northern confe- 
deracy includes New-Jerſey, there is no likelihood of 

more than one confederacy to the South of that ſtate. 
Nothing can be more evident than that the Thirteen 
States will be able to ſupport a national government, 
better than one half, or one third, or any number leſs 
than the whole. This reflection muſt have great 
weight in obviating that objection to the propoſed 
plan, which 1s founded on the principle of expence ; 
an objection however, which, when we come to take 
a nearer view of it, will appear in every light to ſtand 

on miſtaken ground. . 
If in addition to the conſideration of a plurality of 
ivil liſts, we take into view the number of perſons 
who muſt neceſſarily be employed to guard the inland 
ommunioation, between the different confederacies, 
againſt illicit trade, and who in time will infallibly 
pring up out of the neceſſities of revenue; and if we 
alſo take into view the military eſtabliſhments, which 
it has been ſhewn would unavoidably reſult from the 
jealouſies and conflicts of the ſeveral nations, into 
hich the ſtates would be divided, we ſhall clearly 
diſcover that a ſeparation would be not leſs injurious 
to the economy than to the tranquility, commerce, 
evenue and liberty of every part. 4 5$-2k 
| 1 PUBLIUS. 


2 . 


NUMBER XIV. 


In Olfection drawn from the Extent of Coun- 
try anſwered. © | 


E have ſcen the neceſſity of the union as our 
bulwark againſt foreign danger, as the con- 
ervator of peace among ourſelves, as the guardian 
ff our commerce and other common intereſts, as the 
only ſubſtitute for thoſe military eſtabliſhments 2 
i | ve 
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have ſubverted the liberties of the old world, and 4 
the proper antidote for the diſeaſes of faction, which 
have proved fatal to other popular governments, and 
of which alarming ſymptoms have been betrayed b 
our own. All that remains, within this branch of ou 
enquiries, is to take notice of an objection, that ma) 
be drawn from the great extent of country which the 
union embraces. A few obſervations on this ſubje& 
will be the more proper, as it is perceived that the 
adverſaries of the new conſtitution are availing them 
felves of a prevailing prejudice, with regard to the 
practicable ſphere of republican adminiſtration, in 
order to ſupply by imaginary difficulties, the want of 
3 ou objections, which they endeavour in vai 
to nd. 1 SE, 
The error which limits republican government tc 
a narrow diſtri, has been unfolded and refuted i 
preceding papers. I remark here only, that it ſeems 
to owe its riſe and prevalence chiefly to the eonfound 
| Ing of a republic with a democracy: And applying 
to the former reaſonings drawn frem the nature of thi 
latter. The true diſtinction between theſe forms wa 
alſo adverted to on a former occaſion. It is, that i 
a democracy, the people meet and exerciſe the goven 
ment in perſon ; in a republic they afſemble and admi 
niſter it by their repreſentatives and agents. A deme 
cracy conſequently muſt be confined to a ſmall ſpo 
- A republic may be extended over a large region. ' 
To this accidental ſource of the error may be added 
the artifice of ſome celebrated authors, whoſe writing 
have had a great ſhare in forming the modern ſtar 
dard of political opinions. Being ſubjects either 
an abſolute, or limited monarchy, they have ende c. 
voured to heighten the advantages or palliate the evi er 
of thoſe forms; by placing in compariſon with theu ha 
the vices and defects of the republican, and by citing 
as ſpecimens of the latter, the turbulent democracieci: 
of ancient Greece, and modern Italy. Under Cha 
confuſion of names, it has been an eaſy taſk. to trans Co 
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That we may form a juſter eſtimate with reg 
to this intereſting ſubject, let us reſort to the ac 
dimenſions of the union. The limits, as fixed by 
treaty of peace are on the Eaſt the Atlantic, on 
South the latitude of thirty one degrees, on the We 
the Miſſiſſippi, and on the North an jirregular hi 
running in ſome inſtances beyond the - forty-lif 
degree, in others falling as low as the forty-ſecot 
The Southern ſhore of lake Erie lies below that Jad 
tude. Computing the diſtance between the thirty-fi 
and forty-fifth degrees, it amcunts to nine, hundri 
and ſeventy three common miles; computing it fro 

-thirty one to forty two degrees to ſeven hundred, fi 
four miles and an half. Taking the mean for d 
diſtance, the amount will be eight hundred, fixty eigl 
miles and three fourths. The mean diſtance from tt 
Atlantic to the Miſſiſſippi, does not probably exced 
ſeven hundred and fifty miles. On a compariſon{ 
this extent, with that of ſeveral countries in Eure 
the practicability of rendering our 15y«cm commet 
ſurate to it, appears to be demonſtrable.” It is not 
— deal larger than Germany, where a diet, repre 
enting the whole empire is continually aſſembled ; 0 
than Poland before the late diſmemberment, when 
another national diet was the depoſitary of the 1. 1 
wer. Paſſing by France and Spain, we fin 
in Great Britain, inferior as it may be in fize, th 
repreſentatives of the Northern extremity of the iſland 
have as far to travel to the national council, as wil 
be required of thoſe of the moſt remote parts of til 
union. 1 ) 7 oo ing 
Favourable as this view of the ſubje& may be, ſom 
obſervations remain which will place it in a light ft] 
more füt 
In the firſt place it is to be remembered, that tid 
general government is not to be charged with the 
whole power of making and adminiſtering laws. Its 
juriſdiction is limited to certain enumerated object 


Which concern all the members of the republic, oh 
W. 
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ich are not ts be attained by the ſeparate proviſions 
any. The ſubordinate governments which can 
end their. care to all thoſe other objects, which can 
ſeparately provided for, will retain their due autho- 
y and activity. Were it propoſed by the plan of 
convention to aboliſh the governments of the 
ticular ſtates, its adverſaries would have ſome 
dund for their objection, though it would not be 
cult to ſhow that if they were aboliſhed, the 
eral government would be compelled by the prin- 
le of ſelf preſervation, to reinſtate them in their 
per juriſdiction. 8 5 
\ ſecond obſervation to be made is, that the imme- 
te object of the federal conſtitution is to ſecure 
union of the Thirteen primitive States, which we 
»w to be practicable; and to add to them ſuch other 
25, as MAY ariſe in their own boſoms, or in their 
phbourhoods, which we cannot doubt to be equally 
Qticable. The arrangements that may be neceſſary - 
thoſe angles and fractions of our territory, which 
on our north-weſtern frontier, muſt be left to thoſe . 
dm further diſcoveries and experiente will render 
e equal to the taſk. 3 | 
et it be remarked in the third place, that the 
rcourſe throughout the union will be daily facili- 
d by new improvements. Roads will every where 
hortened, and kept in better order ; accommoda- 
s for travellers will be multiplied and meliorated ; 
nterior navigation on our eaſtern fide will be opened 
ughout, or nearly throughout the whole extent of 
Thirteen States. The communication between the 
ern and Atlantic diſtrits, and between different 
s of each, will be rendered more and more eaſy by 
2 numerous canals with which the beneficence of . 
Ire has interſected our country, and which art finds 
little difficult to connect and complete. ETOP 
fourth and ſtill more important conſideration. is, 
as almoſt every ſtate will on one fide or other be 
ontier, and will thus find in a regapd to its ſafety, . | 
e $73 P94 — 
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an inducement to make ſome ſacrifices for the Take 
the general protection; ſo the ſtates which lie at thy 
greateſt diſtance from the heart of the union; ay 
which of courſe may partake leaſt of the ordinary 
circulation of its benefits, will be at the ſame tim 
immediately contiguous to foreign nations, and wil 
conſequently ſtand on particalar occaſions, in greatel 
need of its ſtrength and reſources. It may be incon 
venient for Georgia or the ſtates forming our Weſten 
or North-Eaſtern borders, to ſend their repreſentative 
to the ſeat of government, but they would find ĩt mot 
ſo to ſtruggle alone againſt an invading enemy, 0 
even to ſupport alone the whole expence of thoſe pre 
cautions, which may be dictated by the neighbourhoc 
of continual danger. If they ſhould derive leſs benef 
therefore from the union in ſome reſpects, thau the le 
diſtant ſtates, they will derive greater benefit from 
in other reſpects, and thus the proper equilibrium 
be maintained throughout. "T5 

I ſubmit to you my fellow citizens, theſe confide 
rations, in full confidence that the good ſenſe whid 
has ſo often marked your decifions, will allow thet 
their due weight and effect; and that you will nen 
ſuffer difficulties, however formidable in appearad 
or however faſhionable the error on which they ma 
be founded, to drive you into the gloomy and perilo 
ſcenes into which the advocates for diſunion woll 
conduct you. Hearken not to the unnatural void 
which tells you that the” people of America, kn 
together as they are by ſo many chords of affectio 
can no longer live together as members of the fat 
family; can no longer continue the mutual guardia 
of their mutual. happineſs ; can no longer be fell 
citizens of. one great reſpectable and flouriſhit 
empire. Hearken not to the voice which petulant 
tells you that the form of government recommend 
for your adoption is a novelty in the political worl 
that it has never yet had a place in the theories 
the wildeſt projeQors ; that it raſhly attempts what 
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uke MS: impoſible to accompliſh, No my countrymen, 
at thi ut your ears againſt this unhallowed language. Shut 
1; our bearts a ainſt the poiſon which it conveys; the 
40 :indred blood which flows in the veins of American 


itizens, the mingled blood which they have ſhed in 
efence of their ſacred rights, conſecrate their union, 
and excite horror at the iden of their becoming aliens, 
ivals, enemies. And af novelties are to be | wy | 
feſten believe me the moſt alarming of all novelties, the 
moſt wild of all projects, the mot raſh of all attempts, 


tative ds, t! | 
t mo ö that of rending us in pieces, in order to preſerve 
ny, Mar liberties and promote our happineſs. But why is 
ſe gre the experiment of an extended republic to be rejected 


merely becauſe. it may compriſe what is new? Is it 
ot the glory of the people of America, that whilſt 
he e bey have paid a decent regard to the opinions of 
ormer times and other nations, they have not ſuffered 
a blind veneration for antiquity, for cuſtom, or for 
names, to overrule the ſuggeſtions of their own good 
enſe, the knowledge of their own ſituation, and the 
a <ficns of their own experience? To this manly ſpirit, 
Kuß ocerity will be indebted for the poſſefiion, and the 
| vorld for the example of the numerous innovations 
liſplayed on the American theatre, in favour of pri- 
mi ate rights and public happineſs. Had no important 
1 flep been taken by the leaders of the revolution for 
hich a precedent could not be diſcovered, no govern- 
ent eſtabliſhed of which an exact model did not 
pre/ent itſelf, the people of the United States might, 
at this moment, have been numbered among the 
melancholy victims of miſguided councils, muſt at beſt 


eo have been labouring under the weight of ſome of thoſe 
+ 250 forms which have cruſhed the liberties of the reſt of 


mankind. Happily for America, happily we truſt 
for the whole human race, they purſued a new and 
more noble courſe. They accompliſhed a revolution 
which has no parallel in the annals of human ſociety : 
They reared the fabrics of governments which have 
no model on the face of the globe. They formed the 
0-1] © deſign 
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deſign of a great confederacy, which it is incunit 


on their ſucceſſors to improve and perpetuate, [f 


their works betray imperfections, we wonder at the 
fewneſs of them. If they erred moſt in the ſtruQurg 
of the union, this was the work moſt difficult to be 
executed, this is the work which has been ney 
modelled by the act of your convention, and it i 
that act on which you are now to deliberate and tg 


decide. 
. PUBLIUS. 


To r 
* * * 


—_ — 


NUMBER XV. . 
Concerning the Defecti of the projent Confe 


dleration, in Relation to the Principle 9 
Legi/lation for the States in their collefivg 
an DP | 


N the courſe of the preceding papers, I have endea- 
voured, my fellow citizens, to place before you, 

in a clear and convincing light, the importance 0 
union to your political ſafety and happineſs. I have 
unfolded to you a complication of dangers to whick 
you would be expoſed ſhould you permit that ſacred 
not, which binds the people of America together, to 
be ſevered or diſſolved by ambition or by avarice, by 
jealouſy or by miſrepreſentation. Tn -the ſequel of 
the inquiry, through which I propoſe to accompany 
you, the truths intended to be inculcated will receive 
further confirmation from facts and arguments hitherto 
unnoticed. If the read, over which you will ſtill have 
to paſs, ſhould in ſome places appear to you tedious 
or irkſome, you will recolle&, that you are in queſt} 
of information on a ſubje& the moſt momentous, which 
can engage the attention of a free people: That the 
geld through which you have to travel is in itſelf] 
„ ſpacioss, 
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paclous, and that the diſſiculties of the journey have 
deen unneceſſarily increaſed by the mazes with which 
pphiſtry has beſet the way. It will be my aim to 
temove the obſtacles to your progreſs in as compen- 
Jious a manner, as it can be done, without ſacriſicing 
rility to diſpatch. AP e 
In purſuance of the plan, which I have laid down, 
or the diſcuſſion of the ſubject, the point next in order 
o be examined is the inſufficiency of the preſent 
« confederation to the preſervation of the union.“ 
t may perhaps be aſked, what need is there of 
aſoning or proof to illuſtrate a poſition, which is 
either controverted nor doubted; to which the 
nderſtandings and feelings of all claſſes of men 
ſſent; and which in ſubſtance is admitted by the 
"ponents as well as by the friends of the new con- 
jtution lt muſt in truth be acknowledged that 
owe ver theſe may differ in other reſpects, they in 
zacral- appear tq Harmonic in 2 fentiment at leaſt, 
tat there are material imperfections in our national 
yſtem, and that ſomething is neceſſary to be done to 
eſcue us from impending anarchy. The fa às that 
ipport- this opinion are no longer objects of ſpetu- 
ation. They have forced themſelves upon the ſenſibi- 
ty of the people at large, and have at length extorted 
om tho e, whoſe miſtaken policy has had tlie prin- 
pal ſhare in precipitating che extremity, at which 
e are arrived, a reluctant confeflion of the reality of 
any of thoſe defects in the ſcheme of our federal 
overnment, which have been long pointed out and 
pretted by the intelligent friends of the union. 
We may indeed with propriety be ſaid to have 
ached almoſt the laſt Rage of national humiliation, 
here is ſcarcely any thing that can wound the pride, 
degrade the character of an independent nation, 
hich we do not experience. Are there engage ments 
d the performance of which we are held by every tie 
ſpetable among men? Theſe are the ſubje&s of 
dallant. and W violation. Do we owe debts 
2 | | to 


- 
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to foreigners and to our own citizens contracted in 3 
time of imminent peril, for the preſervation of our 
Political exiſtence ? Theſe remain without any prope 
or ſatisfactory proviſion: for their diſcharge. Have we 
valuable territories and important poſts in the poſſeſſiot 
of a foreign power, which by expreſs ſtipulations onghi 
long ſince to have been ſurrendered ? Theſe are ii] 
retained, to the prejudice of our intereſts not leſs that 
of our rights. Are we in a condition to reſent, ar tt 
repel the aggreſſion? We have neither troops no 
treaſury nor governmeat.*® Are we even in a- condi 
tion to remonſtrate with dignity ? The juſt impt 
tations on our own faith, in reſpect to the ſame treaty 
cught firſt to be removed. Are we entitled by natu 
and compact to a free participation in the navigatio 
of the Miſſimippi? Spain excludes vs from it. | 
public credit an indiſpenſable reſource in time 
- Public danger ? Weſecm to have abandoned its cauk 
as deſperate aud irretrievable. Is commerce of :mpcy 
tance to national wealth? Ours is at the loweſt poial 
of declenfton. Is reſpeQability in the eyes of foreig 
owers a ſafeguard againſt foreign encroachments} 
he imbecillity of our government even forbids the! 
to treat with us : Our ambaſſadors abroad are the men 
pageants of mimic ſovereignty. Is a violent and unna 
tural decreaſe *in the value of land a ſymptom d 
national diſtreſs? The price of improved land i 
moſt parts of the country is much lower than can h 
accounted for by the quantity of waſte land at market 
and can only be fully explained by that want of privatt 
and public confidence, which are ſo alarmingly pr 
valent among all yanks and which have a dire 
tendency to depreciate property of every kind, 
private credit the friend and patron. of induſtry 
hat moſt uſeful kind which relates to borrowing a 
lending is reduced within the narroweſt limits, al 
this ſtill more from an opinion of inſecurity tl 
from a ſcarcity of money. To ſhorten an enumerati 
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particulars which can afford neither pleaſure nor 
nſtruction it may in general be demanded, what 
ndication is there of national diſorder, poverty and 
nſignificance that could befal a community ſo pecu- 
iarly bleſſed with natural advantages as we are, 
hich does not form a part of the dark catalogue of 
dur public misfortunes 2 | | | 

This is the melancholy fituation to which we have 
deen brought by thoſe very maxims and councils, 
which would now deter us from adopting the propoſed 
onſtitution; and which not content with having con- 
ducted us to the brink. of a precipice, ſeem reſolved to 
plunge us into the abyſs, that awaits us below. Here, 
ny countrymen, impelled by every motive that ought 
o influence an enlightened people, let us make a firm 
land for our ſafety, our tranquility, our dignity, our 

putation; Let us at laſt break the fatal charm 
hich has too long ſeduced us from the paths of 
elicity and proſperity. 

It is true, as: has been before obſerved, that facts 
oo ſtubborn to be reſiſted have produced a ſpecies of 
general aſſent to the abſtract propoſition that there 
xiſt material defects in our national ſyſtem; but the 
aſcfulneſs of the conceſſion, on the part of the old 


adverſaries of federal meaſures, is deſtroyed by a 
ſtrenous oppolition- to a remedy, upon the only prin- 


ipl?s, that can give it a Chance of ſucceſs. While 
hey admit that the government of the United States 
5 deſtitute of energy, they contend againſt conferring | 
pon it thoſe powers which are requiſite to ſupply that 
nergy: They ſeem ſtill to aim at things repugnant 


and irreconcilable—at an augmentation of federal 
authority without a dimunition of ſlate authority—at 


overeignty in the union and complete independence 
n the members. They ſtill, in fine, ſeem to cheriſh 
ith blind devotion the political monſter ef an mpe- 
zum in imper io. This renders a full diſplay of the prin- 
ipal defects of the confederation: neceſſary, in order 
0 ſhew, that the evils we experience do not proceed 

| WS . from 
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from minute or partial imperfections, but from funda- 
mental errors in the ſtructure of the building which 
cannot be amended otherwiſe than by an alteration i 
the firſt principles and main pillars of the fabric. 

The great and radical vice in the conſtruction of the 
exiſting confederation is in the principle of LEGI. 
LATION for STATES Or GOVERNMENTS, in thei 
CORPORATE Or COLLECTIVE CAPACITIES, and ay 
contradiſtinguiſned from the 1np1viDuals of whom 
they conſiſt, Though this principle does not run 
through all the powers delegated to the union; yet 
ijt pervades and governs thoſe, on which the efficacy 
of the reſt depends. Except as to the rule of appor- 
tionment, the United States have an indefinite diſere 
tion to make requiſitions for men and money; b 
they have no authority to raiſe either by regulatio 
extending to the individual citizens of America. The 
conſequence of this is, that though in theory their 
reſolutions concerning thoſe objects are laws, conſti- 
tutionally binding on the members of the union, yet 
in practice they are mere recommendations, which 
the ſtates obſerve or diſregard at their option. 

It is a ſingular inſtance of the capriciouſneſs of the 
human mind, that after all the admonitions we have 
had from experience on this head, there ſhould ſti 
be found men, who obje& to the new conſtitution fo 
deviating from a principle which has been found the 
bane of the old; and which is in itſelf evidently incom 

atible with the idea of GovERNMENT 3; a principle 
in ſhort which, if it is to be executed at all, mu 
ſubſtitute the violent and ſanguinary agency of the 
ſword to the mild influence of the magiſtracy. 

There is nothing abſurd or impracticable in 
idea of a league ur alliance between independent 
nations, for certain defined purpoſes preciſely ſtated 
in a treaty ; regulating all the details of time, plac 
circumſtance and quantity; leaving nothing to futur 
diſcretion; and depending for its execution on tht 
good faith of the parties. Compacts of this kind 
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exiſt among all civilized nations ſubje&- to the uſual 
viciſſitudes of peace and war, of obſervance and non- 
obſervance, as the intereſts or paſſions of the contract- 
ing powers dictate. ' In the early part of the preſent 
century, there was an epidemicab rage in Europe for 
this ſpecies of compacts; ſrom which the politicians 
of the times fondly hoped for benefits which were 
never realized. With a view to eſtabliſhing the equi - 
librium of power and the peace of that part of the 
world, all the reſources of negotiation were exhauſted, 
and triple and quadruple alliances were formed; but 
they were ſcarcely formed before they were broken, 
iving an inſtructive but afflicting leſſon to mankind, 
ow little dependence is to be placed on treaties which 
are no other ſanction than the obligations of good 
faith ; and which oppoſe general confiderations of 
peace and juſtice to the impulſe of any immediate 
intereſt or paſſion. 233 | 
If the particular ſlates in this country are diſpoſed 
o ſtand in a fimilar relation to each other, and to 
drop the project of a general diSCRETIONARY 
SUPERINTENDENCE, the ſcheme would indeed be 
pernicious, and would entail upon us all the miſchiefs 
which have been enumerated under the firſt head; but 
it would have the merit of being at leaſt couſiſtent 
and practicable. Abandoning all views towards a 
confederate government, this would bring us to a 
ſimple alliance offenſive and defenſive; and would 
place us in a ſituation to be alternately friends and 
enemies of each other, as our mutual jealouſies and 
rivalſhips nouriſhed by the intrigues of foreign nations 
ſhould preſcribe to us. PE b 
But if we are unwilling to be placed in this perilous 
ſituation; if we will fill adhere to the deſign of a 
national government, or which is the ſame thing of 
a ſuperintending power under ſhe direction of a com- 
mon council, we muſt reſolve to incorporate into our 
lan thoſe ingredients which may be conſidered as 
orming the characteriſtic difference between a league 


and 
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puniſhment for diſobedience. If there be no penalty 


every breach of the laws muſt involve a ſtate of war, il ©< 


certainly not deſerve the name of government, nor 


and a government; we muſt extend the authority of 
the union to the perſons of the citizens—the only 
proper objects of government. HRT, 
Government implies the power of making laws, 
It is eſſential to the idea of a law, that it be attended 
with a ſanction; or, in other words, a penalty cr 


annexed to diſobedience, the reſolutions or commands 
which pretend to be laws, wilhin fact amount tonothing 
more than advice or recommendation. Fhis penalty, 
whatever it may be; can only be inflicted in tuo 
ways; by the agency of the courts and miniſters of 
Juſtice, or by military force; by the coꝝ R TON: of 
the magiſtracy, or by the coRT ION of arms. The 
firſt kind can evidently apply only to men— the laſt 
kind muſt of neceſſity be employed againſt bodies 
politie, or communities or ſtates. It is evident, that 
there is no proceſs of a court by which their obſery- 
ance of the laws can in the laſt reſort be enforced, 
- Sentences may be denounced againſt them for viola+ 
tions of their duty; but theſe: ſentences cam only be 
carried into exeeution by the ſword, In an affocia- 
tion where the general authority is confined to the 
collective bodies of the communities that compoſe it, i © 


_ 3 _W_m_QK wc oy” og amy ws 


and military execution muſt become the only inſtru- 
ment of civil obedience. Such a ſtate of things can 


would any prudent man chooſe to commit his hap» 
pineſs to it. | 
There was a time when we were told that breache, ©< 
by the ſtates, of the regulations of the federal autho- 
rity were not to be expected that a ſenſe of commor 
intereſt would preſide over the conduct of the reſpec- 
tive members, and would beget a full compliance 
with all the conftitutional requiſitions of the union. 
This language at the preſent day would appear 8 
wild as a great part of what we now hear from the 
{ame quarter will be thought, when we ſhall have 
8 g receivec 
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received further leſſons from that beſt oracle of 
wiſdom, experience. It at all times betrayed an. igno- 
rance of the true ſprings by which human conduct 
i» actuated, and belied the original inducements to 
the eſtabliſhment of civil power. Why has govern- 
ment been inſtituted at all? Becauſe the paſſions of 
men will not conform to the dictates of reaſon and - 
juſtice, without conſtraint, Has it been found that 
bodies of men act with more rectitude or greater 
difintereſtedneſs than individuals? The contrary of 
this has been inferred. by all accurate obſervers of the 
conduct of mankind ; and the inference: is founded 
vpon obvious reaſons. Regard to reputation has a 
leſs active influence, when the infamy of. a bad action 
is to be divided. among a number, than when it is to 
fall fingly upon one. A fpirit of faction which is apt 
to mingle its poiſon in the deliberations of all bodies 
of men,. will often hurry the perſons of whom they are 
compoſed into improprieties and exceſſes, for which 
they wouid bluſh in a private capacity. 

In addition to all this, there is in the nature of 
ſoyereign power an impatience of controul, which diſ- 
poſes thoſe who are inveſted with the exerciſe of it, 
to look with an evil eye upon all external attempts 
to reſtrain. or direct its operations. From this ſpirit 
it happens, that in every political affociation- which 
is formed upon the principle of uniting in a common 
intereſt a number of leſſer ſovereignties, there will.be 
found a kind of excentric tendeney in the ſubordinate 
or inferior orbs, by the operation of which there will 
be a perpetual effort in each-to fly off from. the common 
centre. This tendency is not difficult to be accounted 
for. It has its origin in the love of power. Power 
controuled or abridged is almoſt always the rival and 
enemy of that power by which it is cuntrouled-. or 
abridged. This fimple propaſition will teach us 
how little reaſon there is to expect, that the perſons, 
entruſted with the adminiſtration of the affairs of the 
particular members of a confederacy,. will at. all 1 * 

1 | 0 
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or decrees of the general authority. The reverſe« 


be executed, without the intervention of the parti. 
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be ready, with perfect good humour and an unbiaffe 
regard to the public weal, to execute the reſolution 


this reſults from the conſtitution of man. 
If therefore the meaſures: of the confederacy cannot 


cular adminiſtrations, there will be little proſpe& df 
their being executed at all; The rulers of the reſpec- 
tive members, whether they have a conſtitutional riphi 
to do it or not, will undertake. to judge of the prod 
priety of the meaſures themſelves. They will conſide 
the conformity of the thing propoſed or required te 
their immediate intereſts or aims; the momentary 
conveniences or inconveniences that would attend i 
adoption. All this will be done; and in a ſpirit of 
intereſted and ſuſpicious ſcratiny, without that knows 
ledge of national circumſtances and; reaſons of ſtatej 
which is eſſential to a right judgment, and with that 
ſtrong predile&ion in favor of- local objects, which 
oan hardly fail to miead the deciſion. Tue jam 
proceſs muſt be repeated in every member of which 
the body is conſtituted; and the execution of the 
plans, framed by the councils of the whole, wil 
always fluctuate on the diſcretion of the ill- informed 
and prejudiced opinion of every part. Thoſe who 
have been converſant: in the proceedings of popul: 


_ aſſemblies ;: who have ſeen how difficult it often is, ems 


when there is no exterior preſſure of circumſtances, 
to bring them to harmonious reſolutions on important 

onmts,. will readily conceive how impoſſible it maſt 

e to induce a number of ſuch: aſſemblies, delibe 
rating at a, diſtance from. each other, at differen 
times, and under different impreſſions, long to co- 
operate in the ſame. views and purſuits. . 

In our caſe, the concurrence of thirteen diſtin& 
ſovereign wills is requifite under the confedera- 
tion to the complete executien of every important Wi 
meaſure, that proceeds from the union. It hasWes, : 
happened as was. to have been foreſeen. The mea - 


ſures 
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res of the union have not been executed; and the 
elinquencies of the ſtates have ſtep by ſtep matured 
hemtclves to an extreme; which has at length 
rreſted all the wheels of the national government, 
nd brought them to an awful ſtand. Congreſs at 
his time ſcarcely poſſeſs the means of keeping up 
e forms of adminiſtration ; till the ſtates ran have 
ime to agree upon a more ſubſtantia] ſubſtitute for 
2 preſent ſhadow of a federal government. Things 
id not come to this deſperate extremity at once, 
he cauſes which have been ſpecified produced at 
rt only unequal - and diſproportionate degrees of 
"mpliance with the requiſitions of the union. The 
reater deficiencies of ſome ſtates furniſhed the pretext 
fexample and the temptation of intereſt to the com- 
lying, or toithe leaſt delinquent ſtates. Why ſhould 

e do more in proportion than thoſe-who are embarked 
ith us in the ſame political voyage? Why ſhould we 
dnſent to bear more than our proper ſhare of the 
ommon burthen? Theſe were ſuggeſtions which 
man ſelfiſhneſs could not withſtand, and which 
en ſpeculative men, who looked forward to remote 
dnſequences, could not without heſitation combat. 
ach ſtate yielding to the perſuaſive voice of imme- 
ate intereſt or convenience has ſucceſſively with» 
Fawn its ſupport, till the frail and tottering edifice 
is Dems ready to fall upon our heads and to cruſh us 


neath its ruins. i 


„N. 
be ſame Subject continued, in Relation ts 
| the ſame Principles. 
| HE tendency of the principle of legiſlation for 
L ftates or communities, in their political capa- 
ies, as it has been exemplified by the experiment 


have made of it, is equally atteſted by the events 
: | | 1 which 


ä 
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natural and neceſſary offspring; and that wheneve 


national government, it would either not be able 


ſupported, or of thoſe who reſiſted the general auth 


to be redreſſed would be confined to a fingle meme 
and if there were more than one, who had neglect 
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which have befallen all other governments of the toi 
federate kind, of which we have any account, in exal 
proportion to its prevalence in thoſe ſyſtems. .Th 
confirmations of this fact will be worthy of a diftind 
and particular examination. I ſhall content myſel 
with barely obſerving here, that of all the conte 
racies of antiquity which hiſtory has handed down 
us, the Lycian and Achzan leagues, as far as the 
remain veſtiges of them, appear to have been my 
free from the fetters of that miſtaken principle, at 
were accordingly thoſe which kave beſt deſerved, an 


e 
have moſt liberally received the applauding ſuffrage 5 
of political writers. 1 1 eff 


This exceptionable principle may as truly as emph 
tically be ſtiled the parent of anarchy : It has been ſe 
that delinquencies in the members of the union are i 


they happen, the only conſtitutional remedy is forcy 
and the immediate effect of the uſe of it, civil war. 

It remains to enquire how far ſo odious an engu 
of government, in its application to us, would eve 
be capable of anſwering its end. If there ſhould nc 
be a large army, conſtantly at the diſpoſal of ti 


employ force at all, or when this could be done, 
would amount to a war between different parts of ti 
confederacy, concerning the infractions of a league 
in which the ſtrongeſt combination would be mc 
likely to prevail, whether it conſiſted of thoſe wi 


rity. It would rarely happen that the delinquene 


their duty, ſimilarity of ſituation would induce the e in 
to unite for common defence. Independent of th 
motive of ſympathy, if a large and influential ſta 
ſhould happen to be the aggreſſing member, it woi 
commonly have weight enough with its neighbc 
to win over ſome of them as aſſociates to its ca 
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beclous arguments of danger to the general liberty 
ld eafily be contrived ; plauſible excuſes for the ' 
iciencies of the party, could, without difficulty be 
vented, to alarm the apprehenſions, inflame the 
ſions, and conciliate the good will even of thoſe 
tes which were not chargeable with any violation, 
omiſſion of duty. This would be the more likely 
take place, as the delinquencies of the larger 
embers might be expected ſometimes to proceed 
om an ambitious premeditation in their rulers, with 
view to getting rid of all external controal upon 
eir deſigns of perſonal agrandizement; the better 
effect which, it is preſumable they would tamper 
forehand with leading individuals in the adjacent 
ates. If aſſociates eoald not be found at home, 
courſe would be had to the aid of foreign powers, 
ho would ſeldom be diſinclined to encouraging the 
iſſentions of a confederacy, from the firm union of 
hich they had fo much to fear. When the ſword is 
nce drawn, the paſſions of men obſerve no bounds 
f mocieration. The ſuggeſtions of wounded: pride, 
e inſtigations of irritated reſentment, would be apt 
o carry the ſtates, againſt which the arms of the union 
rere exerted, to any extremes neceſſary to avenge 
he affront, or to avoid the diſgrace of ſubmiſſion. 
he firſt war of this kind would probably terminate 
n a diſſolution of the union. 7 5 e 
This mav h conſidered as the violent death of the 
onfederacy. Its more natural death is what we now 
eem to be on the point of experiencing, if the federal 
yſtem be not ſreedily renovated in a'more ſubſtantial 
form, It is not probable, conſidering the genius of 
1s country, that the complying ſtates would often 
be inclined to ſupport the authority of the union by 
ngaging in a war againſt the non-complying ſtates. 
They would always be more ready to purſue the 
milder courſe of. putting themſelves upon an equal 
footing with the delinquent members, by an imitation 
f their example. * guilt of all * thus 
| ecome 


become the ſecurity of all. Our paſt experience k 
exhibited the operation of this ſpirit in its full lig mir 
There would in fact be an inſuperable -difticul i 
in aſcertaining when force could with propriety H Er 
employed. In the article of pecuniary contributioſ mp 
which would be the moſt uſual ſource of delinquepe bunt 
it would often be im poſſible to decide whether tes, 
had proceeded from diſinclination, or inability, Thy | 
pretence of the latter would always be at hand. At pi 
the caſe muſt be very flagrant in which its fall eit 
could be detected with ſufficient certainty to juſtiſ ob 
the harſh expedient of compulſion. It is eaſy to hich 
that this problem alone, as often as it ſhould occurWanne 
would open a wide field to the majority that happene : 
to prevail in the national council, for the exerciſe 
factious views, of partiality and of oppreſſion. te t 
It ſeems to require no pains to prove that the ſtat egul: 
ought not to prefer a national conſtitution, Which en 
could only be kept in motion by the inſtrumentalii bjec 
of a large army, -continually on foot to execute -tifWrinc 
ordinary requiſitions or decrees of the government, 
And yet this is the plain alternative involved by tholWcr{@: 
who wiſh to deny it the power of extending its operaMſnterr 
tions to individuals. Such a ſcheme, if practicable red 
at all, would inſtantly degenerate into a muyitarllÞ ex. 
deſpotiſm; but it will be found in every light imprac4Wacior 
ticahle. The reſources of the union would not befWecdir 
equal to the maintenance of an army= conſiderable: u 
enbugh to confine the larger ſtates within the limitiiddre 
of their duty; nor would the means ever be furniſhed: vi 
of forming ſuch an army in the firſt inſtance. Who 1 fio! 
ever conſiders the populouſneſs and ſtrength of ſeveralW.::: 
of theſe ſtates ſingly at the preſent juncture, and-lookWn4 h 
forward to what they will become, even at the diftancoW:ecu; 
of half a century, will at once diſmiſs as idle and viſiWre po 
onary any ſcheme, which aims at regulating theifWartic 
movements by laws, to operate upon them in their 
Collective capacities, and to be executed by a eoertion f an) 
applicable to them in the ſame capacities. A projed he u. 
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this kind 1s little leſs romantic than the monſter- 
ming ſpirit, attributed to the fabulous heroes and 
-mi-gods of antiquity, $526 | 
Even in thoſe confederacies, which have been 
pmpoſed of members ſmaller” than many. of our 
dunties, the principle af, legiſlation: for ſovereign 
ates, ſupported by military coertion, has never been 
hund effectual. It has rarely been attempted to be 
pioyed, but againtt the weaker members; and in 
cit inſtances attempts to coerce the re fractory and 
jſobedient, have been the ſigaals of bloody wars; in 
hich one half of the confederacy has diſplayed its 
nners againſt the other; halffftl. 
The refult of theſe obſervations to an intelligent 
rind muſt be clearly this, that if ĩt be poſſible at any 
ate to conſtruct a federal. government capable of 
pulating the common concerns and preſerving the 
eneral tranquillity, it muſt be founded, as to the 
jets committed to its care, upon the reverſe of the 
rinciple contended for by the opponents of the pro- 
07d conſtitutiom. It maſt carry its agency to the 
erſons of the citizens. It muſt ſtand in need of no 
ntermediate legiſlations; but mult itſelf be impow- 
red to employ the arm of the ordinary magiſtrate 
d execute its own reſolutions. The majeſty of the 
ational authority: muſt be mamifeſted through the 
nedium of the courts of juſtice, The government of 
he union, like that of each ſtate, muſt be able to 
ddreſs itſelf immediately to the hopes and fears of 
ndividuals's and to attract to its ſupport, thoſe 
:fions, which have the ſtrongeſt influence upon the 
uman heart. It muſt in ſhort, poſſeſs all the means 
nd have a right to reſort to all the methods of 
xecuting the powers, with which it 15 entruſted, that 
ee poſſeſſed and exerciſed by the governments of the 
ariucuaft Rates.... 9 3 He 
ry To this reaſoning it may perhaps be objected, that 
08 2ny ſtate ſhould! be diſſaffected to the authority of 
Ale union, it could at * time obſtruct the — 
0 | | 2 | | 
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of its laws, and bring the matter to the ſame iſſue 
force, with the neceſſity of which the oppoſite ſchen 
is reproached. 2 „ 192 
The plauſibility of this ohjection will vaniſht 
moment we advert to the eſſential difference betwet 
a mere NON COMPLIANCE and a DIRECT A 
ACTIVE RESISTANCE, If the interpoſition of i 
ſtate-legiſlatures be neceſſary to give effect to 
meaſure of the union, they have only xoT To Act 
or TO ACT EVASIVELY, and the meaſure is de feate 
This neglect of duty may be diſguiſed under affect 
but unſubſtantial proviſions, ſo as not to appear, 
of courſe not to excite any alarm in the | 
the ſafety of the conſtitution. The ſtate- leaders mi 
- even make a merit of their ſurreptitious invaſions 
it, on the ground of ſome temporary conyeniend 
exemption or advantage. => —- BEES 
But if the execution of the laws of the nation 
government, ſhould not require the. intervention 
the ſtate- legi ſlatures; if they were to paſs into imme 


diate operation upon the citizens themſelves, th 


particular governments could not interrupt; hel 
progreſs without an open and violent exertion of 
unconſtitutional power. No omiſſions, nor eyaliot 


would anſwer the end. They would be obliged 


act, and in ſuch a manner, as would leave no doi 
that they had encroached on the national rights, - Af 
experiment of this nature would always be hazafddu 
in the face of a conſtitution in any degree compete 
to its own defence, and of a people enlightened enou 
to diſtinguiſh between a legal exerciſe and an 1lley 
uſurpation of authority. The ſucceſs of it. would n 
quire not merely a factious majority in the legiſlatun 
but the concurrence of the courts of juſtice, andof! 

body of the people. If the judges were not embarkt 


in a conſpiracy with the legiſlature, they would pry 


nounce the reſolutions of ſuch a majority to be co 
trary to the ſupreme law of the land, unconſtitution 
and void. If the people were not tainted wi * 

| | E vie 
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ſpirit of their ſtate repreſentatives, they, as the natu- 
al guardians of the conſtitution, would throw their 
eight into the national ſcale, and give it a decided rY 
preponderancy in the conteſt. Attempts of this kind 

would not often be made with levity or raſhneſs ; 
becauſe they could ſeldom be made without danger to 
the authors; unleſs in caſes of a tyrannical exerciſe 
of the federal authority. = 5 


« 
% ” 


If oppaſition to the national government ſhould 
ariſe from the diſorderly conduct of refractory, or 
ſeditious individuals, it could be overcome by the 
ſame means which are daily employed againſt the ſame 
vil, under the ſtate governments. 'The-magillracy, 


rom whatever ſource it might emanate, would doubt- 
eſs be as ready to guard the national as the locay 
regulations from the inroads of private licentiouſneſs. 
As to thoſe partial commotjons and inſurrections which 
ſometimes diſquiet ſociety, from the intrigues of an 
incon ſiderable faction, or from ſudden or occaſional 
ill bumoyrs that do not infect the great body of the 
community, the general government could command 
more extenſive reſources for the ſuppreſſion of diſtur- 
bances of that kind, than would be in the power of 
any ſfingle-member. And as to thoſe mortal feuds, _ 


through a whole nation, or through a very large pro- 
portion of it, proceeding either from weighty cauſes of 
diſcontent given by the government, or from the con- 
tagion of me violent popùlar paroxiſm, they do not 
fall within any ordinary rules of calculation. When 
they happen, they commonly amount to revolutions 

and diſmemberments of empire. No forni of govern- 
ment can always either avoid or controul them. It 
is in vain to hope to guard againſt events too mighty 
tor human foreſight or precautian, and it would be idle 
to object to a government becauſe it could not perform 


im poſſibilities. en 
ee, e 


being equally the miniſters of the law of the land, 


which In certain conjunctures ſpread a conflagration „ 


— 
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NUMBER XVII. 


The Subjedt continued, and illuſtrated | 
Examples to ſhow the Tendency of Federal 
Governments, rather to Anarchy, among the 


Members than Tyranny in the Head. 


N objection of a nature different from that which 
has been ſtated and anfwered in my laſt addreſ 
may perhaps be likewiſe urged againſt the principle 
of lepiſlation for the individual citizens of Americas 
It may be ſaid, that it would tend to render the governs 
ment of the union too powerful, and to enable it ta 
abſorb in itſelf thoſe reſiduary authorities, which it 
might be judged proper to leave with the ſtates for 
local purpoſes. Allowing the utmoſt latitude to the 
love of power, which any reaſonable man can require, 
I confeſs I am at a loſs to diſcover what temptation 
the perſons entruſted with the adminiſtration of the 
general government could ever feel to diveſt the ſtates! 
of the authorities of that deſeription. The regula- 
tion of the mere domeſtic police of a ſtate appears to 
me to hold out ſtender allurements to ambition 
Commerce, finance, negotiation and war ſeem 1 
comprehend all the objects, which have charms fot 
minds governed by that paſſion; and all the powers 
neceſſary to theſe objects ought in the firſt inflane 
to be lodged in the national depoſitary. The admi 
niſtration of private juſtice between the citizens e 
the ſame ſtate, the ſuperviſion of agriculture and 9 
other concerns of a fimilar nature, all thoſe things it 
ſhort which are proper to be provided for by loca 
| legiſlation, can never be defireable cares of a gen 
juriſdiction. It is therefore improbable that there 
ſhould exiſt a diſpoſition in the federal councils 10 
uſurp the powers with which they are * 
hs | | | c 
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decauſe the attempt to exerciſe thoſe powers would be 
s troubleſome as it would be nugatory; and the 
,ofſefion of them, for that reaſon, would contribute 
othing to the dignity, to tlie importance, or to the 
plendor of the national government. 5 
But let it be admitted for argument ſake, that mere 
rantonneſs and luſt of domination would be ſufficient 
o beget that diſpoſion, ſtill it may be ſafely affirmed, 
hat the ſenſe of the conſtituent body of the national 
epreſentatives, or in other words of the people of the 
everal States would controul the indulgence of ſo 
xtravagant an appetite, It will always be far more 
aly for the ſtate governments to encroach upon the 


ational authorities, than for the national government 


o encroach upon the ſtate authorities. The proof 
f this propoſition turns upon the greater degree of 
nfluence, which the ſtate governments, if they admi-— 
iter their affairs with uprightneſs and prudence, 
vill generally poſſeſs over the people ; a circumſtance 
yhich at the ſame time teaches us, that there is an 
nherent and intrinſic weakneſs in all federal con- 
itotions; and that too much pains cannot be taken 
n their organization, to give them all the force which 
s compatible with the principles of liberty. 
The ſuperiority of influence in favour of the parti- 
ular governments would reſult partly from the diffuſive 
onſtruction of the national government; but chiefly 
rom the nature of the objects to which the attention 
f the ſtate adminiſtrations would be directe. 
It is a known fact in human nature that its affec- 
ions are commonly weak in proportion to the diſtance 
r diffuſivneſs of the object. Upon the ſame principle 
at a man is more attached to his family than to his 
eighbourhood, to his neighbourhood than to the com- 
unity at large, the people of each ſtate would be apt 
o feel a ſtronger byaſs towards their local govern- 
ents tan towards the government of the union; 
nleſs the foree of that principle ſhould be deſtroyed 
a much better adminiſtration of the latter 
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IT This ſtrong propenſity of the human heart would 
powerful auxiliaries in the objects of ſtate regulation. 
The variety of more minute intereſts, which wi 
neceſſarily fall under the ſuperintendence of the Joe 
adminiſtrations, and which will form ſo many rivule 
of influence running through every part of the ſociety 


cannot be particulariſed without involving a. detal 


too tedious and unintereſtin 
ijnſtruction it might afford. 


There is one tranſcendent advantage belonging i 
the province of the ſtate governments which alou 
_ ſuffices to place the matter in à clear and ſatisfacto 

light—I mean the ordinary adminiſtratiun of crimind 
and civil juſtice. This of all others is the moſt powe 


molt univerſal and moſt attractive ſource of popula 
obedience and attachment. It is this, which bein 
the immediate and viſible guardian of life and pn 
perty—having its benefits and its terrors in conſta 


activity before the public eye regulating all thol 
perſonal intereſts and familiar concerns to which thi 

ſenſibility of individuals is more immediately awake 
contributes more than any other circumſtance to in 
preſſing upon the minds of the people affection, eſteeſ 
and reverence towards the government. This · greg 


cement of ſociety which will diffuſe itſelf almo 
wholly through the channels of the particular goven 
ments, independent of all other cauſes of influence 
would enſure them ſo decided an empire over the 
reſpective citizens, as to render them at all times 
complete counterpoiſe and not unfrequently danger 

rivals to the power of the union. Br PE: 
The operations of the national government on ti 
other hand, falling leſs immediately under the obſer 
vation of the maſs of the citizens, the benefits derivel 
from it will chiefly be perceived and attended to h 
ſpeculative men. Relating to more general intereſt 
they will be leſs apt to come home to the ferlings( 
the people ; and, in proportion, leſs likely 8 ing 
| | 6 5 a habit 


g to compenſate for thy 


princ 
he n 
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g habitual ſenſe of obligation and an active ſentiment 
{ attachment. 527 TIES 3 7 . 
The reaſoning on this head has been abundantly 
xemplified by the experience of all federal conſti- 
atioas, with which we are acquainted, and of all 
thers, which have borne the leaſt analogy to them. 

Though the ancient feudal ſyſtems were not ſtrictly 
peaking confederacies, yet they partook of the nature 
df that ſpecies of aſſociation. There was a common 
head, chieftain, or ſovereign, whole authority exten- 
ded over the whole nation; and a number of ſubor. 
Jinate vaſſals, or feudatories, who had large portions 
of land allotted to them and numerous trains of 
inferior vaſſals or retainers, who occupied and culti- 

ated that land upon the tenure. of fealty or obedience 
to the perſons of whom they held it. Each principal 
aſſal was a kind of ſovereign within his particular 
demeſnes. The conſequences of this ſituation were 
a continual oppoſition to the authority of the ſovereign, 
and frequent wars between the great barons, or chief 
feudatories themſelves. The power of the head of 
he nation was commonly too weak either to preſerve 
he public peace ꝙ to protect the people againſt the 
opprefſions of their immediate lords. This period of 
European affairs is emphatically ſtiled by hiſtorians 
the times of feudal anarchy. CV 

When the ſovereign happened to be a man of 
igorous and warlike temper and of ſuperior abilities, 
he would acquire a perſonal weight and influence, 

hich-anſwered for the time the purpoſes of a more 
regular. authority. But in general the power of the 
barons triumphed over that of the prince; and in 
many inſtances his dominion was entirely thrown off, 
nd the great fiefs were erected into independent 
principalities or ſtates. In thoſe inſtances in which 
he monarch finally prevailed over his vaſſals, his 
ucceſs was chiefly owing to the tyranny of thoſe 
aſlals over their dependents. The — or nobles 
:qually the enemies of the ſovereign and the — | 
N E 0 
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of the common people were dreaded and deteſted by 
both; till mutual danger and mutual intereſt effeded 
an union between them fatalito the power of thearifi 
tocracy. Had the nobles, by a conduct of clemency 
and juſtice, preſerved the fidelity and devotion d 
their retainers and followers, the conteſts betweey 
them and the prince muſt almoſt always have ende 
in their favor and in the abridgement or ſubverſiog 
of the royal authority. 4 35D of 
This is not an aſſertion founded merely in ſpect 
lation or conjecture, Among other illuſtrations of it 
truth which might be cited, Scotland will furniſh 
cogent example. The ſpirit of clanſhip which was 4 
an early day. introduced into that kingdom, unitin 
the nobles, and their dependents by ties equivalent t 
thoſe of kindred, rendered the ariſtocracy a conſta 
overmatch for the power of the monarch; till th 
incorporation with England ſubdued its fierce and 
ungovernable ſpirit, and reduced it within thoſe rule 
of ſubord ination, which a more rational and a many 
energetic ſyſtem of civil polity: had previouſly eſti 
bliſhed in the latter kingdom. 
The ſeparate governments in g confederaey mi 
aptly be compared with the feudal baronies; / with 
this advantage in their, favor, that from the reaſons 
already explained, they will generally poſſeſs 
confidence and good will of the people; and with ig 
important a ſupport will be abie effectualhy to oppoſ 
all incroachments of the national government. 
will be well if they are not able to eounteract id 
legitimate and neceſſary authority. The points 0 
ſimilitude conſiſt in the rivalſnip of power, appli 
cable to both, and in the cod ENT RAT ION of larg 
portions of the ſtrength of the community into party 
cular pEPOS1ITOoRIES, in one caſe at the diſpoſal 
individuals, in the other caſe at the diſpoſal of po 
tical bodies: 4 4 CC 
A A conciſe review of the events that have attended 
confederate governments will further illuſtrate tna 
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portant doctrine; an inattentiom to which has 

een the great ſource of our political miſtakes, and 
as given our jealouſy a direction to the wrong ſide. 
This review ſhall form the ee of ſome enſuing 


dapers. 
# (137-4 (pan bes" .  PUBLIUS. 
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[he Subzedt continued, with farther. E ae. 


A MONG the Sides des of antiquity, the moſt | 
conſiderable was that of the Grecian republics 
ſociated under the Amphyctionic council. From the 
et accounts tranſmitted of this celebrated inſtitution, 
bore a very inſtructive analogy to the preſent con- 
deration. of the American ſtates. 

The members retained the character of independent 
d fovereign ſtates, and had equal votes in the federal 
puncil. This council had a =__ authority to pro- 
fe and reſolve whatever it judged neceſſary for the 
ommon welfare of Greece — to declare and carry on 
ar— to decide in the laſt reſort all controverſies be- 
deen the members — to fine the aggreſſing party 
) cmploy the whole force of the — againſt 
2 diſobedient to admit new members. The Am- 
yetions were the guardians of religion, and of the 
menſe riches belonging to the temple of Delphos, 
here they had the right of juriſdiction in controverſies 
tween the inhabitants and thoſe who came to conſult 
e oracle. As a further proviſion for the efficacy-of 
e federal powers, they took an oath mutually to 
fend and protect. the united cities, to puniſh the 
olators of this oath, and to inflict ves bore | 

ae deſpoilers of the temple. : 
In theory jane apon 7 this apparatus of p 
ms amply ſufficient for all n oy 


2 : 


government was then maintained; they had a 


from the theory. The powers, like thoſe of the 
exerciſed over them in the ſame 2 5 


bers, inſtead of being kept in awe and ſubordination 


verned it twenty nine years; at a ſubſequent p 100 


with Perſia and Macedon, the members never 
in concert, and were more or fewer of them, etertial 


deracy for the unfaithful part they had acted. 
fewer partizans by ſuch a meaſure than themſeln 
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ſeveral material inſtances, they: exceed hooks 
enumerated in the articles of confederation. / 1 diet 
Amphyctions had in their hands the ſuperſtition f | 
the times, one of the principal engines by * ; 


clared authority to uſe coertion againſt aQory 
Cities, and were bound by oath to exert this — 
on the neceſſary occaſio unn. 7 

Very different nevertheleſs was the experin 


ſent congreſs, were adminiſtered by deputies appointe FM 
wholly by the cities in their political Capacities z and 


the weakneſs, the diſorders, and finally the deſk 
tion of the confederacy. The more powerful mem 


tyrannized ſucceſſively over all the reſt. is 
we learn from Demoſthenes, was the arbiter of Gre 
ſeventy three years. The Lacedemonians next go 


after the battle of Leuctra, the Thebans had d 
turn of domination. 

It happened but too often, according to Plut 
that the deputies of the ſtrongeſt cities, axle 
corrupted thoſe of the weaker, and that judgi 
went in favor of the moſt powerful party. '- i 4 ring 

ven in the midſt of defenſive and dan Wavin 


be; 4 


the dupes, or the hirelings of the common enemy 
The intervals of foreign war, were filled e 
domeſtic viciſſitudes, convulſions and carnage. 

Atſter the concluſion of the war with —— 
appears that the Lacedemonians, required wy 
number of the cities ſhould be turned ont of the con 


Athenians finding that the Lacedemonians ane 1 


and would become maſters of the public deliberato on 
| vis OTO 
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1gorouſly oppoſed and defeated the attempt. This 
diece of hiſtory proves at once the inefficiency of the 
nion; the ambition and jealouſy of its moſt power. 
ul members, and the dependent and degraded con- 
lition of the reſt. The ſmaller members, though 
atitled by che theory of their ſyſtem, to revolve in 
qual pride and majeſty around the common center, 
ad _— in fact ſatellites of the orbs of primary 
nagnitu E. i e g r . | 
Had the Greeks, ſays the Abbe Milot, been as 
iſe as they were courageous, they would have been 
dmoniſned by experience of the neceſſity of a cloſer 
nion, and would have availed themſelves of the peace 
hich followed their ſucceſs againſt the Perſian arms; 
eſtabliſh ſuch a reformation; ' Inflead of this obvious 
vlicy, Athens and Sparta, inflated with the victories 
id the glory they had acquired, became firſt rivals, 
ind then enemies ; and did each other inſinitely more 
miſchief, than they bad ſuffered from Xerxes. Their 
nutual jeaglonſies, fears, hatreds and injuries, ended 
n the celebrated Peloponneſian war; which itſelf 
nded in the ruin and ſlavery of the Athenians, who 
tad begun it. PE a bo AUP Se et? 
As a weak government, when not at war, is ever 
igitated by internal diſſentions; ſo theſe never fail to 
ring on freſh calamities from abroad. The Phocians 
aving ploughed up ſome conſecrated ground belong - 
ng to the temple of Apollo, the Amphyctionic council, 
cording to the ſuperſtition of the age, impoſed a ſine 
dn the facrilegioas offenders. The Phocians, being 
dbetted. by Athens and Sparta, refuſed to ſubmit to 
he decree. The Thebans, with others of the cities, 
ndertook to maintain the authority of the Amphyc- 
ons, and to avenge the violated god. The latter 
deing the weaker party, invited the aſſiſtanoe of Phil: 
df Macedon, who had ſecretly foſtered the conteſt. 
Philip gladly ſeized the opportunity of executing the 
leſipns he had long planned againſt the liberties of 
reece, By * bribes he „ 
5 * 18 


, 
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his intereſts the popular leaders of FOR eities; | 
their influence and votes, gained admiſſion into f 
Amphyctionic council ; and by his arts and his « 
made himſelf maſter of the confederaex. 
Such were the conſequences of the fallacious p 
3 on which this intereſting eſtabliſhment 
founded. Had Greece, ſays a judicious obſerver g 
her fate, been united by a ſtricter confederatian, ” nn 
perſevered in her union, ſhe would never have. way 
the chains of Macedon ; and might have provel 
barrier to the vaſt projects of Rome. e N 


1 


The Achæan league, as it is called, was ang oth ry 
ſociety of Grecian republics, which ſupplies. 5 ert 
valuable inſtruction. os, 


The union here was far more intimate, and 
organization much wiſer, than in the | precedy 
inſtance, It will accordingly appear, that thoug 
not exempt from a ſimilar. cataſtrophe, it 1 
means equally deſerved it. ; 

The cities compoſing this league, retained t 
municipal juriſdiction, appointed their own "officer "My 
and enjoyed a perfect equality. The ſenate in wh 
they were repreſented, had the ſole and exclufi Id le. 
right of peace and war—of ſending and , receivinh@.. t 
ambaſſadors—of entering into treaties and alliance! the 
of appointing a chief magiſtrate or pretor, as, he his 
called, who commanded their armies ;/ and who wil wilWorn 
the advice and conſent of ten of the ſenators, n:(-q 
only aſtminiſtered the government in the erke ubli 
ſenate, but had a great ſhare in its deliberation, abe bor 
aſſembled. According to the primitive 2 — e 2 


there were two pretors aſſociated in the adminiſtratia tion 
but on trial, a ſingle one was preferre. ar ci 

It appears that the cities had all the ſame len non) 
cuſtoms, the ſame weights and meaſures, and ufc; 


ſame money. But how far this effect proceeded fr repu 

the authority of the federal council, is left in unc 
tainty. It is ſaid only, that the cities were in Wi: of 
manner compelled to receive the ſame laws Porta 
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ages. When Lacedemon was brought into the 
ague by Philopœmen, it was attended with an 
dolition of the inſtitutions and laws of Lycurgus, 
1d an adoption of thoſe of the Achæans. Ihe 
mphyCtionic_confederacies;-of which ſhe: had been a 
ember, left her in the full exerciſe of her govern- 
ent and her legiſlation. ,” This. circumſtance! alone 
oves a very material difference in the genius of the 
o ſyſtems. 78 1 12099 te 
Ir is much to be regretted that ſuch imperſect 
onuments remain of this curious political fabric. 
utd its interior ſtructure and regular operation be 
certained, it is probable that more light would be 
rown by it on the ſcience of federal government, 
n by any of the like experiments with which we 
 acquainthgs . H e ore) e 
One important fact ſeems to be witneſſed by all 
> hiſtorians 'who take notice of Achæan affairs. 
is, that as well after the renovation of the league 
Aratus, as before its diſſolution by the arts of 
acedon, | there was infinitely more of moderation 
d juſtice in the adminiſtration of ats government. 
d leſs of violence and ſedition in thapedple, than 
re to be found in any of the cities exereiſing ing 
the prerogatives. of ſoyereignty. The abbẽ Mably 
his obſervations on Greece, ſays that the popular 
ernment, which: was / ſo tempeſtuous elſewhere, 
ſed no diforders in the members of the Achæan 
ublic, becauſe it dt there i tempered by; the general. 
bority and laws of the confederacy. 1 l 
e are not to conclude too haſtily, however, that 
tion did not in a certain degree agitate the: parti 
ar cities; mueh leſa, that a due ſubordination and 
mony reigned in the general ſyſtem. The contrar7 
ui ciently diſplayed in the viciſſitudes and fate of 
republic. FCC r Ans 
hilſt the Amphyctionie/ conſedetacy emained, 
t of the Achæans, which comprehended the leſs 
portant cities only, oye little figure dn W 
2 | | of 
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of Greece. When the former became a victim # 
Macedon; the latter was ſpared by the policy ef 
Philip and Alexander. Under the ſucceſſors of th 
princes, however, a different policy prevailed. Thy 
arts of diviſion were practiſed among the Achæn 
each city was ſeduced into a ſeparate intereſt; d. 
union was diffolved. Some of the cities fell unde 
the tyranny of Macedonian garriſens; others unde 
that of uſurpers ſpringing out of their own confuſion 
Shame and oppreſſion ere long awakened their low 
of liberty. A few cities re- united. Their examp 
was followed by others, as opportunities were fouſdi 
cutting off their tyrants. The league ſoon embrace 
almoſt che whole Peloponneſus. Macedon. ſaw i 
progreſs ; but was hindered by internal diflentic 
from ſtopping it. All Greece caught the enthufiaſa 
and feemed ready to. unite in one confederacy, wie 
the jealouſy and envy in Sparta and Athens, of 
riſing glory of the Achæans, threw a fatal damp 0 
the enterprize. The dread of the Macedonian pom 
induced the league to court the alliance of the king 
of Egypt and Syria; who, as fucceſſors of Alexande 
were rivals of the king of Macedon... This pol 
was defeated by Cleomenes, king of Sparta, w 
was led- by. his ambition to make an unprovok 
attack on his neighbours the Achæans; and wi 
as an enemy to Macedon, had intereſt enough wi 
the Egyptian and Syrian princes, to effect a bre 
of their engagements with the league. The Ache: 
were now reduced to the dilemma of ſuhmitting 
Cleomenes, or of ſupplicating the aid. of Macede 
its former oppreſſor. The latter expedient 
adopted. The conteſt of the Greeks alwaywaſforu 
a pleaſing opportunity to that powerful neighbour, 
intermeddling in their affairs. A Macedonian am 
quickly appeared: Cleomenes was vanquiſhed..” 

Achzans ſoon experienced, as often happens, that 
victorious and powerful ally, is but another name! 
a maſter,. All that their meſt abje& compliant 
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could obtain from him was a toleration of the exerciſe 
of their laws. Fhilip, who was now on the throne 
of Macedon, ſoon provoked, by his tyrannies, freſh 
combinations among the Greeks. The Achzans, . 
though weakened by internal diſſentions, and by the 
revolt of Meſſene one of its members, being joined 
by the Etolians and Athenians, erected the ſtandard 
of oppoſition. Finding themfelves, though thus 
ſupported unequal to the undertaking, they once 
more had recourſe to the dangerous expedient of 
introducing the ſuccour of foreign arms. The 
Romans to whom the invitation was made, eagerly 
embraced it. Philip was conquered : Macedon 
ſubdued. A new criſis enſued to the Jeague. Diſſen- 
tions broke out among its members. Theſe the 
Romans foftered. Callicrates and other popular 
leaders, became mercenary inſtruments for inveig- 
liag their countrymen. The more effeQtually to 
nour1ſh diſcord and diſorder, the Romans had, to the 
aſtoniſhment of thoſe who confided in their ſincerity, 
already proclaimed univerſal liberty“ throughout 
Greece, With the ſame infidious views, they now 
ſeduced the members from the league, by repre- 
ſenting to their pride, the violation it committed on 
their ſovereignty. By theſe arts, this union, the laſt 
hope of Greece, the laſt hope of antient liberty, was 
torn into pieces; and ſuch imbecility and diſtraction 
introduced, that the arms of Rome found little diffi- 
culty in compleating the ruin which their arts had 
commenced. The Achzans were cut to pieces; and 
Achaia loaded with chains, under which it is groan. 
ng at this hour. - | 
J have thought it not ſuperfluous to give the out- 
lines of this important portion of hiſtory ; both 
becauſe it teaches more than one leflon ; and 
becauſe, as a ſupplement to the outlines of the 

| W Achæan 
* This was but another name more ſpecious ; | 
dence of the members on the federal heads W 


- 


— 


Achæan conſtitution, it emphatically illuſtrates the] 


ciple, which merit particular conſideration. The 
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tendency of federal bodies, rather to anarchy among 
the members than to tyranny in the head. 9 


PUBLIUS; 
Race 
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The 8 ubjedt continued, with farther Example ie 


HE examples of antient confederacies, cited in 

my laſt paper, have not exhauſted the ſource 
of experimental inſtruction on this ſubject. There 
are exiſting inſtitutions, founded on -a fimilar gprin 


firſt which preſents itſelf is the Germanic body. | | 

In the early ages of chriſttanity. Germany wu con 
occupied by ſeven diſtin nations, who had no com- mer 
mon chief. The Franks, one of the number, having 1 
conquered the - Gauls, eſtabliſhed the kingdom which ſor 


has taken its name from them. In the ninth century, Ning 
Charlemagne, its warlike monarch, carried his victo - con 
rious arms in every direction; and Germany became neu 
a part of his vaſt dominions. On the diſmember -. to 
ment, which took place under his ſons, this part vu deg 
erected into a ſeparate and independent empire. fort 
Charlemagne and bis immediate deſcendants poſlefledM exp 
the reality, as well as the enſigns and dignity of impeoM pre; 
rial power. But the principal vaſſals, whofe fiefs hai cut: 
become hereditary, and who compoſed the nationagſent 
_ diets, which Charlemagne had not aboliſhed, gradu of r 
ally threw' off the yoke, and advanced to ſovereign fron 
juriſdiction and independence. The force of imperilWpub 
ſovereignty was inſufficient to reſtrain ſuch powerfuliuch 
dependents ; or to preſerve the unity and tranquilif}Wnen 
of the empire. The moſt furious private wars, accom-Wcaſe 
panied with every ſpecies of calamity, were carriei¶ tbei 
on between the different princes and ſtates. ID iap 


imperiiſ 


” 
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imperial authority, unable to maintain the publie order, 
declined by degrees, till it was almoſt extinct in the 


death of the laſt emperor of the Suabian, and the 
acceſſion of the firſt emperor of the Auſtrian lines. In 
the eleventh century, the emperors enjoyed full ſave- 
reignty : In the fifteenth they had little more than the 
ſymbols and decorations of power. | 

Out of this feudal ſyſtem, which has itſelf many of 
the important features of a confederacy, has grown 
the federal ſyſtem, which conſtitutes the Germanic 
empire. Its powers are veſted in a diet repreſenting 
the componeht members of the confederacy ; in the 
emperor who is the executive magiſtrate, with a nega- 
tive on the decrees of the diet; and in the imperial 
chamber and aulic council, two judiciary tribunals 


— 


wu concern the empire, or which happen among its 
m- nembers. 1 | 


ing The diet poſſeſſes the general power of legiſlating 


aich for the empire—of making war and peace—contraQ- 


ury, Wing alliances—aſſeſſing quotas of troops and money 
o- WM conſtructing fortreſſes regulating coin admitting 
ameW new members - and ſubjecting diſobedient members 
ber- to the ban of the empire, by which the party is 


degraded from his ſovereign rights, and his poſſeſſions 


expreſsly reſtricted from entering jiuto compacts, 
prejudicial to the empire, from impoſing tolls and 
duties on their mutual intereourſe, without the con- 
ſent of the emperot and diet; from altering the value 
of money; from doing injuſtice to one another; or 
from affording affiſtance or retreat to diſturbers of the 
public peace. And the ban is denounced againſt 
ſuch as ſhall violate any of theſe reſtrictions. The 
members of the diet, as ſuch, are ſubje@ in all 


their private capacities, by the aulic council and 
imperial chamber. 5 Seb 


. — 


anarchy, which agitated the long interval between the 


having ſupreme juriſdiction in controverſies which 


forteited. The members of the confederacy are 


caſes to be judged by the emperor and diet, and in 


BY The 
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The prerogotives of the emperor are numerony,/ 
The molt important of them are, his excluſive right 
to make propoſitions to the diet to negative its reſo. 
lutions to name ambaſſadors—to confer dignities 
and titles to fill yacant electarates to found univer. 
ſities—to grant privileges not injurious to the ſtates 
of the empire—=to receive and apply the public reve- 
nues— and generally to watch over the public fafety, 
In certain caſes, the electors form a council to him/ 
In quality of emperor he poſſeſſes no territory within 
the empire; nor receives any revenue for his ſup- 
port. But his revenue and dominions, 3n other 
qualities, conſtitute him one of the moſt powerful 
princes in Europe. 3 „„ 
From ſuch a parade of conſtitutionat powers, in 
the repreſentatives and head of this confederacy, the 
natural ſuppoſition would be, that it muſt form a 
exception to the general eflaracter which belongs to 
its kindred ſyſtems. Nothing would be farther from 
the reality. The fundamental principle, on which i 
reits, that the empire is a community of ſovereign; ; 
that the diet is a repreſentation of ſovereigns; and ** 


that the laws are addreſſed to ſovereigus; render te Pr 
empire a nerveleſs body; incapable of regulating it = 
own members; inſecure againſt external dangen .© 
and agitated with unceaſing fermentations in ini ** 
own bowels. 5 „„ . 
The hiftory of Germany is a hiſtory of wars between In 
the emperor and the princes and fates ; of wars among gf 
the princes and ſtates themſelves ; of the licentionf ba 
neſs of the ſtrong, and the oppreffion of the weak f 
of foreign intruſions, and foreign intrigues; of requely - 
fitions of men and money, diſregarded, or parti: ry 
ally. complied with; of attempts to enforce then = 
alrogether abortive, or attended with flaughter and = 
deſolation, involving the innocent with the guilty; — 


of general imbecilty, confuſion and miſery. 
In the fixteenth century, the emperor with one p 
of the empire on his fide, was ſeen engaged again 


* 
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the other princes and ſtates. In one of the conflicts, 
the emperor himſelf was = to fight, and very near 
being made priſoner by the elector of Saxony. The 
late Ling of Pruſſia was more than once pitted againſt 
his imperial ſovereign; and commonly proved an 
overmatch for him. Controverſies. and wars among 
the members themſelves have been fo common, that 

the German annals are crowded with the bloody 
pages which deſcribe them, Previous to the peace of 
Weſtphalia, Germany was defolated by a war of 
thirty years, in which. the emperor, with one half 

of the empire was on one ſide; and Sweden with 
the other half on the oppoſite ſide. Peace was at 
length negotiated and dictated by foreign powers; 
and. the articles of it, to which foreign powers are 
parties, made a fundamental part of. the Germanic 
conſtitution... - I Win h:, te an ogg | 

If the nation happens, on any emergency, to be 
more united by the neceſſity of ſelf defence; its ſitu- 
ation is ſtill deplorable. Military preparations muſt 
be prededed by ſo many tedious diſcuſſions, ariſing- 
from the jealouſies, pride, ſeparate views, and claffling 
pretenſions, of ſovereign bodies ; that before the diet 
can ſettle the arrangements, the enemy are in the: 
field ; and before the federal troops are ready to take 
It, are retiring into winter quarters. : 

The ſmall body of national troops which has Been 
judged neceſſary in time of peace, is defectively kept 
up, badly paid, infected with local prejudices, and 
ſupported by irregular and diſproportionate. contri- 
butions to the treaſury/-— | | | | 

The impeffibility of maintaining order, and diſpen- 
ling juſtice among theſe ſovereign ſubjeas, produced 
the experiment of dividing the empire into nine or 
ten cireles or diſtricts; of giving them an interior 
organization; and of charging them with the mili- 
tary execution of the laws againſt delinquent and 
contumaciqus members. This experiment has only 
Erved to demonſtrate more fully, the radical vice — 
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were committed on him, by the people of the city, 


ning, to tevive an antiquated claim, on the pretext) 


influence which the emperor derives from his leparate 


in-preſerving a ſyſtem, with which his family pride is 
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the conſtitation. Each circle is the.miniature-piury| 
of the deformities of this political monſter: They 
either fail to execute their commiſſions, or the) 
do it with all the devaſtation and carnage of civil 
war. Sometimes whole circles are defaulters, and 
then they increaſe the miſchief which they were 
inftitated to reed. 4 ht 
We may form ſome judgment of this ſchenie of 
military coertion, from-a ſample given by Thuanuy/ 
In Donawerth, a free and imperial city, of the circle; 
of Suabia, the. abbè de St. Croix enjoyed certain} 
immunities which had been reſerved to him. In the 
exerciſe of theſe, on ſome public occaſion, 'outrages e 


The conſequence was, that the city was put under s 
the ban of the empire; and the duke of Bavaria, 
though director of another circle, obtained. an appoint, 
ment to enforce it. He ſoon appeared before the city, 
with a corps of ten thouſand troops and finding it a fit 
occaſion, as he had ſecretly intended from the begin- 


that his anceſtors had ſuffered the place to be diſmem- 
bered from his territory“; he took poſſeſſion of it, in 
his own name; diſarmed and puniſhed the inhabi- ne 
tants, and re-annexed the city- to his domains. * 
It may be aſked perhaps what has fo long kept this 
disjointed machine from falling entirely to pieces? e. 
The anſwer is obvious. The weakneſs of moſt of WF”) 
the members, who are unwilling to expoſe theimſcives, 
to the mercy of foreign powers; the weakneſs of moſt 
of the principal members, compared with'the formi«« 
dable powers all around them; the vaſt weight and ur 


and hereditary dominions ; and the intereſt he feels | 


.* 3 
„ 
* 


connected, and which conſtitutes him the firſt prince 
ERS a 1 : Sow 1 


a pfeffel, Nouvel abreg, chronol. de Thift. &c. ꝙ Allemagne, 
ſays the pretext was to indemnify himſelf for the ex pence of tus 
expedition. 4 
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in Europe ;- theſe cauſes ſapport a feeble and preca - 
rious union; whilſt the repellent quality, incident to 


ebe nature of ſovereignty, and which time continually 
v0 crengthens, prevents any reform whatever, founded 
nd oa a proper conſolidation. Nor is it to be imagined, 


if this obſtacle could be ſurmounted, that the neigh- 
bouring powers would ſuffer a revolution to take 
place, which would give to the empire the force and 
pre-eminence to which it is entitled. Foreign nations 
have long conſidered themſelves as intereſted in the 
hanges made by events in this conſtitution ; and 
ave, on various occaſions, betrayed their policy of 
perpetuating its anarchy and weakneſs. E 


4 If more direct examples were wanting, Poland as 

der government over local ſovereigns, might not impro- 

ia, eerly be taken notice of. Nor could any proof more 
iiking, be given of the calamities flowing from 


ſuch inſtitutions. Equally unfit for ſelf government, 


* and ſelf defence, it has long been at the mercy of 
in- its powerful neighbours ; who have lateiy had the 
ext nercy to diſburden it of one third of its people 


and territories. | | 152 755 1 | 
The connection among the Swiſs cantons ſcarcely 


bi. Wenounts to a confederacy; though it is ſometimes cited 
% s an inſtance; of the ſtability of ſuch inſtitutions. 
his WW They have no common treaſury—no common troops 
s ? en in war—no-common coin—no common judtca- 
of Wor y, nor any other common mark of fovereigaty. . 
"es They are kept together by the peculiarity of their 
oft Wo2ographical poſition, by their individual weakneſs 
ni Ind infignificancy ;: by the fear of 2 neigh- 
nd ours, to one of which they were formerly ſubject; 
te We? the few ſources of contention among a people of 
els ach fimple and homogeneous manners; by their 
„is Point intereſt in their dependent poſſeſſions ; by the 
ice Inutual aid they ſtand in need of, for 2 
in nſurrections and rebellions; an aid exprefsly ſtipu- 
e ed. and often required and afforded; and by the 
the | 


teceſiity of ſome regular and permanent proviſion for 
TS a  accommodating- 


0 
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accommodating diſputes among the cantons. Th 
proviſion is, that the parties at varianoe ſhall each' 
chuſe four judges out of the neatral cantons who in: 
caſe of diſagreement, chuſe an umpire, This tribunai, 
under an oath of impartiality, pronounces definitive 
ſentence ; which all the cantons are bound to enforce, | 
The competency of this regulation may be eſtimated, 
by a clauſe in their treaty of 1683, with Victor 
Amadeus of Savoy; in which he obliges himſelf to, 
interpoſe as mediator in diſpates between the cantons; 
and to employ force, af neceſſary, againſt the conti · 
Macious partʒ. | ee eee INT St 
So far as the peculiarity of their caſe will admit of 
compariſon with that of the United States; it ſerves 
to confirm the principle intended to. be eſtabliſhed, 
Whatever efficacy the union may have had in ordi- 
nary caſes, it appears that the moment a cauſe of 
difference ſprang up, capable of trying its ſtrength, 


it failed. The controverſies on the ſubje& of religion, ¶ ſca 
which in three inſtances have kindled violent and Pr 
bloody conteſts, may be ſaid in fact to have ſeverel I dur 


the league. The Proteſtant and Catholic cantom Wl - 
have ſince had their ſeparate diets ; where all the tre: 
moſt important concerns are adjuſted, and which han WM raiſ 
left the general diet little other buſineſs than to tab der 
care of the common -bailapges. ba 
That ſeparation had another conſequence which 
merits attention. It produced . oppoſite alliance 
with foreign powers; of Bern as the head of ths 
Proteſtant aſſociation, with the United Provinces 
and of Luzerne, as the head of the Catholic aſſoci 
ation, with France. e EINE RN. 
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NUMBER XX. 
The Subject continued, with farther Examples . 


HE United Netherlands are a confederacy of 
republics, or rather of ariſtocracies, of a very 
emarkable texture; yet confirming all the leſſons 
derived from thoſe which we have already reviewed. 
The union is compoſed of ſeven ca-equal and ſove- 
reign ſtates, and each ſtate or province is a compo- 
ftion of equal and independent cities. Ia all impor- 
ant caſes not only the provinces, but the cities muſt 
be unanimous. 
The ſovereignty of the union is repreſented by the 
ſites general, conſiſting uſually of about fifty depu- 
ties appointed by the provinces. They hold their 
ſeats, ſome for life, ſome for fix, three and one years. 
From two provinces they continue in appointment 
during pleaſure. | 5 
The ſtates general have authority to enter into 
treaties and alliances—to make war and peace—to 
raiſe armies and equip fleets—to aſcertain quotas and 
demand contributions. In 'all theſe cafes however, 
unanimity and the ſanction of their conſtituents are 
requiſite. They have authority to appoint and receive 
ambaſſadors—to execute treaties and alliances already 
formed—to provide for the collection of duties on 
imports and exports—to regulate the mint, with a 
ſaving to the provincial rights—to govern as ſove- 
reigns the dependent territories. The provinces are 
reſtrained, unleſs with the general conſent, from 
entering into foreign treaties—from eſtabliſhing 
impoſts injurious to others, or charging their neigh- 
bours with higher duties than their own ſubjects. A 
council of ſtate, a chamber of accounts, with five 
colleges of admiralty, aid and fortify the federal. 


adminiſtration. | 
= The 
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The executive magiſtrate of the union is thy 
ſtadtholder, who is now a hereditary prince. His 
principal weight and influence in the republic ar: 
derived from his independent title ; from his great 
patrimonial eftates ; from his family connections with 
ſome of the chief potentates of Europe; and more 
than all, perhaps, from his being ftaJtholder in the 
ſeveral provinces, as well as for the union, in which 
provincial quality, he has the appointment of town 
magiſtrates under certain repulations, executes pro- 
vincial decrees, preſides when he pleaſes in ths 
provincial tribunals; and has throughout the power 
of pardon. 1 „ 

As ſtadtholder of the union, he has however conh- 
derable prerogatives. | 
In his political capacity he has authority to ſettle 
cliſputes between the provinces, when other method 
fail—to aſſiſt at the deliberations of the flates general, 


and at their particular conferences—to give audience iſ | 
to foreign ambaſſadors, and to keep agents for ki WM... 
particular affairs at foreign courts, * 

In his military capacity, he commands the federal Ml... 
troops—provides for garriſons, and in general regu- M. 
lates military affairs—diſpoſes of all appointment {ME...- 
from colonels to enfigns, and of the governments aud 
poſts of fortified towns. g * 
In his marine capacity, he is admiral general, and 
ſuperintends and directs every thing relative to naval _ 
forces, and other naval affairs preſides in the admi . Moi. 
ralities in perſon or by proxy—appoints lieutenant: 
admirals and other officers—and eſtabliſnes council 3 
of war, whoſe ſentences are not executed till he 70 
approves them. 5 | MP 
His revenue, excluſive of his private income, 1 
amounts to 300,000 florins, The ſtanding arm. 
which he commands conſiſts of about 40,000 men. 1 
Such is the nature of the celebrated Belgic con-W | 
federacy, as delineated on parchment, What ae , 


the characters which practice has ſtampt upon it! 
| | Imbecility 
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| the Imbeeility in the government; diſcord among the 
Hi provinces 3 foreign influence and indignities ; a 
ae precarious exiſtence in peace, and peculiar cala- 
zreat E ities from war. | 
with It was long ago remarked by Grotius, that nothing 


but the hatred of his countrymen to the houſe of 
Auſtria, kept them from being ruined by the vices of 
their conſtitution. | 
| The union of Utrecht, ſays another reſpectable 
writer, repoſes an authority in the ſtates general 
ſeemingly ſufficient to ſecure harmony, but the jealonſy 
in each province renders the practice very different 
from the theory. | 

The ſame inſtrument ſays another, obliges each 
province to levy certain contributions; but this article 
never could and probably never will be executed ; 
becauſe the inland provinces who have little com- 
merce cannot pay an equal quota. „ 
Ia matters of contribution, it is the practice to 
wave the articles of the conſtitution. The danger 
of delay obliges the gonfenting provinces to furniſh 
their quotas, without waiting for the others; and then 
o obtain reimburſement from the others, by depu- 
tations, which are frequent, or otherwiſe as they can. 
ſie great wealth and influence of the province of 
Holland, enable her to effect both theſe purpoſes. 

ic has more than, once happened that the defici- 
ncies have been ultimately to be collected at the 
oint of the bayonet; a thing practicable, though 
rcadful, in a confederacy, where one of the members 
xcceils in force all the reſt; and where ſeveral of 
nem are too ſmall to meditate refiſtance : But utterly 
npracticable in one compoſed of members, ſeveral 
pf which are equal to each other in ſtrength and 
eſources, and equal fingly to a vigorous and perſe- 
er1ag defence. | 
Foreign 1niaitters, ſays Sir William Temple, who 
vas himſelf a foreign miniſter, elude matters taken 
al referendum, by tampering with the provinces and 

— oo. Cities, 
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cities. In 1726, the treaty of Hanover was delay 
by theſe means a whole year. Inftances of a lib 
nature are numerous and notorious. i 
In critical emergencies, the ſtates general are oftey 
compelled to overleap their conſtitutional bounds. ln 
1688, they concluded a treaty of themſelves. at th 
riſk of their heads. The treaty of Weſtphalia in 
1648, by which their independence was formally and 
finally recognized, was concluded without the conſem 
of Zeland. Even as recently as the laft treaty of 
peace with Great-Britain, the conſtitutional principk 
of unanimity was departed from. A weak conſis. 
tion muſt neceſſarily terminate in diſſolution, f 
want of proper powers, or the uſurpation of po 
requiſite for the public ſafety. Whether the uſi 
pation, when once begun, will ſtop at the ſalutay 
point, or go forward to the dangerous extreme, muf 
depend on the contingencies of the moment. Tyran 
has perhaps oftener grown out of the aſſumptions d 
power, called for, on preſſing exigencies, by 4 
defeQive conſtitution, than out of the full exerciſed 
the largeft conſtitutional authorities. e 
Notwithſtanding the calamities produced by tht 
ſtadtholderſnip, it has been ſuppoſed, that without 
his influence in the individual provinces, the cauſe 
of anarchy manifeſt in the confederacy, would lony 
ago have diſſolved it. Under ſuch a government 
„ ſays the abbe Mably, the union could never han 
« ſubfiſted, if the provinces had not a ſpring with 
ec themſelves, capable of quickening their tardinels 
c and compelling them to the ſame way of thinking 
„ 'This ſpring is the ſtadtholder.“ It is remarked i 
Sir William Temple, that in the inter miſſions 
re the ſtadtholderſhip, Holland by her riches al 
« her authority which drew the ethers into a ſort 
„% dependence, ſupplied the place.“ 2 
Theſe are not the only circumſtances which hv 
cControuled the tendency to anarchy and diſſolutia 
The ſurrounding powers impoſe an abſolute Hecelſit 
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of union to a certain depree, at the ſame time, that 
they nouriſh by their intrigues, the conſtitutional 
vices, which keep the republic in ſome degree always 

at their mercy. | | „ 

The true patriots have long bewailed the fatal 
tendency of theſe vices and have made no leſs than 
four regular experiments, by extraordinary aſſemblies, 
convened for the ſpecial purpoſe, to apply a remedy : 
As many times, has their laudable zeal found it 
impoſſible to unite the public councils in reforming the 
known, the acknowledged, the fatal evils of the exiſl- 
ing conſtitution. Let us pauſe my fellow citizens, 
for one moment, over this melancholy and monitory 
leſſon of hiſtory ; and with the tear that drops for 
the calamities brought on mankind by their adverſe 
opinions and ſelfiſh 3 let our gratitude mingle 
an ejaculation to Heaven, for the propitious concord 
which has diſtinguiſhed the conſultations for our 
political happineſs. | mo : | 

A deſign was alſo conceived of eſtabliſhing a 
general tax to be adminiſtered by the federal authority. 
This alſo had its adverſaries and failed. 5 

This unhappy people ſeem to be now ſuffering from 
popular convulſions, from diſſentions among the ſtates 
and from the actual invaſion of foreign arms, the 
crifis of their deſtiny. All nations have their eyes 
fixed on the awful ſpectacle. The firſt wiſh prompted 
by humanity is, that this ſevere trial may iſſue in ſuch 
a revolution of their government, as will eſtabliſh their 
union, and render it the parent of tranquility, freedom 
and happineſs: The next, that the aſylum under 
which, we truſt, the enjoyment of theſe bleſſings, will 
ſpeedily be ſecured in this country, may receive and 
conſole them for the cataſtrophe of their own. 

I make no apology for having dwelt ſo long on the 
contemplation of theſe federal precedents. Experience 
1s the oracle of truth; and where its reſponſes are 
unequivocal, they ought to be concluſive and ſacred. 
The important truth, which is unequivocally pro- 

| | 1 nounces 
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nounces in the preſent caſe, is, that a fſovereignt 
over ſovereigns, a government over governments, 
legiſlation for communities, as contradiſtinguilſhe 
from individuals; as it is a ſoleciſm in theory; foi 
practice, it is ſubverſive of the order and ends of cin 
polity, by ſubſtituting violence in place of /aqw, or d 
deſtructive coertion of the /avord, in place of the mil 
and ſalutary coertion of the magifracy. 4-4 
3 ST ; PUBLIU! 
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| | fon 
FE . sat 
Further Defects of the preſent Conſtitutiui i ner 


" TAVING in the three laſt numbers taken vill 
ſummary review of the principal circumſtance 

and events which depict the genius and fate of othe 
confederate governments; I ſhall now proceed in thi 
enumeration of the moſt important of thoſe defect 


which have hitherto diſappointed our hopes from d 
ſyſtem eſtabliſhed among ourſelves. To form a ſaſi me! 
and ſatis factory judgment of the proper remedy, it i pla! 
abſolutely noceſſary that we ſhould be well acquainted art! 
with the extent and malignity of the diſeaſe. ran 
The next moſt palpable defect of the exiſting conſe . moi 
deration is the total want of a saN cTIoN to iu bee 
laws. The United States as now compoſed, have no tior 
power to exact obedience, or puniſh diſobedience to 8-2 
their reſolutions, either by pecuniary mul&s, by end 
ſnſpenſion or diveſtiture of privileges, or by any other its 
conſtitutional means. There is no expreſs delegation 10 
of authority to them to uſe force againſt delinquent \ 
members; and if ſuch a right ſhould be aſcribed to fror 
the federal head, as reſulting from the nature of tbe wh. 
ſocial compact between the ſtates, it muſt be by infer-M fiat 
ence and conftrution, in the face of that part df * 
the 


the ſecond article, by which it is declared, 0 
. g | | | * i 46 each 


« each ſtate ſhall retain every power, juriſdiction and 
right, not expre/sly delegated to the United States 


nvolves no doubt a ſtriking abſurdity ; but we are 
reduced to the dilemma either of ſuppoſing that defi- 
iency, prepoſterous as it may ſeem, or of contra- 
ening or explaining away a proviſion, which has 
been Of late a repeated theme of the eulogies of thoſe, 


which in that plan, has been the ſubject of much plau- 
fible animadverſion and ſevere criticiſm. If we are 
unwilling to impair the foree of this applauded provi- 
fon, we ſhall. be obliged to conclude, that the United 
States afford the extraordinary ſpectacle of a govern« 
ment, deſtitute even of the ſhadow of conſtitutional 


will appear from the ſpecimens whieh have been 
cited, that the American confederacy in this parti- 
cular, ſtands diſcriminated from every other: inſti- 
tution of a ſimilar kind, and exhibits a new and 
unexampled phenomenon in the political world. 

The want of a mutual guarantee of the ſtate govern- 
ments is another capital imperfection in the federal 
plan. There is nothing of this kind declared in the 
articles that. compoſe it ;' and to imply a tacit gua- 
rantee from conſiderations of utility, would be a ſtill 
more flagrant departure from the elauſe which has 
been mentioned, than to imply a tacit power of coer- 
tion, from the like conſiderations. The want of a 
grarantee, though it might in its conſequences 
endanger the union, does not fo immediateiy attack 


tots laws. Fa 5 

Without a guarantee, the aſſiſtance to be derived 
from the union in repelling thoſe domeſtic dangers, 
which may ſometimes. threaten the exiſtence of the 
ſtate conſtitutions, muſt be renounced. Uſurpation 
may rear its creſt in each ſtate, and trample upon 


the libertics of the people; while the national 
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in Congreſs aſſembled.” The want of ſuch a right | 


who oppoſe the new eonſtitution ; and the omiſſion of | 


power to enforce the execution of its own laws. It 


its exiſtence as the want of a conſtitutional ſanction 


government 
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ernment could legally do nothing more than be. 


1 


Id its encroachments with indignation and regret{ 


A ſucceſsful faction may ere a tyranny on the ruing 
of order and law, while no ſuceour could conſtitu- 
tionally be afforded by the union to the friends and 
| ſupporters of the government. The tempeſſnon 
ſituation, from which Maſſachuſetts has 
emerged, evinces that dangers of this kind art na 
merely ſpeculative. Who can determine what might 
Have been the iflue of her late convulſions,” if the 


mal-contents had been headed by a Ceſar or by x 


Cromwell? Who can predict what effect a deſpotiſi 
eſtabliſhed in Maſſachuſetts would have upon thi 
liberties of New-Hampſhire or Rhode-Iſland; af 
Connecticut or New-York. 7979 
The inordinate pride of ſtate importance ha 
ſuggeſted to ſome minds an objeQion to the principk 
of a guarantee in the federal government; as involv- 
ing an officious interference in the domeſtic concerns 
of the members. A ſeruple of this kind would deprive 
us of one of the principal advantages to be expeſtel 
from union ; and can only flow from a miſappr 
henſion of the nature of the proviſion itſelf. It coul 
be no impediment to reforms of the ſtate conſtitutiom 
by a majority of the people in a legal and peaceabk 


mode. This right would remain undiminifhed, The 
guarantee could only operate againſt changes to be 
effected by violence. Towards the prevention of cala. 


mities of this kind too many checks cannot be pr 
vided. The peace of ſociety, and the ſtabilit 

government, depend abſolutely on the efficacy of the 
precautions adopted on this head. Where the whole 
power of the government is in the hands of the people, 
there is the leſs pretence for the uſe of violent reme- 
dies, in partial or occafional diſtempers of the ftate. 
The natural cure for. an ill adminiſtration, in a populat 
or repreſentative conſtitution, is a change of men. 


A guarantee by the national authority would be # 
much directed againſt the uſurpations of rulers, 1 
| | N 


the tc 


doms 
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igainſt the ferments and outrages of faction and ſedi- 


tion in the communitys 270 

The principle of regulating the contributions of the 
fates to the common treafury by QuoT as is another 
fundamental error in the confederation. Its repug- 
nancy to an adequate ſupply of the national exigencies 
has been already pointed out, and has ſufficiently 
appe ed from the trial which has been made of it. 
[ ſpeak of it now folely with a view to equality among 
the ſtates. Thoſe who have been accuſtomed to con- 
template the circumſtances, which produce and conſti- 
tute national wealth, muſt be ſatisfied that there is 
no common ſtandard, or bazometer, by which the 
degrees of it can be aſcertained. Neither-the value 
of lands nor the numbers of the people, which have 
been ſucceſſively propoſed as the rule of ſtate contri- 
butions, has any pretenſion to being a juſt repreſen- 
tative, If we compare the wealth of the United 
Netherlands with that of Ruſſia or Germany or even- 
of France; and if we at the ſame time compare the 
total value of the lands, and the aggregate popula- 
tion of the contracted territory of that republie, with 
the total value of the lands, and the aggregate popu- 
lation of the immenſe regions of either of thoſe king- 
doms, we mall at once diſcover that there is no com- 
pariſon between the proportion of either of theſe two 
objects and that of the relative wealth of thoſe nations. 
If the like parallel were to be run between ſeveral of 
the American ſtates ; it world furniſh a like reſult. 
Let Virginia be contraſted with North-Carolina, - 
hel Pennſylvania with Connecticut, or Maryland with 
ole Rer. en and we ſhall be convinced that the 
le. reſpective abilities of thoſe ſtates, in relation to 
ne revenue, bear little or no analogy to their compa- 
te. ritive ſtock in lands or to their comparitive popu- 
lag lation. — The poſition may be equally Noſtrated by 42 
n. ¶ inilar proceſs between the counties of the ſame ſtate. 
No man acquainted with the ftate| of New-York will 
doubt, that the active wealth of Kings county bears 
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a much greater proportion to that of Montgomery 
than it would appear to do, if we ſhould: take eithy 
the total value of the lands or the total number ; 
the people as a criterion ! 3 
The wealth of nations depends upon an infinity 
variety of cauſes. Situation, ſoil, climate, the natu 
of the productions, the nature of the governmer 
the genius of the citizens the degree of i Urn 
tion they poſſeſs the ſtate of commerce, of arts, 
anduſtry—theſe circumſtances and many more u 
complex, minute, or adventitious, to admit of a parti 
cular ſpecification, occaſion differences hardly on 
ceivable in the relative opulence and riches of diffey 
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ent countries. The conſequence clearly is, that then! e 
can be no common meaſure of national wealth; anWcgrec 
the 


of courſe, no general or ſtationary rule, by which ti 


ability of a ſtate to pay taxes can be, determined ily 
The attempt therefore to regulate the contributiouſWoſi'o! 
of the members of a confederacy, by any ſuch rule It 

. eonnot: fail to be productive of glaring inequality aadſſon'vr 
extreme - oppreſſion. | 335 ſecu 
This inequality would of itſelf be ſufficient init; 
America to work the eventual deſtruction af theſe en 
union, if any mode of inforcing a compliance vi en 
its requiſitions could be deviſed. The ſuffering ſtatesſ wit 
would not long conſent to remain aſſociated upon i do 
principle which diſtributed the public burtkens with*y . 
ſo unequal a hand; and which was calculated dä t 
impoveriſh and oppreſs the citizens of ſome ſlates ben 
while thoſe of others would ſcarcely be conſcious offfÞ*uns: 
the ſmall proportion of the weight they were requiredW2icri 
to ſultain. This however is an evil inſeparable frou ß, 
the principle of quotas and requilitions. _ imp 
There is no method of ſteering clear of this incoa- Imp 
venience but by authoriſing the national government —_ 
e Ci 


to raiſe its own revenues in its own way. Impolts, 


| exciſes and in general all dutles upon articles .0 us co 
eonſumption may be compared to a fluid, which will Pay 
we 


in time find its level with the means of paying 1175 
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The amount to be contributed by each citizen will in 
degree be at his own option, and can be regulated 
y a2 attention to his reſources. The rich may be 
xtravagant, the poor can be fragal. And private 
ppreſſion, may always be avoided by a judicious 
ection of objects proper for ſuch impoſitions. If 
:qualities ſhould ariſe in ſome ſtates from duties on 
articalar objects, theſe will in all probability be 
anterbalanced by proportional inequalities in other 
ates from the duties on other objects. In the courſe 
time and things, an equilibrium, as far as it 
attainable, in ſo complicated a ſubject, will be 
tabliſned every where. Or if inequalities ſhould 
| exiſt they would neither be ſo great in their 
epree, ſo uniform in their operation, nor ſo odious 
their appearance, as thoſe which would neceſ- 
rily ſpring from quotas, upon any ſcale, that can 
ofibly be deviſed. F x 
It is a ſignal advantage of taxes on articles of 
onfumption, that they contain in their on nature 
ſecurity againſt excels, They preſcribe their own 
mit ; which cannot be exceeded without defeating 
he end propoſed—that is an extenſion of the revenue. 
Then applied to this object, the ſaying is as juſt as it 
s witty, that “ in political arithmetic, two and two 
© do not always make four.“ If duties are too high 
ey leſlen the conſumption—the collection is ned 3 
od the product to the treaſury is not ſo great as 
hen they are confined within proper and moderate 
Wounds. - This forms a compleat barrier againſt any 
naterial oppreſſion of the citizens, by taxes of this 
las, and is itſelf a natural limitation of the power 
f impoſing them. | a en 
Impoſitions of this kind uſually fall under the 
enomination of indirect taxes, and muſt for a long 3 
ine conſtitute the chief part of the revenue raiſed in | 
us country. Thoſe of the direct kind, which prin= | 
pally relate to lands and buildings, may admit of 1 
rule of apportionment. Either the value of land, 14 
| | | | or | 11 | 
| 
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or the number of the people may ſerve as a-ſtandu}} 
The ſtate of agriculture, and the populouineſs of 
country, are confidered as having a near relation 
each other. And as a rule for the purpoſe intended 
numbers in the view of ſimplicity and certainty, a 
entitled to a preference. In every country it is a 
Herculean taſk to obtain a valuation of the land; i 
aà country imperfectly ſettled and progrefiive i 
improvement, the difficulties are increaſed almoſt 
impracticability. The expence of an accurate val 
ation is in all ſituations a formidable objection. 
a branch of taxation where no limits to the diſcretic 
of the government are to be found in the nature 
the thing, the eſtabliſhment of a fixed rule, 1 
incompatible with the end, may be attended wil 
fewer inconveniencies than to leave that. diſereti 


. altogether at large. e „ 
| PUBLIV 


* 
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„ Min XXK. x4 
The ſame Subject continued and concluded 


N addition to the defects already enumeratedi 
the exiſting federal ſyſtem, there are others 
not leſs importance, which concur in rendering! 
altogether unfit for the adminiſtration of the affan 
of the union. | e 
The want of a power to regulate commerce ig 
all parties allowed to be of the number. The util 
of ſuch a power has been anticipated under the fri 
head of our enquiries; and for this reaſon as well 


from the univerſal conviction entertained upon tl" 


ſubject, little need be added in this place. It! 
Indeed. evident, on the moſt ſuperficial view, td 
there is no object, either as it reſpects the inter 
of trade or finance that more ſtrongly * { 

| wg" - 
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deral ſuperintendence.. The want of it has already 
perated as a bar to the formation of beneficial treaties 
vith foreign powers; and has given occaſions of diſſa- 
isfaction between the ſtates. No nation acquainted 
vith the nature of our political aſſociation would be 
wiſe enough to enter inte ſtipulations with the 
aited States, conceding on their part privileges of 
nportance, while they were appriſed that the engage- 
nents on the part of the union, might at any moment 
de violated by its members; and while they found 
om experience that they — enjoy every adyan- 
ge they deſired in our markets, without granting 
1s any return, but ſuch as their momentary conve- 
ience might ſuggeſt. It is not therefore to be won- 
ered at, that Mr. Jenkinſon in uſhering into the 
jouſe of commons a bill for regulating the temporary, | 
tercourſe between the two countries, ſhould preface 
ts introduction by a declaration that ſimilar provi- 
jens in farmer bills had been found to anſwer every 
purpoſe to the commerce of Great Britain, and that 
t would be prudent to perſiſt in the plan until it ſnouald 
appear whether the American government was likely 
r not to acquire greater confiſtency®, _ - ,: $2 

Several ſtates have endeavoured by ſeparate prohi- : 
ditions, reſtrictions. and excluſions, to influence the 
onduct of that kingdom in this particular; but the 
ant of concert, ariſing from the want of a general 
authority, and from claſhing and diſſimilar views in 
ke ſtates, has hitherto fruſtrated every experiment 
f the kind; and will continue to do fo as long as 
e ſame obſtacles to an - uniformity of meaſures? 
rlifontinue to exiſt. e eee 
ill The interfering and unneighbourly regulations of 
eme ſtates, contrary. to the true ſpirit of the union, 
eve in different inſtances given juſt cauſe of umbrage 
It Nad complaint to others; and it is to be feared that 

i 3 examples 


8 


I * This, as nearly as I can recollect, was the fenſe of this ſpeech | 
ds WF" introducing the laſt bill, „„ 


den 
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examples of this nature, if not reſtrained by # na. die 
tional controul, would be multiplied and extended till $0 
they became not leſs ſerious ſources of animoſity and of! 
diſcord, than injurious impediments to the intercourſe a 
between the different parts of the confederacy. :<* The to 
* commerce of the German empire“, is in continual . bu 
*« trammels from the multiplicity of the duties which wa 
the ſeveral princes and ſtates exact upon the mer. effe 
EC chandizes paſſing through their territories; by the 
means of which the fine ſtreams and navigable we! 
4 rivers with which Germany is ſo happily watered, dil 
ic are rendered almoſt uſeleſs Though the genius of 
of the people of this country might never permit this the 
deſcription to be ſtrictly applicable to us, yet we may a f 
reaſonably expect, from the gradual conflicts of ſtate pre 
tions, that the citizens of each, would atlength the 

come to be conſidered and treated by the others in no the 
better light than that of foreigners and aliens. - hot 
The power of raiſing armies, by the moſt obvious Bl ho; 
conſtruction of the articles of the confederation, is tha 


merely a power of making requiſitions upon the fates cor 
for 3 men. This . in — courſe of of 
the late war, was found replete with obſtructions to me 
a vigorous and to an economical ſyſtem of defence. lit 
It gave birth to a competition between the ſtates, am 
which created a kind of auction for men. In order to 
- furniſh the quotas required of them, they outhid each 
other, till bounties grew to an enormous and inſup- 
portable fizxe, The hope of a ſtill further increaſe 
afforded an inducement to thoſe who were A 
ſerve to procraſtinate their inliſtment; and i- 
ned them to engaging for any conſiderable periods. 
Hence flow and ſcanty levies of men in the moſt eri- 
tical e ee of our affairs ſhort inliſtments t 
an unparalleled expence continual fluctuations in the 
troops, ruinous to their diſcipline, and ſubjecting the 
public ſafety frequently to the perilous criſis of a 
diſbanded army. Hence alſo thoſe oppreſſiye expt- 


® Encyclopedie, article Empire, 
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dients for raiſing men which were upon ſeveral ocea- 
fons praiſed, and which nothing but the enthuſiaſm 
of liberty would have induced the people to endure. 
This method of raĩſing troops is not more unfriendly 
to economy and vigor, than it is to an equal diſtri 
bution of the burthen. The ſtates near the ſeat of 
war, influenced by motives of ſelf preſervation made 
efforts to furniſh their quotas, which even exceeded 
their abilities, while thoſe at a diſtance from danger 
were for the moſt part as remiſs as the others were 
diligent in their exertions. The immediate preſſure 
of this inequality. was not in this caſe, as in that of 
the contributions of money, alleviated by the hope of 
a final liquidation. The ftates which did not pay their 
proportions of money, might atleaſt be charged with 
their deficiencies ; but no account could be formed of 
the deficiencies in the ſupplies of men. We ſhall not, 
however, ſee much reaſon to regret the want of this 
hope, when we conſider how little proſpect there is, 
that the moſt delinquent ſtates ever will be able to male 
compenſation. for their pecuntary failures. The fyſtein 
of quotas and requiſitions, whether it be applied to 
men or money, is in every view a ſyſtem of imbeci- 
lity in the union, and of inequality and injuſtice 
among the members. | „ 
The right of equal ſuffrage among the ſtates is 
another exceptionable part of the conſederation. 
Every idea of 3 and every rule of fair repre- 
ſentation conſpire condemn a principle, which 
gives to Rhode-Ifland an equal weight in the fcale 
of power with Maſſachuletts, or Connecticut, or New- 
York ; and to Delaware, an equal voice in the nati- 
onal deliberations with. Pennſylvania or. Virginia, or 
North-Carolina. Its operation contradicts that funda- 
mental maxim of. republican government, which 
requires that the ſenſe of the majority ſhould prevail. 
Sophiſtry may reply, that ſovereigns are equal, and 
that a majority of the votes of the ſtates will be a 
majority of confederated America. But this kind of 
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logical legerdemain will never counteract the plah 
ſuggeſtions of juſtice and common ſenſe. It may 
happen that this majority of flates is a ſmall minoriy 
of the people of America“; and two thirds of the 
people of America, could not long be perſuaded, upay 
the credit of artificial diſtinctions and ſyllogiſti 
ſubtleties, to ſubmit their intereſts to the manage 
ment and diſpoſal of one third, The larger flata 
would after a while revolt from the idea of receiv. 
ing the law from the ſmaller. To acquieſce in ſuch 
a privation of their due importance in the politic] 
| ſcale, would be not merely to be inſenſible to the 
love of power, but even to ſacrifice the deſire « 
equality. It is neither rational to expect the fir... 
nor juſt to require the laſt—the ſmaller ſtates confi- 
dering how peculiarly their fafetx and welfan 
depend on union, ought readily to renounce a pre- 
tenſion ; which, if not relinquiſhed would prove fatal 
to its duration. ie 1 
It may be objected to this, that not ſeven. but nine Meint 
ſtates, or two thirds of the whole number muſt conſent Never 
to the moſt important reſolutions; and it may be ecef 
thence tinfered, that nine ſtates would always com- ding 
| een a majority of the inhabitants of the union. 
ut this does not obviate the impropriety of an equal ; 
vote between ſtates of the moſt unequal dimenſions Npiſtra 
and populouſneſs; nor is the inference accurate mM ſu 
point of fact; for we can gnumerate nine Rates Bi. co 
which contain 'leſs than a * of the people,; 
aud it is conſtitutionally poſſþle, that theſe nine may 
give. the vote. Beſides. there are matters of conſ-W. g 
derable moment determinable by a bare majority; 
and there are others, concerning which doubts have co 
been entertained, which if interpreted in favor of the uſin 
8 | ſufficiency In ve; 
New. Hampſhire, Rhode-Tſland, New-Terſey, Delaware, Majo 
Georgia, South-Carolina and Maryland, are a majority of ue he n 
whole _umber'6f the States, but they do not contain one thin Bl - 
? + A a wi York and Connecticut to the foregoing fever, ne k 
and they will {till be leſs tban a majority. 
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uficiep ey of a vote of ſeven ſtates, would extend its 
operation to intereſts of the firſt magnitude. In add1- 
jon to this, It 1s to be obſerved, that there is æ proba- 
biiity of an increaſe in the number of ſtates; and 
no proviſion ſor a proportional aug mentation of the 
ratio of votes. 1 5 
Bat this is not all; what at firſt ſight may ſeem à 
remedy, is in reality a poiſon. Fo give a minority a 
negative upon the majority (which is always the caſe 
where more than a majority is requiſite to a deciſion) 
i; in its tendency to ſubject the ſenſe of the greater 
number to that of the leſſer number. Congreſs 
from' the non attendance of a few ſtates have been 
frequently in the ſituation of a Poliſh diet, where a 
ingle vz To has been ſufficient to put a ſtop- to: all 
heir movements. A ſixtieth part of the union, which 
is about the proportion of Delaware and Rhode - 
uiland, has ſeveraF times been able to oppoſe an 
„entire bar to its operations. Fhis is one of thoſe 
une efinements which in practice has an effect, the 
ſent feverſe of what is expected from-it in · theory. The 
 beWeceſiity of unanimity in public bodies, or of ſome- 
ming approaching towards it, has been founded 
on. pon a ſuppofition that it would contribute toy ſecu - 
unity. But its real operation is*to embarraſs tlie adꝶmi- 
ons Wiltration; to deflroy the energy of government, and 
Ad ſubſtitute the pleaſure; caprice or artifices of an 
wes inſgnificant, turbalent or corrupt junto; to the 
ef egular deliberations and decifions of a reſpectable 
va najority. In thoſe emergencies of a nation, in which 
nfs Wt c goodneſs or badneſs, the weakneſs or ſtrength of 
ty 3 Wts government; is of the greateſt importance, there 
ave hs commonly a- neceſſity for action. The public 
the puſineſs müſt in ſome way or other go forward. If 


ey I pertinacious minority can controul the opinion of a 
ar, Nuajority reſpecting the beſt mode of conducting it; 
= he majority, in order that ſomething may be done, 


nuſt conform to the views of the minority; and thus 
ae ſenſe of the * will over rule that of 
| 3 - 


— 
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the greater and give a tone to the national procerdy 
ings. Hence tedious delays—continual FN ts 
and intrigue—contemptible compromiſes of the public 
good. And yet in ſuch a ſyſtem, it is even happy 
when ſuch compromiſes can take place: For upon 
ſome occaſions, things will not it of accommo- 
dation; and then the meaſures of government mul 
be injuriouſty ſuſpended or fatally defeated. It is 
often, by the impracticability of obtaining the con- 
currence of the neceſſary number of votes, kept ing 
fate of ination. Its ſituation maſt always favour of 
weakneſs—ſometimes border upon anarchy. 


It is not difficult to diſcover that a principle of iii E 
kind gives 22 ſcope to foreign corruption as well as i 
as to domeſtic faction, than that which its the WY amc 
ſenſe of the majority to decide; though the contrary Bill too | 
of this has been prefumed. . The miſtake has pro» Wtary 
ceeded from not attending with due care to the mi. fubj 
chiefs that may be occaſioned by obſtructing the inte 
progreſs of government at certain critical ſeaſon, Wl of t 
When the concurrence of a large number is requi to 9 
by the conſtitution to the doing of any national 2d, by 
we are apt to reſt ſatisfied that all is fafe, becauſe WW bee: 
nothing improper will be likely t be done; but we WM prot 


forget how much good may be prevented, and how WM mer 
much ill may be produced, by the power of hinder- I 
ing that. which is neceſſary from being done, and of com 
keeping affairs in the fame unfavourable poſture in to fl 
which may happen to ſtand at particular periods. com 
- Suppole for inſtance we were engaged in a war, in but 
conjunction with one foreign nation againft another. exce 
Suppoſe the neceſſity of our fituation demanded peace, W com 
and the intereſt or ambition of our ally led him to of d 
feek the proſecution of the war, with views that 
might juſtify us in making ſeparate terms. In ſuch 
a ſtate of things this ally of ours would evidently find 
it much eaſier by his bribes and his intrigues to tie 
up the hands of government from making peace, 
hrs two thirds of all the votes were regains 10 
TIE | | | - 
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that object, than where a ſimple majority would ſuffice, ' 
In the firſt caſe he would have to corrupt a ſmaller 
number; in the laſt a greater number. Upon the 
ſame principle it would be much eaſier for a foreign 
power with which we were at war, to perplex our 


commercial view we may be ſubjected to fimilar 
inconveniencies. A nation with which we might 
have a treaty of commerce, could with much greater 
facility prevent our forming a connection with her 
competitor in trade; though ſuch a connection ſhould 
be ever ſo beneficial to ourſelves. 5 
Evils of this diſcription ought not to be re 
as imaginary. One of the weak ſides of republics, 
among their numerous advantages, is, that they afford 


8-3 ESSE 


too eaſy an inlet to foreign ption. An heredi- 
tary monarch, though often difyoſed to ſacrifice his 
ſubjects to his ambition, has ſo a perſonal 


intereſt in the government, and in the external glory 
of the nation, that it 1s not eaſy for a forei * 
to give him an equivalent for what he would ſacrifice 
by treachery to the ſtate, The world has accordingly 
been witneſs to few examples of this ſpecies of royal 
proſtitution, though there have been abundant ſpeci- 
mens of every other kind. Eg 
In republics, perſons elevated from the maſs of the 
community, by the ſuffrages of their fellow citizens, 
to ſtations of great pre-eminence and power, may find 
compenſations for betraying their truſt, which to any 
but minds actuated by ſuperior virtue may appear to 
exceed the proportion of intereſt they have in the 
common ſtock, and to over-balance the obligations 
of duty. Hence it is that hiſtory furniſhes us with 
lo many mortifying — of the prevalency of 
foreign corruption in republican governments. How 
much this contributed to the ruin of the ancient 
commonwealths has been already diſcloſed. It is well 
known that the deputies of the United Provinces 
have, in various inſtances been purchaſed by the 
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emiflaries 


councils and embarraſs our exertions. And ina 
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emiſſaries of the neighbouring kingdoms. The ent 
of Cheſterfield ff my memory ſerves-me right) in 12 
letter to his court, intimates: that his: ſurceſs in ax WY'v! 
im portant negotiatian, muſt depend on his obtaining of 
a. major's commiſſion for one of thoſe deputies, And 
in Sweden, the parties were alternately bought by 
France aud England, in fo- barefaced and-notoriouy| 
a manner that it excited univerſal- diſguſt in the 
nation; and was a prineipal caufe that the mol 
limited monarch- in Europe: in a ſingle day, withot 
tumult, violence. or oppoſition; became one of 
moit abſolute and uncontrouled. | "p30 8 
A eircumſtance, which crowns the defects of the 
conf2deration, remains yet to be mentioned—the want 
of a judiciary power. Laws are a dead letter'withs 
ont courts to expound and define their true meaning 
and operation. The treaties of the United: States, td 
have any force at all, muſt be conſidered: as part of 
the law of the land. Their true import, as far as re- 
ſpects individuals, muft; like all other laws, be aſeer- 
tained by judicial determinations; To produee uni. 
formity in theſe determinations, they ought to be 
ſubmitted in the laſt reſort, to- one su PENME TRI- 
BUNAL. And this tribunal oaght to be inſtituted 
under the ſame authority which forms the treaties 
themſelves. Theſe ingredients are both indifpenſible, 
If there is in each ſtate a court of fmal juriſdiction, 
there may be as many different final determinations 
on the ſame: point, as there are courts:. Phere are 
endleſs diverſities in the opinions of men. We often 
ſee not 'only different courts, but the judges of the 
ſame court differing from each other. To avoid 
the confuſion which would unavoidably reſalt from 
the contradictory deciſions of a number of indepen- 
dent judicatories, all nations have found it neceſſary 
to eſtabliſh one court paramount to the reſt, poſle(- 
fing a general ſuperintendance, and authoriſed to 
ſettle and declare in the laſt reſort an uniform rule 
„ e Thi 
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ot This is the more neceſſary where the frame of the 
-  Wheoverament is ſo compounded, that the laws of the 
as WI whole are in danger of being contravened by the laws 
ng of the parts. In this caſe, if the particular tribunafs 


ze inveſted with a. right of ultiniate juriſdiction, be- 
ſdes the contradictions to be expected from difference 
of opinion, there will be much to fear from the bias 
of local views and prejudices, and from the inter- 
ference of loc regulations. As often as ſuch ah 
interference was to happen, there would be reaſon 
o apprehend, that the proviſions of the particular 
laws might be preferred to thoſe of the general laws; 
fom the deference with which men in office naturally 
ook up to that authority to which they owe the 

ficial exiſtence. The treaties of the United States, 
nder the preſent conftitutien, are liable to the infrac- 


N ons of thirteen different legiſſatures, and as many 
. of Wifcrent courts of final juriſdiction, acting under the 
\ re thority of thoſe Tegiſtatures.. 'Fhe faith, the repu- 


ation, the peace of the whole union, are thus con- 


bead the intereſts of every member of which it is com- 


oſed. Is it poſſible that foreign nations can either 
eſpect or confide in ſuch a government? Is it poflible 


tics lat the people of America will longer conſent to truſt 
ble, W'cir honor, their: happineſs,. their ſafety, on ſo pres 
ion atious a foundation? . FE 
cons la this review of the eonfederation; I have confined 
grell yſelf to- the exhibition of its moſt material defects > 
frenW-ling over thoſe imperfections in its details, bx 
the hich even a conſiderable part of the power intended 
void I be conferred upon it, has been in-a great meaſure. 


nJered abortive. It muſt be by this time evident. 
dall men of reflection, who are either free from 


Far ronious prepoſfeſſions or ean diveſt themſelves of. 
oe: em, that it is a ſyſtem. ſo radically vicious and 
d to ound, as to admit pot of amendment but by an. 
le of uire change in its leading features nn | 
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The organization of congreſs, is itſelf utte:ſy i 
-proper Te ho exerciſe —_— powers ani | 
neceſſary to be, depoſited in the union. A fin 
aſſembly may be a proper receptacle of thoſe ſlendi uc 
or rather fettered authorities, which have been ben tu 
tofore delegated to the federal head; but it would ¶ or 
inconſiſtent with all the principles of good goveniWhnd 
ment, to intruft it with thoſe additional powers α ne 
even the moderate and more rational adverſaries 
the propoſed conſtitution admit, ought to reſide in Meat 
United States. If that plan ſhould not be . ate 
and if the neceſſity of union ſhould be able to withf 
the ambitious aims of thoſe men, who may indul 
magnificent ſchemes of perſonal aggrandizeme 
from its deſſolution; the probability would be, th 
we ſhould run into the projet of confering ſuppl 
mentary powers upon congreſs as they are now col 
ſtituted. And either the machine, from the intrink 
feebleneſs of its ſtructure, will moulder into pteces i 
ſpite of our ill-judged efforts to prop it; or by { 
ceſſive augmentations of its force and energy, 
neceſſity might prompt, we ſhall finally accomula 
in a ſingle body, all the moſt important prerogatin 
of ſovereignty ; and thus entail upon our poſterii tio 
one of the moſt execrable forms of government tha wh 
human infatuatiqn ever contrived. Thus we ſha | 
create in reality that very tyranny, which the advel 
faries of the new conſtitution either are, or affed 
be ſol icitous to advert. . 1 
It has not a little contributed to the infirmities 
the exittiag federal ſyſtem, that it never had a rat 
cation by the pzoPLE. Reſting on no better jou 
dation than the conſent of the ſeveral legiſlatures, WI Th 
has been expoſed to frequent and intricate queſtion i 
concerning the validity of its powers; and has in ſneier 
inſtances given birth to the enormous doctrine of Mu 
right of legiſlative repeal. Owing its ratification m 
the law of a ſtate, it has been contended, that ter- 
Ame authority might repeal the law by which it Nl a 
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tified. However groſs a hereſy it may be to maintain 
at a party to 2 compact has a right to revoke at 
pad, the doctrine itſelf has had reſpectable 
jvocatess The poſlibility of a queſtion of this 
ature, proves the neceſſity of laying the foundations 
our national government deeper than in the mere 
action of delegated authority. The fabric of 
merican empire ought to reſt on the ſolid baſis 
- THE CONSENT OF THE: PEOPLE, The 
eams of national power ought to flow imme- 
ately from that pure original fountain of all 


gitimate authority. | 
| PUBLIUS. 
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e neceſſity of a Government, at legt equally 
energetic with the one propoſed. 


HE neceſſity of a conſtitution, at leaſt equally - 
energetic with the one propoſed, to the preſer- 
tion of the union, is the point, at the examination 
which we are now arrived. f 5 
This inquiry will naturally divide itſelf into three 
anche; — the objects to be provided for by a federal 
dyernment— the quantity of power neceſſary to the 
compliſhment of thoſe objects the perſons upon 
bom that power ought to operate. Its diſtribution 
9d organifation will more properly claim our atten- 
n under the fucceeding head. 5 
The principal pu to be anſwered by union 
theſe—the common defence of the memberg——the 
eſervation of the public peace as well againſtinternal 
nvulfions as external attacks—the regulation of 
mmerce with other nations and between the 
at tcs—the ſauperintendence of our intercourſe poli- 
it ral and commercial with foreign countries. ___ 
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| fleets—to preſeribe rules for the government of both! 


Common defence. 


plainer by argument or reaſoning. It reſts upon 


he authorities eſſential to the care of the tommag 
defence are theſe to raiſe armies to build and equip! 


—to direct their operations to provide for them 
ſupport. Theſe powers ought to exiſt without limi. 
tation: Becauſe it is impoſlible to foreſee or to dene Wlpro: 
the extent and variety of national exigencies, and the 


- correſpondent extent and variety of the means which Wh: 


may be neceſſary to ſatisfy them. The circumſtancea erer 
that endanger the ſafety of nations are infinite ; ana! 
for this reaſon, no conſtitutional ſhackles can wiſely be 
impoſed on the power to which the care of it is com- 
mitted. This power ought to be coextenſive wit 
all the poſſible combinations of ſuch circumſtances 
and ought to be under the direction of the ſame 
councils, which are appointed to preſide over the 


This is one of thoſe truths which to a, correct ad. > 
unprejudiced mind carries its own eyidence- along! 
with it; and may be obſcured, but cannot be made 


axioms as ſimple as they are univerſal—the ma 


ought to be proportioned to the end; —the perſots 1 
from whoſe agency the attainment of any end u this 
expected, ought to poſſeſs the means by which it ui the 
to be attained. „ 1 wks A ima 

Whether there ought to be a federal government disc 
intruſted with the care of the common defence is ent. 

ueſtion, in the firſt. inſtance, open to diſcuſſion; bu Th. 
the moment it is decided in the affirmative, it wil and 
follow, that that government ought to be cloatbedil gif 


with all the powers requiſite to the complete exe- we 
cution of its truſt, And unleſs it can be ſhewn, that 10 


the circumſtances which may affect the public ſafety car 
are redycible within certain determinate limits; {WM as « 
unleſs the contrary of this poſition can be fairly aud all 


rationally diſputed, it muſt be admitted as a neceſ, full 
ſary conſequence, that there can be no limitation of anc 


that authority, which is to provide for the defence the 


. 


_ and 
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mo and protection of the community, in any matter 
quipMMc7-2tial to its efficacy; that is in any matter eſſen- 
tial to the formation, direction or jupport of the 
NATIONAL FORC ES. NO ra Us os kd wg ney oe 
D::Rive'as the preſent confederation has been 

proved to be, this principle appears to have been 
ally recogniſed by the framers of it; though they 
have not made proper or adequate provifion for its 
xxerciile, Congreſs have an unlimited diſcretion to 


rmy and navy—to direct their operations. As 
their requiſitions are made conſtitutionally binding 
upon the ſtates, who are in ſat. under the moiſt 
ſolemn obligations to furniſh. the ſupplies required of 
them, the intention evidently was, that the United 
States ſhould} command whatever reſources were. by 
them judged requiſite to the common defence and 
« oeneral welfare.“ It was preſumed that a ſenſe of 
their true intereſts. and a regard to the dictates of 
good f1ith would be found ſufficient pledges for the 


the federal head. TT ag KT 
The experiment has however demonſtrated, that 
this expectation was ill founded and iJluſory; and 
the obſervations made under the laſt head will, I 
imagine, have ſufficed to convince the impartial and 
diſcerning, that there is an abſolute neceſſity for an 
entire change in the firſt principles of the ſyſtem : 
That if we are in earneſt about giving the union energy 
and duration, we muſt abandon the vain project of le- 
giſlating upon the ſtates in their collective capacities; 
we muſt extend the laws of the federal government 
to the individual citizens of America; we;muſt diſ- 
card the fallacious ſcheme of quotas and requiſitions, 
as equally impracticable and unjuſt. The reſult from 
all this is, that the union ought to be inveſted with 
full power to levy traops—to build and equip fleets 
and to raiſe the revenues which will be required for 
the formation and ſapport of an army and navy, 
[20 in 


make requifitions of men and money—to govera tha 


punctual performance of the duty of the members to 


F = == as li... — 
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in the cuſtomary and ordinary modes practiced i 
other governments. | ES of 
If the circumſtances of our country are ſuch, as oli... 
demand a compound inſtead of a ſimple, a conſa 
derate inſtead of a ſole government, the efſentid 
point which will remain to be adjuſted, will be tg 
diſcriminate the oBJECTSs, as far as it can be dor 
which fhall appertaia to the different provinces d 
departments ot power; allowing to each the mol 
ample authority for fulfilling HOSE which may bel. 
committed to its charge. Shall the union he conſt. 


; dar! 
tuted the guardian. of the common ſafety ? Are flee 
and armies and revenues neceſſary to this purpoſe Wren 
The government of the union muſt be impower oc. 


to paſs all laws, and to make all regulations whid ec 
have relation to them. The ſame muſt be the caſe, 
In reſpe&t to commerce, and to every other mattet 
to which its juriſdiction is permitted to extend. 
the adminiſtration of juſttce between the citizens e 
the ſame ſtate, the proper department of the Jocalioſ; 
governments? "Theſe muſt poſſeſs all the authoritg 
which are connected with this object, and with even ter 
other that may be allotted to their particular cogni 
zance and direction. Not to confer in each caſe t 
degree of power, commenſurate to the end, would be 
to violate the moſt obvious rules of prudence ot 
ropriety, and improvidently to truſt the greu bis 
Intereſts of the nation to hands, which ate diſabled 
from managing them with vigour and ſucceſs. ruſte 
Who ſo likely to make ſuitable proviſions for thaw, : 
public. defence, as that body to which the guardiat 
ſhip of the public ſafety is confided—which, as ths 
centre of information, will beſt underſtand the exte 
and urgency of the dangers that threaten—as the 
repreſentative of the wHoLE will feel itſelf mol 


deeply intereſted in the preſervation of every part—Wonv 


which, from che reſponſibility implied in the duty 


_ affigned to it, will be moſt ſenfibly impreſſed with bow. 
the neceſſity of proper exertions—and which, by thefWove 


1 * 
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xtenſion of its authority throughout the ſtates can 
one eftabliſh uniformity and coneert in the plans 
and meaſures, by which the common ſafety is to be 
ſecured? Is there not a manifeſt inconſiſtency in 
evolving upon the federal government the care of 
the general defence, and leaving in the ſtate govern- 
ments the effe&#ive powers, by which it is to be pro- 
ided for? Is not a want of co-operation the infal- 
ible conſequence of ſuck a ſyſtem? And will not 
veakneſs, diſorder, an undue diſtribution of the 
hurthens and calamities of war, an unneceſſary and 
intolerable increaſe of expence, be its natural and 
inevitable concomitants ? Have we not had unequi- 
cal experience of its effects in the courſe of the 
yolution, which we have juſt atchieved) | 
Every view we may take of the ſubject, as candid 
qui ries after truth, will ſerve to convince us, that 
tis both unwiſe and dangerous to deny the federal 
povernment an unconfined authority iu reſpect to all 
hoſe objects which are intruſted to its management. 
t will indeed deſerve the moſt vigilant and careful 
ttention of the people to ſee, that it be modelled in 
uch a manner as to admit of its being ſafely veſted 
ith the requifite powers. If any plan, which has 
een, or may be offered to our conſideration ſhould 
"ot upon a diſpaſlionate inſpection be found to anſwer 
is deſcription, it ought to be rejected. A govern- 
ent, the conſtitution of which renders it unfit to be 
ruſted with all the powers which a free people ought 
delegate to any government, would be an unſafe and 
nproper de poſitory of the NATIONAL INTERESTS, 
herever THESE Can with propriety be confided, the 
vincident powers may ſafely accompany them. This 
tue true reſult of all juſt reaſoning; upon the ſubject. 
ind the adverſaries of the plan, promulgated by the 
onvention, would have given a better impreſſion of 
heir candour, if they had confined themſelves. to 
bowing that the internal ſtructure of the propoſed 
ernment, was ſuch * to render it unworthy 2 
N 2 | | 8 


—— . — . —— —Uä—ä — 
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the confidence of the people. They ought. not 1. 


face of confiding to a government the direction 


— 
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have wandered into inflammatory declamations and 
unmeaning cavils about the extent of the power, 
The powers are not too extenſive for the 0Bj2crs 
of federal adminiſtration, or in other words for the 
management of our NATIONAL INTERESTS; IC 
can any fatisfafttory argument be framed to ſhow 
that they are chargeable with ſuch an exceſs. Ifit 
be true, as has been inſinuated by ſome of the writen 
on the other fide, that the difficulty ariſes from the 
nature of the thing, and that the extent of thi 
ccuntry will not permit us to form a government, 
which ſuch ample powers can ſafely be. repoſed, 
would prove that we ought to contract our views at 
reſort to the expedient of ſeparate confederacies 
which will move within more practicable ſpheres 
For the abſurdity muſt continually ſtare us in th 


the mot eſſential national intereſts, without daring 
to truſt it with the authorities which are indiſpendad| 
to their proper and efficient management. Let 


not attempt to reconcile contradictions, but firmly * 
embrace a rational alternative. 8 all 
I truſt, however, that the impracticability of o . 


general ſyſtem cannot be ſhewn, I · am greatly muy co. 
taken if any thing of weight has yet been advance an 
of this tendency ; and I flatter myſelf, that the obſergh mo 
vations, which have been made in the courſe of the thi 
papers, have ſerved to place the reverſe of that poi tha 
tion in as clear a light as any matter Aill in ti fup 
womb of time and experience can be ſuſceptible o aut 
This at all events muſt be evident, that the veſ eilt 


difficulty itſelf, drawn from the extent of the count or 

is the ſtrongeſt argument in favor of an energet a. 
| pd maps ; . for any other can certainly never p - 
erve the union of fo large an empire. If we embraq ne 
the tenets of thoſe, who oppoſe the adoption of t pre 
propoſed conſtitution, as the ſtandard of our poly Ven 
tical creed, we cannot fail to verify the gloom fon 


doct 12 


national ſyſtem, pervading the entire limits of the 
pteſent confederaᷓ ß. | 


— 


* —_ 
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NUMBER XXIV. 


Objection concerning ſtanding Armies. 


O the powers propoſed to be conferred upon the 
federal-government in reſpe& to the creation 


right is this—that proper proviſion has not been 
of peace: An objection which I ſhall now endeavour 


It has indeed been brought forward in the moit 
vague and general form, ſupported only by bold 
aſſertions, without the appearance of argument 
without even the ſanction of theoretical opinions, in 
contradiction to the practice of other free nations, 


molt of the exiſting conſtitutions. The propriety of 


that the objection under conſideration turns upon a 
ſuppoſed neceſſity of reſtraining the LEGISLATIVE 
authority .of the natioa, in the article of military 
eltabliſnments; a principle unheard of except in one 
or two of our ſtate conſtitutions, and rejected in 
all the reſt. 6 50 e 

A ſtranger to. our politics who was to read our 
newſpapers at the preſent juncture, without having 
previouſly inſpected the plan reported by the con- 


ſons—either that it contained a poſitive injunction, 
1 LS | that 


1 TH 4 LAS. 14 . 
| dftrines, which predict the impracticability of a 


The Subject continued, with an Anſwer to an 


and direction of the national forces—T have met with 
but one ſpecific objection; which if I underſland it 


made againſt the exiſtence of ſtanding armies in time 


to new, reits on weak and unſubſtantial foundations. 


and to the general ſenſe of America, as expreſſed in 


this remark wil appear the moment it is recollected 


vention, would be naturafly led to one of two conclu- 
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that ſtanding armies ſhould be kept up in time of: 


in 
peace, or that it veſted in the xxecvTive the whole ob 
power of levying troops, without ſubjecting his diſcre. Wl ex 
tion in any ſhape to the controul of the legiſlature, au 
If he came afterwards to peruſe the plan itſelf, 
he would be ſarprifed to diſcoyer that neither the mi 
one nor the other was the caſe—that the whole on 
power of raifing armies was Todged in the leg iſlature, Wl vi 
not in the executive; that this legiſlature was to be Ml th: 
a popular body conſiſting of the repreſentatives of the Wl th: 
people periodically eleted—and that inſtead of the Wl int 
proviſion he had ſuppoſed in favor of ſtanding armies, Wl too 
there was to be found in reſpect to this object, aa ccc 
important qualification. even of the legiſlative dif. cal 
cretion, in that clauſe which forbids the appropri» Wl det 
ation of money for the ſupport of an army for any ſho 
longer period than two years: A precaution which, le 
upon a nearer view of it, will appear to be a great nu 
and real ſecurity againſt military eſtabliſhments ni! 
without evident neceſſity. . de] 
Diſappointed in his firſt ſurmiſe, the perſon I have ¶ «cc 
ſappoſed would be apt to purſue his conjectures a little WM the 
Farther. He would naturally ſay to himſelf, it s ] 
impoſſible that all this vehement and pathetic decla- ¶ crit 
mation can be without ſome colorable pretext. It I attc 


muſt needs be that this people, ſo jealous of their 
liberties, have in all the preceding models of the Ji «il 
conſtitutions which they have eſtabliſhed, inſerted I pro 
the moſt preciſe and rigid precautions on this point, Wl Jea 
the omiſſion of which in the new plan has given 
birth te all this apprehenſion and clamounr. 

If under this impreſſion he proceeded to paſs in I tha 
review the ſeveral ſtate conſtitutions, how great . 
would be his diſappointment to find that tau only of i « , 
them“ contained an interdiction of ſtanding armies 2 
= | 85 £1: 

* This ſtatement of the matter is taken from the printed-col- ¶ of r 
lections of ſtate conſtitutions, Pennſylvania and North- Carolinas, ¶ *xc: 
are the two which contain the interdiction in theſe wordg—* As 


«ſtanding armies in time of peace are dangerous to lib — 1 
| 9 * 
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in time of peace; that the other eleven had either 


obſerved a profound ſilence on the ſubject, or had in 
expreſs terms admitted the right of the legiſlature to 
authoriſe their exiſtence, . e 
Still however he would be perſuaded that there 
muſt be ſome plauſible foundation for the cry raiſed 


on this head. He would never be able to imagine, 


while any ſource of information remained unexplored, 
that it was nothing more than an experiment upon 


the public credulity, dictated either by a deliberate 


intention to deceive or by the overflowings of a zeal 
too intemperate to be ingenuous. It would probably 
occur to him that he would be likely to find the pre- 
cautions he was in ſearch of in the primitive compact 


between the ſtates. Here at length he would expect 


to meet with a ſolution. of the enigma. No doubt 
je would obſerve to himſelf the exiſting confederation 
muſt contain the moſt explicit provitiens again 


military eſtabliſhments in time of peace ; and a 
departure from this model in a favorite point has 


eccaſioned the diſcontent which appears to influence 
theſe political champions. ( 
If he ſhould now apply himſeif to a' careful and 


critical ſurvey of the articles of confederation, his 


aſton iſnment would not only be. increaſed: but would 
acquire a mixture of indignation at the unexpected 
diſcovery that theſe articles inſtead of containing the 
prohibiton he looked for, and though they had with 
jealous circumſpettion reſtricted the authority 2 


«00617 noT to be kept up. This is in truth rather a eau 


than a yxoncBITION, ew-Hampihire, Maſſac huſetis, Dela- 
ware and Maryland, have in each of their bills of rights a clauſe 
to this effect Standing armies are dangerous to liberty, and 
* ought not to be raiſed or kept up wiTaouT THE CONSENT 
©0F THE LEGISLATURE ;3** which is a formal admiffion of the 
authority of the legiſlature. New-York has no bill of her rights, 
and her conſtitation ſays not a word about the matter. No 

of rights appear annexed to the conſtitutions of the other ſtates 
except the oregelans and their conſtitutions are 9 filent, 
lam told, however, that one or two ſtates have bills of rights, 
which do not appear in this collection; but that thoſe alſo recog- 

Pele legiſtative authority in this reſpect. 


ills 
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Nate legiſlatures in this particular, had not impoſe 
a ſingle reitraint on that of the United States. If be 
happened to be a man of quick ſenſibility or ardent 
temper, he could now no longer refrain from pra- 
nouneing theſe clamours to be the diſhoneſt artifices 
of a ſiniſter and unprincipled oppoſition to a plan 
which ought at leaſt to receive a fair and candid 
examination from all fincere lovers of their country! 
How elſe, he would ſay, could the authors of then 
have been tempted to vent ſuch loud cenſures upon 
that plan, about a point in which it ſeems to have 
con formed itſelf to the general ſenſe of America a 
declared in its different forms of government, and uu 
which it has even ſuperadded a new and powerful 
guard unknown to any of them? If on the contrary 
he happened to be a man of calm and ciſpaſſionate 
feelings—he would indulge a ſigh for the frailty df 
human nature, and would lament that in a matter ſo 
intereſting to the happineſs of milions the true merits 
of the queſtion ſhould be perplexed and obſcured by 
expedients ſo unfriendly to an impartial and right 
determination, Even ſuch a man could hardly forbear 
remarking that a conduct of this kind has teo much the 
appearance of an intention to miſlead the people by 
alarming their paſſions rather than to convince them 
by arguments addreſſed to their underſtandings. - 
But however little this objection may be counte- 
nanced even by precedents among ourſelves, it may 
be ſatisfaRory to take a nearer view of. its, intrinlis 
-merits. From a cloſe examination it will appear, 
that reſtraints upon the difcretion of the legillature 
in reſpect to military eſtabliſhments would be improper 
to be impoſed, and if impoſed, from the neceſſities ol 
ſociety, would be unlikely to be obſerved. _ 
Though a wide ocean ſeparates the United States 
from Europe; yet there are various conſideration 
that warn us againſ an exceſs of confidence or ſecu- 
rity. On one fide of us and ftretching far into out 
rear are growing ſettlements ſubject to the 1 
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of Britain. On the other ſide and extending to meet 
the Britiſh ſettlements are colonies and eſtabliſuments 
ſubject to the dominion of Spain. '[his ſituation 
and the vicinity of the Weſt-India iſlands. belonging 
to theſe two powers create between them, in reſpect 
to their American poſſefſions, and in relation 10 us 
a common intereſt. The ſavage tribes on our Weſtern 
frontier ought to be regarded as our natural enemies 
their natural allies ; becauſe they have molt to fear 
from us and moſt to hope from them, The improve- 
ments in the art of navigation have, as to the tacility 
of communication, rendered diſtant nations in a great 
meaſure neighbours, Britain and Spain are among 
the principal maritime powers of Europe. A future 
concert of views between theſe nations ought not to 
be regarded as improbable. The increaſing remote- 
neſs of conſanguinity is every day diminiſhing the 
force of the family compact between France and 
Spain. And politicians have ever with great reaſon - 
- conſidered the ties of blood as feeble and preca- 
rious links of political connection. Theſe circum- 
ſtances combined admoniſh us not to be too 
ſanguine in conſidering ourſelves as intirely out of 
the reach of danger. 
Previous to the revolution, and ever ſince the. 
| peace, there has been a conſtant neceſſity for keeping 
nie- ſmall garriſons on our Weſtern frontier. No perſon 
may can doubt that theſe will continue to be indiſpenſable, 
ali it it ſhould only be againſt the . and depre- 
car, WY dations of the Indians. "Theſe garriſons muſt either 
ture be furniſhed, by occaſional detachments from the 
per i militia, or by permanent corps in the pay of the 
s 0 8 povernment. The firſt is impracticable; and if 
| practicable, would be pernicious, The militia 
ates would not long, if at all, ſubmit to be dragged from 
'on their occupations and families to perform that moſt 
cu diſagreeable duty in times of profound peace. And 
dur BY if they could be prevailed upon, or compelled to do 
ien it, the increaſed expence of a. frequent rotation of 
3 | ſervice, 
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ſervice, and the loſs of labour and diſconcertion of 
the induſtrious purſuits of individuals, would form 
concluſive objections to the ſcheme. It would be as | 
burthenſome and injurious to the public, as ruinows' 
to private citizens. The latter reſource of permanent 
corps in the pay of government amounts to a ſland- 
ing army in time of peace; a ſmall one indeed, but 
not the leſs real for being ſmall. Here 1s a ſimple 
view of the ſubje& that ſhows us at once the impto- 
mW of a conſtitutional interdiction of ſuch eſta. 
liſnments, and the neceſſity of leaving the matter u 
the diſcretion and prudence of the legiſlature, _ 
In proportion to our increaſe in ſtrength it is pro- 
bable, nay it may be ſaid certain, that Britain and 
Spain would augment their military eſtabliſhments in 
our neighbourhood. If we ſhould not be willing to 
be expoſed in a naked and defenceleſs condition to 
their inſults or encroachments, we ſhould find it 
expedient to increaſe. our frontier garriſons in ſome 
ratio to the force by which our Weſtern ſettlements 
might be annoyed. There are and will be you 
cular poſts, the poſſeſſion of which will include the 
command of large diſtricts of territory and facilitate 
future invaſions of the remainder. It may be added 
that ſome of thoſe poſts will be keys to the trade with 
the Indian nations. Can any man think it would 
be wiſe to leave ſuch poſts. in a ſituation to be at any 
inſtant ſeized by one or the other of two neigh» 
bouring and formidable powers ? To a@ this part, 
would be to deſert all the uſual maxims of prudence 


and policy. | 

If we mean to be a commercial people or even to 
be ſecure on our Atlantic ſide, we muſt endeavour as | 

foon as poſſible to have a navy. To this purpoſe there 
muſt be dock-yards and arſenals; and, for the 
defence of theſe, fortifications and probably gar- 
riſons. When a nation has become ſo powerful by 
fea, that it can protect its dock-yards by its fleets, 


this ſuperſedes the neceſſity of garriſons for that 
purpoſe; 
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orpoſe ; but where naval eſtabliſhments are in their 
infancy, moderate garriſons will in all likelihood. be 
found an indiſpenſable ſecurity againſt deſcents for 
the deſtruction of the arſenals and dock-yards and 
ſometimes of the fleet ittelf. 
PUBLIUS. 


— — 


NUMBER xxv. 
The Subject continued with the ſame View. 


T may perhaps be urged, that the objects enume- 
[ rated in the preceding number ought to be pro- 
vided for by the ſtate governments, under the direc- 
won of the union. But this would be an inverſion of 
the primary principle of our political ailociation,; as 
it would in practice transfer the care of the common 
its (defence from the federal head to the individual 
* members ; A project oppreſſive to ſome ſtates, dan- 
he {WIzerous to all, and baneful to the confederacy. 
te The territories of Britain, Spain and of the Indian 
ed nations in our neighbourhood, do not border on par- 
th ncular ſlates ; but incircle the union from Mains 
ig % Gronc1a. The danger, though in different 
degrees, is therefore common, And the means of 
guarding againſt it ought in like manner to be the 
ebjets of common councils and of a common 
treaſury. It happens that ſome ſtates, from local 
ituation, are more directly expoſed. Nxw- Vox x is 
of this claſs. Upon the plan of ſeparate proviſions, 
New-York would have to ſuſtain the whole weight of 
lh>eſtabliſhments requiſite to her immediate ſafety, 
and to the mediate or ultimate protection of her 
neighbours. This would neither be equitable as it 
reſpected New-York, nor ſafe as it reſpected the 
other ſtates, Various inconveniencies would attend 


ach a ſyſtem. The Rates, to whole lot it might fall 
| | to 
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to ſupport the neceſſary eftabliſhments, would be 1 
little able as willing, for a conſiderable time to come, 
to bear the burthen of competent proviſions. The 
ſecurity of all would thus be ſubjected to the par. 
mony, improvidence or inability of a part. If the 
reſources of ſuch part becoming more abundant, its WW » 
proviſions ſhould be proportionally enlarged, the p. 
ther ſtates would quickly take the alarm at ſeeing Bl © 
the whole military force of the union in the hands of WM 
two or three of its members ; and thoſe probably 
amongſt the moſt poweriul. They would each chooſe 
to have ſome counterpoiſe z and pretences could 
eaſily be contrived. In this ſituation military eſta. 
bliſnments, nouriſhed by mutual jealouſy, would be} 
apt to ſwell beyond their natural or proper ſize ; and 
being at the ſeparate diſpoſal of the members, they 
would-be engines for the abridgment, or demolition 
of the national authority. | „„ ER 
Reaſons have been already given to induce a ſap» 
tion, that the ſtate governments will too naturally 
be prone to a rivalſhip with that of the union, the 
foundation of which will be the love of power; and 
that in any conteſt between the federal head and one 
of its members, the people will be moſt apt to unite 
with their local government: If in addition to this 
immenſe advantage, the ambition of the members 
ſhould be ſtimulated by the ſeparate and independent 
poſſeſſion of military forces, it would afford too 
ftrong a temptation, and too great facility to them 
to make enterpriſes upon, and finally to ſubvert th 
conſtitutional authority of the union. On the othe 


Hand, the liberty of the people would be leſs ſafe ii con 
this ſtate of things, than in that which left the nati be! 
onal forces in the hands of the national government imp 
As far as an army may be conſidered as a dangeroui dev. 


weapon of power, it had better be in thoſe hands, o and 


which the people are moſt likely to be jealous, tha wh, 
in thoſe of which they are leaſt likely to be jealous Thi 
For it is a truth which the experience of all T goye 
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ubs atteſted, that the people are commonly moſt in 
me, danger, when the means of injuring their rights are 
The in the poſſeſſion of thoſe of whom they entertain the 
rſi- ö leaſt ſuſpicion. | | - , 
the The framers of the exiſting confederation, fully 
its aware of the danger to the union from the ſeparate 
the poſſe tion of military forces by the ſtates, have in 
ing WM expreſs terms, prohibited them from having either 
of chips or troops, unleſs with the conſent of congreſs, 
by The truth is, that the exiſtence of a federal govern- 
oole nent and military eftabliſhments, under ſtate autho- 
oull 8 rity, are not leſs at variance with each other, than 
a due ſapply of the federal treaſury and the ſyſtem 
of quotas and requiſitions. 3 * 
There are other lights beſides thoſe already taken 
wtice of, in which the impropriety of reſtraints on 
he diſcretion of the national legiſlature will be equally 
manifeſt, The defign of the objection, which has 
been mentioned, is to preclude ſtanding armies in 
time of peace ; though we have never been informed | 
how far it is defired the prohibition ſhould extend 
whether to raiſing armies as well as to keeping them up 
in a ſeaſon of tranquility or not. If it be confined to 
the latter it will have no preciſe ſignification, and it 
will be ineffectual for the purpoſe intended. When 
armies are once raiſed, what ſhall be denominated 
* keeping them up,” contrary to the ſenſe of the 
conſtitution ? What time ſhall be requiſite to aſcertain 
the violation ? Shall it be a week, a month, or a year? 
Or ſhall we ſay, they may be continued as long as 
the danger which occaſioned their being raiſed 
continues? This would be to admit that they might 
be kept up in time of peace againſt threatening, or 
impending danger; which would be at once to 
deviate from the literal meaning of the prohibition, 
and to introduce an extenſive latitude of conſtruction. 
Who ſhall judge of the "continuance of the danger? 
This muſt undoubtedly be ſubmitted to the national 
government, and the r would then be brought 
| | 5 | 8 to 
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to this iſſue, that the national government, to provide 
againſt apprehended danger, might, in the fir; 
inſtance, raiſe troops, and might. afterwards keep 
them on ſoot, as long as they ſuppoſed the peace o« Ml t 
ſafety of the community was in any degree of jeopardy, Will a 
It is eaſy to perceive, that a diſcretion ſo latitudinary il d 
as this, would afford ample room for eluding the force Mi a 
of the proviſion. $4 $29 
The ſuppoſed utility of a proviſion of this kind, MW! 
muſt be founded upon a ſuppoſed probability, or x 
eaſt poſſibility, of a combination between the execy- 

tive and legiſlative in ſome ſcheme of uſurpation in 
Should this at any time happen, how eaſy would it H. 
to fabricate pretences of approaching danger? India 
hoſtilities inſtigated by Spain or Britain, woult 
always be at hand. Provocations to produce the 
deſired appearances, might even be given to ſome 
foreign power, and appeaſed again by timely con- an 
ceſſions. If we can reaſonably preſume ſuch a combi- t 
nation to have been formed, and that the enterpriſ ig 
is warranted by a ſufficient proſpe& of ſucceſs ; th ti 
army when once raiſed, from whatever caufe, or ot 
whatever pretext, may be applied to the executioi beit 
of the project. e jets 

If to wbviate this conſequence, it ſhould be reſolved t. 

to extend the prohibition to the rating of armies iu 
time of peace, the United States would then exhibiyhſ ſcie 
the moſt extraordinary ſpectacle, which the world hape 
yet ſeen—that of a nation incapacitated by its con 4! 
ſtitution to prepare for defence, before it was aQual!y 
invaded. As the ceremony of a formal denunciatia enn 
of war has of late fallen into diſuſe, the preſence 0 
an enemy within our territories muſt be waited for 
the legal warrant to the government to begin its leviegl 
of men for the protection of the ſtate. We mullſ*nn! 
receive the blow before we could even prepare u 
return it. All that kind of policy by which nation 
anticipate diſtant danger, and meet the gathering 
ſtorm, muſt be abſtained from, as contrary to Ms 
. ä ; $9 | d genus 
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genuine maxims of a free government. We muſt 
expoſe our property and liberty to the mercy of 
foreign invaders and invite them, by our weakneſs, 
to ſeize the naked and defenceleſs prey, becauſe we- 
are afraid that rulers, created by our choice—depen- 
dent on our will—might endanger that liberty, by 
an abuſe of the means neceſſary to its preſervation. . 

Here I expect we ſhall be told, that the militia af 
the country 1s its natural bulwark, and would be 
at all times equal to the national defence. This 
dotrine in ſubſtance had like to have loſt us our 
independence. It coſt millions to. the United States 
that might have been ſaved. The facts, which from 
cur own experience forbid a reliance of this kind, are 
wo recent to permit us to be the dupes of ſuch a 
uggeſtion. The ſteady operations of war againſt a 
wular and diſciplined army, can only be ſucceſsfully 
wnducted by a force of the ſame kind. Conſide- 
ntions of economy, not leſs than of ſtability and 
nzor, confirm this poſition. The American militia, 
In the e the late war, have by their valour on 
umerous occaſions, erected eternal monuments ta 
teir fame; but the braveſt of them feel and know, 
hat the liberty of their country could not have been 
ſtabliſhed by their efforts alone, however great and 
Rauable they were. War, like moſt other things, is 
ſcience to be acquired and perfected by diligence, 
y perſeverance, by time, and by practice. 

All violent policy, contrary to the natural and. 
perienced courſe of human affairs, defeats itſelf, 
ennſyIvania at this inſtant affords an example of the 
tuch of this remark. The bill of rights of that 
ate declares, that ſtanding armies are dangerous to 
erty, and ought not to be kept up in time of peace. 
ſennſylvania, nevertheleſs, in a time of profound 
ace, from the exiſtence of partial diſorders in one 
tuo of her counties, has reſolved to raiſe a body of 
dps; and in all probability, will keep them up as 
ng as there is any appearance of danger to the 

9 public 
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public peace. The conduct of Maſſachuſetts: afk Wl | 
a leſſon on the ſame ſubject, though on different 
ground. That ſtate (without waiting forthe fanc. : 
tion of congreſs as the articles of the confederation Wl 
require) was compelled to raiſe troops, to quell e 
domeſtic inſurrection, and fill keeps a corps in p 
to prevent a revival of the ſpirit of revolt. The pas Wl % 
ticdlar conſtitution of Maſſachuſetts oppoſed 10 
obſtacle to the meaſure ; but the inſtance is ſlill of 
uſe to inſtruct us, that caſes are likely to occur unde 
our governments, as well as under thoſe of dhe 
nations, which will Ometimes render a military ford 
in time of peace eſſential to the ſecurity of the foriey, 
and that it is therefore improper, in this reſpect, 6 
cControul the legiſlative diſcretwn. It alſo teacha 
us, in its application to the United States, how little ] 
the rights of a feeble government are likely to be re 
pected, even by its own conſtituents. And it teacha iſ 
us, in addition tothe reſt, how unequal are parchment] ** 
_ proviſions to a ſtruggle with public neceſſiig. 
It was a fundamental maxim of the ELacedemonian i ''! 
commonwealth, that the poſt of admiral ſhould" not Wi '* 
be conferred twice on the ſame perſon. The Pelop- 
ponelian confederates, having fuffered a ſevere defeat of 
at ſea from the Athenians, demanded Lyſandet 
who had before ſerved with ſucceſs in that capacity, pr 
to command the combined fleets. The Lacedemo- 
nians, to gratify their allies, and yet preſerve tht 
ſemblance: of an adherence to their antient inſtitutions 
had recourie to. the flimſy ſubterfuge of ;inveſſin 
Lyſander with the real power of admiral, under the 
nominal title of vice-admiral. This inſtanee 5 
ſelected from among a multitude that might be cited 
to confirm the truth already advanced and illuſtrated 
by domeſtic examples; which is, that nations paf 
little regard to rules and maxims calculated in thelf 
very nature to run counter to the neceſſities of ſociet). 
Wile politicians will be cautious. about fettering the 
government withreſtrictions, that cannot be obſerved 


* - 
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becauſe they know that every breach of the funda- 
mental laws, though dictated by neceſſity impairs 
that ſacred. reverence, which ought to be maintained 
in the breaſt of rulers towards the conſtitution of a 


country, and forms a precedent for other breaches, 
where the ſame plea of neceſſity does not exiſt at all, 


g is leſs urgent and palpable. . 
BY - PUBLIUS., 


— 


"NUMBER XXVI. 
The Subject continued with the ſame View. 


T was a thing hardly to be expected, that in a 
popular revolution the minds of men ſhould ſtop, aa 
that happy mean, which marks the ſalutary boundary 
between POWER and PRIVILEGE, and combines the 
energy of government with the ſecurity of private 
nghts. A failure in this delicate and important point 
is the great ſource of the inconveniences we experi- 
ence; and if we are not cautious to avoid a repetition 
of the error, in our future attempts to rectify and ame- 
liorate our ſy ſtem we may travel from one chimerical 
Ss to another z we may try change after change 
ut we ſhall never be hkely to make any material 
change for the better. 
The idea of reſtraining the legiſlative authority, 
in the means of providing for the national defence, is 
one of thoſe refinements, which owe their origin to a 
zeal for liberty more ardent than enlightened. We 
have ſeen however that is has not had thus far an 
extenſive prevalenty :. That even in this country, where 
it has made its firſt appearance, Pennſylvania and 
North- Carolina are the only two ſtates by which it 
has been in any degree patronifed : And that all the. 
others have refuſed to give ic the leaſt countenance ; 
wilely judging. that confidence muſt be placed ſome 
GS | where; 
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where; that the neceſſity of doing it is implied in the 
very act of delegating power; and that it is better to 
hazard the abuſe of that confidence, than to embarraſi 
the government and endanger the public ſafety, by 
im politic reſtrictions on the legiſlative authority. The 
opponents of the propoſed conſtitution combat in this 
reipect the general deciſion of America; and inſtead 
of being taught by experience the propriety of cor. 
recting any extremes, into which we may have here. 

tofore run, they appear diſpoſed to conduct us int 
others ſtill more dangerous and more extravagant, 
As if the tone of government had been found to 
high, or too rigid, the doctrines they teach are calcy 
Jated to induce: us to depreſs, or to relax it, by expe 
dients which upon other occaſions have been con- 
demned or forborn. It may be afirmed without the 
imputation of invective, that if the principles they 
inculcate on various points could fo far obtain as to 
become the F- creed, they would utterly unkt 
the people of this country for any ſpecies of govern- 
ment whatever. But a danger of this kind 1s. not to 
be apprehended. The citizens of America have tag 
much diſcernment to be argued into anarchy. And! 
am much miſtaken if experience has not wrought 
a deep and ſolemn conviction in the public mind, 
that greater energy of government is eſſential to the 
welfare and proſperity of the community. 
It may not be amiſs in this place conciſely to remar 

the origin and progreſs of the idea which aims at the 
_ excluſion of military eſtabliſnments in time of peace. 
Though in ſpeculative minds it may ariſe\from 4 
contemplation of the nature and tendency of fuck 
inſtitutions fortified by the events that have happened 
in other ages and countries; yet as a national ſent! 
ment it muſt be traced to thoſe habits of thinking 
which we derive from the nation from whom the inha 
bitants of theſe ſtates have in general ſprung. 

\ In England fora long time after the Norman con 
queſt, the authority of the monarch was almoſt w_ 
3 | mite 
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mited. Inroads were gradually made upon the prero- 
gative, in favour of liberty, firſt by the barons and 
afterwards by the people, till the greateſt part of its 
moit formidable pretenſions became extinct. But it 
was not till the revolution in 1688, which elevated 
tie prince of Orange to the throne of Great Britain, 
that Engliſh liberty was completely triumphant. As 
incident to the undeſined power of making war, an 
acknowledged prerogative of the crown, Charles IId 
had by his own authority kept on foot in time of 
peace a body of 5, ooo regular troops. And this 
number James IId. increaſed to 30, ooo; which were 
paid out of his civil liſt. At the revolution, to 
aboliſh the exerciſe of ſo dangerous an authority, it 
became an article of the bill of rights then framed, 
that “raiſing or keeping a ſtanding army within the 
kingdom in time of peace, unleſi with the conſent of 
e parliament, was againſt law.“ 335 
Ia that kingdom, when the pulſe of liberty was at 
its higheſt pitch, no ſecurity againſt the danger of 
ſanding armies was thought requiſite, beyond a pro- 
hivition of their being raiſed or kept up by the mere 
authority of the executive magiſtrate. The patriots, 
who effected that memorable revolution, were too 
temperate and too well informed, to think of any 
reſtraint on the legiſlative diſcretion, They were 
awaie that a certain number of troops for guards and 
garriſons were indiſpenſable, that no preciſe bounds. 
could be ſet to the national exigencies ; that a power 
equal to every poflible contingency muſt exiſt ſome- 
where in the government; and that when they referred 
the exerciſe of that power to the judgement of the 
legiſlature, they had arrived at the ultimate point 
of precaution, which was reconcileable with the ſaſety 
of the community. . 
From the ſame ſource, the people of America may 
be ſaid to have derived a hereditary impreſſion of 
danger to liberty from ſtanding armies in time of 


peace. The circumſtances of a revolution * 


the authority of the legiſlature in the article of mili. 
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the public ſenſibility on every point connected with 
the ſecurity of popular rights; and in fome inſtances 
raifed the warmth of our zeal beyond the degtet 
which conſiſted with the due temperature of the body 
politic. The attempts of two of the ſtates to reſtrict 


tary eſtabliſhments are of the number of thefe in. 
ſtances, The principles, which had taught us to be 
jealous of the power of a hereditary monarch, were 
by an injudieious exceſs extended to the repreſen. 
tatives of the people in their popular aiſemblies 
Even in ſome of the ſtates, where this error was not 
adopted, we find unneceſſary declarations, that fland 1 
Ing armies. ought not to-be kept up, in time of peace, ill : 
woithout the conſent of the legiſlature j-=T eallt them Will © 
unneceſſary, becauſe the reaſon, which had introduced Wil ta 
a ſimilar proviſion into the Engliſh: bill of rights, is Wl b 
not applicable to any of the ſtate conſtitutions. The Wl tf 
power of raiſing armiès at all, under thoſe: conſti- Wl ar 
rations, can by no conſtruction be deemed to reſide vi 
_ any where elfe, than in the legiflatures themſelves; f! 
and it was ſuperflous, if not abſurd, to declare that a, 

matter ſhould not be done without the conſent of 2 Wl b 
body, which alone had the power of doing it. to 
Accordingly in ſome of thoſe conſtitutions, and Bl fo 


among others in that of the ſtate of New-York; Ml po 
which has been juſtly celebrated both in Europe and fo: 
in America as one of the beſt of the forms of govern» Ml ar: 
ment eftabliſhed in this country, there is a. total ill pe 
Alence upon the ſubje tr. * 4 we 
It is remarkable, that even in the two ſtates, which I in 
| ſeem: to have meditated an interdiction of military Ml in 
eſtabliſhments in time of peace, the mode of exprefiion WM po 
made uſe of is rather monitory than prohibitory. It Wl na 
is not ſaid, that ſtanding armies /ball not be kept up, BMI 
but that they ought net to be kept up in time of peace. II 
This ambiguity of terms appears to have been the 20. 
reſult of a conflict between jealouſy and conviction, ¶ oft 
ts $19 
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at all events, and the perſuaſion that an abſolute 
exc/uſion would be unwiſe and unſafe. 

Can it be doubted that ſuch a proviſion, whenever 
the ſituation of public affairs was underſtood to require 
2 departure from it, would be interpreted by the legiſ- 
lature into a mere admonition, and would be made to 
yield to the neceſſities or ſuppoſed neceſſities of the 
ſtate? Let the fact already mentioned with reſpect to 
Pennſylvania decide. What then (it may be aſked): 
is the uſe of ſuch a proviſion, if it ceaſe to operate the 
moment there is an inclination to diſregard it ? 

Let us examine whether there be any compariſon, 
in point of efficacy, between the previſion alluded to, 
and that which is contained in the new conſtitutions, 
for reſtrazning the appropriations of money for mili- 
tary purpoſes to the period of two years. The former 
by aiming at too much, is calculated to effect nothing; 
the latter, by ſteering clear of an imprudent extreme, 
and by being perfectly compatible with a proper pro- 
viſion for the exigencies of the nation, will have a. 
flutary and powerful operation. „ 

The legiſlature of the United States will be ob/iged” 
by this providion, once at leaſt in every two years, 
to deliberate upon the propriety of keeping a military 
force on. foot; to come to a new reſolution on the 
point; and to declare their ſenſe of the matter, by a 
formal vote in the face of their conſtituents. I hey 
are not at liberty to veſt in the executive department 
permanent funds for the ſupport of an army; if they 
were even incautious enougfi to be willing to repoſe: 
in it ſo improper a confidence. As the ſpirit of party, 
in different degrees, muſt be expected to infe@ alt 
political bodies, there will be no doubt perſons in the 
national Jegiſlature willing enough to arraign the 
meaſures and criminate the views of the majority. 
Ihe proviſion for the ſupport of a- military force will 
always be a favaurable topic for declamation. As 
often as the queſtion comes forward, the public atten- 
non will be- rouſed and aitzaged. to the W 
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the party in oppoſition : And if the majority ſhoull 
be really diſpoſed to exceed the proper limits, the 
community will be warned of the danger, and will 
have an opportunity of taking meaſures to guan 
againſt it. Independent of parties in the national 
legiſlature itſelf, as often as the period of diſcuſſion 
arrived, the ſtate legiſlatures, who will always. be not 
only vigilant, but ſuſpicious and. jealous guardians gf 
the rights of the citizens, againſt incroachments from 
the federal government, will conſtantly have they: 
attention awake to the conduct of the national rulen, 
and will be ready enough, if any thing impropg 
appears, to ſound the alarm to the people, and 1 
only to be the voice, but, if neceſſary, the ary d 
their diſcontent, _ — V 
Schemes to ſubvert the liberties of a great commu- 
nity require time to mature them for execution. A 
army ſo large as ſeriouſly to menace thaſe liberties, 
could only be formed by progreſſive augmentazions; 
which would ſuppoſe not merely a temporary combi; 
nation between the legiſlature and executive, but a 
continued conſpiracy for a ſeries of time. Is it pro- 
| bable that ſuch a combination would exiſt at all? h 
it probable that it would be perſevered in, and tran(- 
mitted along, through all the ſucceſſive variations in 
the repreſentative body, which biennial election 
would naturally produce in both houſes ? Is it pre- 
ſumable, that every man, the inſtant he took his feat 
in the national ſenate, or houſe of repreſentatives,” 
would commence a traitor to his conſtituents, and to 
his country? Can it be ſuppoſed, that there would 
not be found one man diſcerning enough. to detect o 
atrocious a conſpiracy, or bold or honeſt enough to 
appriſe his conſtituents of their danger? If ſuch pre- 
ſumptions can fairly be made, there ought to be at 
once an end of all delegated authority. The people 
ſhould reſolve to recall all the powers they have here: 
tofore parted with out of their own hands; and to 
divide themſelves into as many ſtates, as there arc 
| | . Counties 
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counties in order that they may be able to manage 
their wn concerns in perſon. 4.5 46-18 

If ſuch ſuppoſitions could even be reaſonably made, 
fill the concealment of the deſign, for any duration, 
vould be impracticable. It would be announced by 


flion be very circumſtance of augmenting the army to io 
not Worcat an extent in time of profound peace. What 
1s of Wlcolorable reaſon could be aſſigned in a country fo 
fron Whituated, for ſuch vaſt augmentations of the military 
beie Wforce ? It is impoſſible that the people could be long 
ler, Wicceived ; and the deſtruction of the project and of the 


projectors would quickly follow the diſcovery. 

It has been ſaid that the proviſion, which limits the 
ppropriation of money for the ſupport of an army to 
the period of two years, would be unavailing ; becauſe 
ke executive, when once poſſeſſed of a force large 
nough to awe the people into ſubmiſſion, would find 
reources in that very force ſufficient to enable him to 
dipenſe with ſupplies from the votes of the legiſlature. 
ut the queſtion again recurs: Upon what pretence 


vt a could he be put in poſſeſſion of a force of that mag- 
pro- hnitude in time of peace? If we ſuppoſe it to have been 
? I; created in conſequence of ſome domeſtic inſurrection 
anſ. er foreign war, then it becomes a caſe not within the 


in Wprinciple of the objection; for this is levelled againſt 
ons the power of keeping up troops in time of peace. 
pre» eu / perſons will be ſo viſionary as ſeriouſly to contend 
feat that military forces ought not to be raiſed to quell a 
ves, Wpcoellion, or reſiſt an invaſion ; and if the defence of 
% Wc community, under ſuch circumſtances, ſhould make 


it neceſſary to have an army, ſo numerous as to 
bazard its liberty, this is one of thoſe calamities for 
zhich there is neither preventative nor cure. It 
annot be provided againſt by any poſſible form of 
government: It might even reſult from a ſimple 
league offenſive and defenſive; if it ſhould ever be 
neceſſary for the confederates or allies to form an 
amy for common defence. 5 | 
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But it is an evil infinitely leſs likely to attend m 
In an united than in an diſunited ſtate ; nay it may be 
ſafely aſſerted that it is an evil altogether unlikely to 
attend us in the latter ſituation. It is not-ealy to 
conceive a poſſibility, that dangers io formidable can 
aſſail the whole union, as to demand a force confider. 
able enough to place our liberties in the leaſt jeo- 
pardy ; eſpecially if we take into view the aid to be 
derived from the militia, which ought always to be 
counted upon as a valuable and powerful auxiliary, 
But in a ſtate of diſunion (as has Cook fully ſhewn ir 
another place) the contrary of this ſuppoſition woll 
become not only probable, but almoit unayoidable;; 

| | PUBLIUS 
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: NUMBER xz 
The Subject continued with the ſame 2 , 


TT has been urged in different ſhapes that a-conſli 

tution of the kind propoſed by the convention 
cannot operate without the aid of a military force tt 
execute its laws. This however like moſt othe 
things that have been alledged on that fide, reſts o 
mere general aſſertion ; unſupported by any preci 
or intelligible deſignation of the reaſons upon wine 
it is founded. As far as I have been able to divin 
the latent meaning of the objectors, it ſeems to ori 
ginate in a pre-ſuppoſition that the people will 
difinclined to the exerciſe of federal authority in at 
matter of an internal nature, Waving any exceptio 
that might be taken to the inaccuracy or inexp! 
citneſs of the diſtintion between internal and externa 
let us inquire what ground there is to preſuppoſe th 
diſinclination in the people. Unleſs we preſum! 
at the ſame time, that the powers of the gener 
government will be worſe adminiſtred than t # 
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ae ſtate governments, there ſeems to be no room for 
y be de preſumption of ill-will, diſaffection or oppoſition 


in the people, I believe it may be laid down as a 
general rule, that their confidence in and obedience 
to a government, will commonly be proportioned 
to the goodneſs or badneſs of its adminiſtration. It 
nuſt be admitted that there are exceptions to this 
mle; but theſe exceptions depend 1d entirely on 
iccidental cauſes, that they cannot be conſidered as 
having any relation to the intrinſic merits or demerits 
of a conſtitution. Theſe can only be judged of by 
reneral principles and mam. 4 
Various reaſons have been ſuggeſted in the courſe 
of theſe papers, to induce a probability that the 
general government will be better adminiſtered than 
be particular governments; the principal of which 
ie that the extenſion of the ſpheres of election will 
reſent a greater option, or latitude of choice to the 
xeople, that through the medium of the ſtate legiſla- 
tires, who are ſelect bodies of men, and who are to 
ppoint the members of the national ſenate—there is 
reaſon to expect that this branch will generally be 
compoſed with peculiar care and judgment: That 
beſe circumſtances promiſe greater knowledge and 
nore comprehenſive information in the national coun- 
ils: And that on account of the extent of the coun- 
ty from which thoſe, to whoſe direction they will be 
committed, will be drawn, they will be leſs apt to be 
tainted by the ſpirit of faction, and more out of the 
reach of thoſe occaſional ill humours or temporary 
prejudices and propenſities, which in ſmaller ſocieties 
frequently contaminate the public deliberations, beget 
njuſtice and oppreſſion: of a part of the community, 
ad engender ſchemes, which though they gratify a 
momentary inclination-or deſire, terminate in general 
uſreſs, diffatisfaQtion and diſguſt, Several additional 
raſons of conſiderable force, to fortify that  praba- 
bility, will occur when we come to ſurvey with a 
tore critic eye, the _— ſtructute of the cam" 
| | 5 wWhic 
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which we are invited to erect. It will be ſufficiey 
here to remark, that antil ſatisfatory reaſons ca 
be aſſigned to juſtify an opinion, that the fadery 
government is likely to be adminiftered in ſuch x 
manner as to render it odious or contemptible to the 
people, there can be no reaſonable foundation for the 
Juppoſition, that the laws of the union will meet with 
any greater obſtruction from them, or will ſtand in 
need of any other methods to enforce their execution, 
chan the laws of the particular members. 

The hope of impunity is a ſtrong incitement j 
ſedition—the dread of puniſhment a proportionate 
ſtrong diſcouragement to it—will not the governme 
of the union, which, if poſſeſſed of a due depreed 
power, can call to its aid the collective reſourees d 
the whole confederacy, be more likely to reprel 
the former ſentiment, and to inſpire the latter, tha 
that-of a ſingle ſtate, which can only c d te 
reſources within itſelf ? A turbulent faction in a flax 
may eaſily ſuppoſe itſelf able to contend with thy 


Ariends to r _ in that ſtate,” but it cu 


Hardly be ſo infatuated as to imagine itſelf a matd 
for the combined efforts of the union. If this reflec: 
tion be juſt, there is leſs danger of reſiſtance fre 
' -rrregular combinations of individuals, to the author 
of the confederacy, than to that of a ſingle member. 
I will in this place hazard an obſervation whid 
will not be the leſs juſt becauſe to ſome it may appet 
new; which is, chat the more the tions of tit 
national authority are intermingled in the -ordinay 
exerciſe of government; the more the citinens aft 
aceuſtomed to meet with it in the common occurrence 
of their political liſe; the more it is familiariſed tt 
their ſight and to their feelings; the further it ent 
into thoſe objects which touch the moſt ſenſible cor 
and put in motion the-moſt active ſprings of the hum 
heart; the greater will be the probability chat it u 
cConciliate the reſpect and attachment of the commu 
"nity. Man is very much a creature of _ 
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wing that rarely ſtrikes his ſenſes will 8 have 
but # tranſient influence upon his mind. A govern- 
nent continually, at a diſtance and out of ſight, can 
hardly be expected to intereſt the ſenſations of tha 
people. The inference. is, that the authority of the 
nion, and the affections of the citizens towards it, 
vill be ſtrengthened rather than weakened by its 
extenſion to what are called matters of internal con: 
cern; and that it will have leſs occaſion to recur to 
force in proportion to the familiarity and comprehen- 
ſveneſs of its agency. The more it circulates through 
thoſe channels and currents, in which the paſſions, of 
nankind naturally flow, the leſs will it require the aid 
of the violent and 12 expedients of compulſion. 
One thing at all events, muſt be evident, that a 
xwvernment like that Faroe would bid much 
mer to. avoid the neceility of uſing force, than the 
ſpecies of league contended for by moſt of its, oppo · 
zents ; the authority of which ſhould only operate 
upon the ſlates in their political or collective capaci- 
ties. It has been ſhewn, that in ſuch a confederacy, 
there can be no ſanction for the laws but force ; that 
frequent delinquencies in the members, are the yatu+ 
rl offspring * very frame of the government; 
and that as often as theſe happen they can only be 
redrefled, if at all, by war and violence. 1 

The plan reported by the convention, by extending 
the authority of the federal head to the individual 
citizens of the ſeveral ſtates, will enable the govern - 
ment ta employ the ordinary magiſtracy of each in 
the execution of its laws. It is eaſy to perceive that 
this will tend to deſtroy, in the common apprehenſion, 
all diſtinction between the ſources from which they 
might proceed; and will give the federal government 
the ſame advantage for fecuring a due obedience to 
ts authority, which is enjoyed by the government of 
each ſtate; in addition to the influence on public 
opinion, which will reſult from the important con- 
ideration of its having power to call to its aſſiſtance 
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and ſupport the reſources of the whole Union. It 
merits particular attention in this place, that the 
laws of the confederacy, as to the exmumerated and 
legitimate objects of its juriſdiction, will become the 
SUPREME LAW of the land; to the obſervance of 
which, all officers legiſlative, executive and judicial 
in each ſtate, will be — by the ſanctity of an oath, 
Thus the legiſlatures, courts and magiſtrates of the 
reſpective members will be incorporated into the ope. 
rations of the national government; as far as it 
Juſt and conſtitutional authority extends ; and will be 
rendered auxiliary to the enforcement of its law;# 
Any man, who will purſue by his own reflections thi 
conſequences of this fituation, will perceive that ther 
1s _ ground to calculate upon a regular and peace. 
able execution of the laws of the union; if its 
are adminiſtered with a common ſhare of pradence, 
If we will arbitrarily ſuppoſe the contrary, we may 
deduce any inferences we pleaſe from the fuppoſition; 
for it is certainly poſſible, by an injudicious exerciſe 
of the authorities of the beſt government that ever 
was or ever can be inſtituted, to provoke and precipi- 
tate the people into the wildeſt exceſſes. But thougit 
the adverſaries of the propoſed conſtitution ſhoald 
preſume that the national rulers would be inſenſible 
to the motives of public good, or to the obligations 
of duty; I would ſtill aſk them, how the intereſts of 
ambition, or the views of encroachment, can be pro- 
moted by ſuch a conduet? EF 
| 15 PUBLIUS. 


* The ſophiſtry which has been employed to ſhow that thi 


will tend to the deſtruction of the ſtate governments will, i 
its proper place, be fully detected. 1 
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MT NUMBER xi, 
| bs ZE 1 2; 111 1841 
— | The ſame Subject continued. 

* THA there may happen caſes, in which the * 
ald, 1 tional government may be neceſſitated to reſort 


to force, cannot be denied. Our own experience has 
corroborated the leſſons taught by the Saaler of 
other nations; that emergeneies of this ſort will ſome- 
times exiſt in all ſocieties, however conſtituted; that 
ſeditions and inſurrections are unhappily maladies as 
inſeparable from the body politic, as tumours and 
eruptions ſrom the natural y; that the idea of 
governing at all times by the ſimple force of law: 
(which we haye been told is the only admiſſihle prin- 
ple of republican government) has no place hut in 
may reveries of thoſe political doctors, whoſe ſagacity 
on; didains the admonitions of experimental inſtruction. 
ciſe Should ſuch emergencies at any time happen under 
ever Wl the national government, there could be no remedy 
ipi- I but force. The means to be employed muſt be pro- 
upl provaty to the extent of the miſchief, If it ſhould 
a ſlight commotion in a ſmall pare. of a, ſtate, the 

equate to its ſup- 


- 


ible MY militia of the reſidue would be a 
jon preſſion : and the natural preſumption, is, that they 
z off would be ready to do their duty. An, inſurrection, 
pro- whatever may be its immediate cauſe, eventually eu- 
dangers all government: Regard to the public peace, 
Us. if not to the rights of the union, would engage the 
citizens, to whom the contagion had not communi- 
cated itſelf, to oppoſe the inſurgents: And if the ge- 
neral government ſhould be found in Fa condu- 
this if cive to the proſperity and felicity of the people, it 
in were irrational to believe that they would be diſin- 
clined to its ſupport. e bg gh ee eee 
If on the contrary the inſurrection ſhould pervade 
zwhole ſtate, or a principal part of it, the employ- 

nent of a different kind of force might become 
T! 85 Fs | ' unayoldable. 
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unavoidable. It appears that Maſſachuſetts found it naſt 
neceſſary to raife troops for ſuppreſſing the diſorders I print 
within that ſtate; that Pennſylvania, from the mere eithe 
apprehenſron of commetions among a part of her I gove 
citizens, has thought proper to have recourſe to the WM tor d 
ſame meaſure. Suppoſe the ſtate of New-York hat gore 
been inclined to re- eſtabliſn her loſt juriſdictien over time 
the inhabitants of Vermont; could ſhe have hoped for WI Cite: 
facceſs in ſuch an enterpriſe from the efforts of the {MI the 
militia alone? Would ſhe not have been compelled to the l. 
rare and to maintain a more regular force for the WM mo 
execution of her defign ? If it muſt then he admitted In 
that the neceſſity of recurring to a force different flo ject, 
the militia in eaſes of this extraordinary nature, vw perer 
applicable to the ſtate governments themſelves, why in ti 
ſhould the poſlibility that the national government i the p 
might be under a like neceſſity in fimilar extremities, WW repre 
be made an objectien to its exiſtence ? Is it not ſor-W ind: 
priſing that men, who declare an attachment to the 2nd | 
union in the abſtract, ſhould urge, as an objeRion to civil 
the propoſed eonſtitution, what applies with ten- fold If 
weight to the plan for which they contend; and what conſt 
as far as it has any foundation in truth, is an inevita - exert 
ble conſequence of civil ſociety upon an enlarged is pa 
ſcale? who would not pou that poſſibility to the WH whicl 
unekaſing agitations and frequent revolutions whit may 
are the continual ſcourges of petty republics ? - ceſs, 
Let us purſue this examination in another light. WM fate. 
Suppoſe, in lieu of one general ſyſtem, two or three, 
or even four confederacies were to be formed, woul: 


not the ſame difficulty oppoſe itſelf to the operation no di 
of either of theſe confederacies? Would not each oi meafi 
them be expoſed to the ſame caſualties; and, when tvouſ 
theſe happened, be obliged to have recourſe to ti witho 
fame expedients for upholding its authority, wicht The | 
are objected to a government for all the ſtates? Would nity, 

the militia in this ſuppoſition be more ready or more The 
able to ſupport the federal authority than in the ca Mill i 


of a general union? All candid and intelligent me 


i wh 


8 
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naſt upon due conſideration acknowledge that the 
WH principle of the objection is equally applicable to 
either of the two caſes; and that whether we have one 
,vernment for all the ſtates, or different governments 
tor different parcels of them, or as many unconnected 
WW governments ay there are ſtates, there might ſome- 
umes be a neceſſity to make uſe of a force conſtiruted 
(differently from the militia to preſerve the peace of 
me community, and to maintain the juſt authority of 
me laws againft thoſe violent invaſions of them, which 
WT 2mount to inſurrections and rebellions. 
| Independent of all other reaſonings upon the ſab- 
ea, it is a fall anſwer to thoſe who require a more 
peremptory proviſion againſt military eſtabliſhments 
n time of peace, to ſay that the whole power of 
ie propoſed government is to be in the hands of the 
eepreſentatives of the people. This is the eflential, 
ud after all the only efficacious ſecurity for the rights 
end privileges of the people which is attainable in 


civil { 1 Fug : | 

If the ; epreſentatives of the 'people betray their 
conſtituents,. there is then no reſource left but in the 
exertion of that original right of ſelf-defence, which 
is paramount to all poſitive forms of government ; and 
which, againſt the uſurpations of the national rolers, 
may be exerted with infinitely better proſpect of ſuc- 
ceſs, than againſt thoſe of the rulers of an individual 
ſtate. In a ſingle ſtate, if the perſons entruſted with 
ſupreme power become uſurpers, the different parcels, 
bdivifiens or diftrits, of which it conſiſts, having 
no diſtinct government in each, can take no regular 
meaſures for defence. The citizens muſt raſh tumul- 
tuouſly to arms, without concert, without 
without reſource ;/ t in their courage and deſpair. 
The uſurpers, cloathed with the forma of legal autho- 
rity, can too often cruſh the oppoſition in embryo. 
The ſmaller the extent of territory, the more difficult 
will it be Ee IC 
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lu full efficacy will be examined hereafter, 
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plan of oppoſition; and the more eaſy will it be to th 
defeat their early efforts. Intelligence can be more op 
ſpeedily obtained of their preparations and move. of 
ments; and the military force in the poſſeſſion of the wi 
uſurpers, , can be more rapidly directed againſt the co: 
part where the oppoſition has be — In this ſituation, lib 
there muſt be a peculiar cat ence of circumſtance | 
to enſure ſucceſs to the popular reſiſtance.  _ 

The obftacles to uſurpation, and the facilities of 
reſiſtance increaſe with the increaſed extent of the ſtate; 
provided the citizens underſtand their rights and-are 
diſpoſed to defend them. The natural ſtrength of the 
people in a large community, in proportion to the 
artificial ſtrength of the government, is greater than 
in a ſmall; and of courſe more competent to a ſtrug- 
- gle with the attempts of the government to eſtabliſh a 
tyranny. But in a confederacy, the people, without 
exaggeration, may be ſaid to be entirely the maſters 
of their own fate. Power being almoſt always the 
rival of power; the general government will at all 
times ſtand ready to check the uſurpations of the ſtate 
governments; and theſe will have the ſame diſpoſition 
towards the general government. The people, by 
throwing themſelves into either ſcale, will infallibly 
make it preponderate. If their rights are invaded by 
either, they can make uſe of the other, as the inſtru- 
ment of redreſs. How wiſe will it be in them by 
cheriſhing the union, to preſerve to themſelves an ad- 
vantage which can never be too highly priſed! 

It may ſafely be received as an axiom in our poli- 
tical ſyſtem, that the ſtate governments will in all 
poſſible contingencies afford complete ſecurity. againſt 
invaſions of the public liberty by the national autho- 
rity. Projects of uſurpation cannot be maſked under 
pretences ſo likely to eſcape the penetration of ſelec 
— of men as of the people at large. The legu- 
latures will have better means of information. They 
can diſcover the danger at a diſtance; and 2 
all the organs of civil power, and the confidence - 
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the people, they can at once adopt a regular plan of 
oppoſition, in which they can combine all the reſources 
of the community. 'They can readily communicate 
with each other in the different ſtates; and unite their 
common forces for the protection of their common 
liberty. ; „„ : | 

The great extent of the country is a further ſeeu- 
rity. We have already experienced its utility againſt 
the attacks of a foreign power. And it would have 
preciſely the ſame effect againſt the enterpriſes of ambi- 
tious rulers in the national councils. If the federal 
army ſhould be able to quell the reſiſtance of one 
fate, the diſtant ſtates would be able to make head 
with freſh forces. The advantages obtained in-one 
place muſt be abandoned to ſubdue the oppoſition in 
others; and the moment the part which had been 
reduced to ſuhmiſſion was left to itſelf its efforts would 
be renewed and its refiſtance revive, 

We ſhould recolle& that the extent of the military 
force muſt at all events be regulated by the reſources 
of the country. For a long time to come, it will not 
be poſſible to maintain a large army; and as the means 
of doing this increaſe, the population and natural 
ſtren gth of the community will proportionably in- 
creaſe, When will the time arrive, that the federal 
government can raiſe and maintain an army capable 
of erecting a deſpotiſm over the great body of the 
people of an immenſe empire; who are in a ſituation; 
through the medium of their ſtate governments, to 
take meaſures for their own defence with all the cele- 
rity, regularity and ſyſtem of independent nations? 
The apprehenſion may be conſidered as a diſeaſe, for 
which there can be found no cure in the reſources of 
argument and reaſoning. (5735 £54576 ot. 
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NUMBER XXIX. = 
— a. ou 
Concerning the Militias. - 


3 power of regulating the militia, and of mi 
1 commanding its ſervices in times of inſurrection 
and invaſion, are natural incidents to the duties of 
ſuperintending the common defence, and of watchin 
over the internal peace of the confederacy. 
It requires no {kill in the ſcience of war to diſcern 
that uniformity in the organization and diſcipline of 
the militia would be attended with the moſt beneficial 


effects, whenever they were called into ſervice for the I 
public defence. It would enable them to diſcharge fort 
the duties of the camp and of the field with mutual has 
intelligence and concert; an advantage of pecuiiar ion 
moment in the operations of an army: And at would of 1 
fit them much ſooner to acquire the degree of profi- the 
ciency in military functions, which would be i that 
to their uſefulneſs, This deſirable uniformity can BI liar 
only be accompliſhed by confiding the regulation of ons 
the militia to the direction of the national authority. the 
It is therefore with the moſt evident propriety that the ver 


an of the convention propoſes. to empower the union Wl of t 
+ to provide for 1 arming and diſciplining WW one 
« the militia, and for governing ſuch part of them a» f will 
«+ may be employed in the ſervice of the United States, WW that 
* reſerving to the flates reſpectiwuly the appointment of WW 205 
the officers, and the authority of training the, militia WW muc 
& according to the diſcipline preſcribed by Congreſs.” 

Of the different grounds which have been taken in I laws 
oppoſition to this plan, there is none that was ſo little BW wou! 
to have been expected, or is ſo untenable in itſelf, as WJ citiz 
the one from which this particular proviſion has been exec 
attacked. If a well regulated militia be the moſt WF that 
natural defence of a free country, it ouges certainly WI the i 
to be under the regulation and at the diſpoſal of that WW that 


body which is conſtituted the guardian of the national BI tion 


e 
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ſecurity. If ſtanding armies are dangerous to liberty, 


an efficacious power over the militia, in the ſame body, 
ought as far as poſſible to take away-the inducement 
and the pretext to ſuch unfriendly inſtitutions. If the 
federal government can command the aid of the 
militia in thoſe emergencies which call for the mili- 
tary arm in ſupport of the civil magiſtrate, it can the 
better diſpenſe with the employment of a different 
kind of force. If it cannot.avail itſelf of the former, 
it will be obliged to recur to the latter. To render 
an army unneceſſary will be a more certain method 
of preventing its-exiſtence than a thouſand prohibi- 
tions upon paper. N £4 
In order to caſt an odium upon the power of calling 
forth the militia to execute. the laws of the union, it 
has been remarked that there is no where any provi- 
ſion in the propoſed conſtitution for requiring the aid 
of the yossE COMITATUStoaftiit the magiſtrate in 
the execution of his duty; whence it has been inferred 
that military force was intended to be his only auxi- 
liary. There is a ſtriking incoherence in the objecti · 
ons which have appeared, and ſometimes even from 
the ſame quarter, not much calculated to inſpire a 
very favourable opinion of che ſincerity or fair dealing 
of their authors. The ſame perſons who tell us in 
one breath that the of the federal government 
will be deſpotic unlimited, inform us in the next 
that it has not authority ſuſficient even to call out the 
POSSE COMITATUS. The latter fortunately is as 
much ſhort of the truth as the former [exceeds it. 
It would be as abſurd to doubt that a right to paſs all 
laws neceſſary and proper to-execute its declared powers 
would include that of requiring the aſſiſtance of the 
citizens to the officers who may be entruſted with the. 
execution of thoſe laws; as it would be to believe 
that a right to enact laws neceflary and proper for 
the impoſition and collection of taxes d involve 
that of varying the rules of deſcent and of the aliena- 


tion of landed property, or of aboliſhing the trial by 
At Jury 


ea 
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Jury in caſes relating to it. It being therefore evi. 
dent that the ſuppoſition of a want of power to require 
the aid of the voss E cOMUIT Ar us 1s entirely defi. 


tute of colour, it will follow that the concluſion which . 1 
has been drawn from it, in its application to the Wl ve 
Authority of the federal government over the militia, Wl « ;;; 
is as uncandid as it is illogical. © What reaſon could . an 
there be to infer that force was intended to be the {ole 1 1 
inſtrument of authority, merely becauſe there is a m 
power to make uſe of it when neceſſary? What ſhall 10 . 
we think of the motives which could induce men af 0 
ſenſe to reaſon in this extraordinary manner? How th 
ſhall we prevent a conflict between charity and con- it 
— Vos (ee, 
By a curious refinement upon the ſpirit of republi- ll « at 
can jealouſy, we are even taught to apprehend danger eq 
from the militia itſelf in the hands of the federal WW ne 
* It is obſerved that ſelect corps may be on 
formed, compoſed of the young and the ardent, who 10 
may be rendered ſubſervient to the views of arbitrary na 
power. What plan for the regulation of the militia im 
may be purſued by the national government is impoſſ- im 
ble to be foreſeen. But ſo far from viewing the matter 8 
in the ſame light with thoſe who object to ſelect corps of 
as dangerous, were the conſtitution ratified, and were . on | 
I to deliver my ſentiments to a member of the federal of 
legiſlature on the ſubject of a militia eſtabliſhment, ll «: cix 
T ſhould hold to him in ſubſtance the following diſ- = By 
courſe : 8 5 - e « tg 
«© The project of diſciplining all the militia of the . re: 
4 United States, is as futile as it would be injurious, Bl « ſta 
ee if it were capable of being carried into execution. « 
« A tolerable expertneſs in military movements is 2 . ſta 
« buſineſs that requires time and practice. It is not I « (0 
«« a day, nor a week, nor even a month that will Wl «- ne 
« ſuffice for the attainment of it. To oblige the ill « 1 
«« great body of the yeomanry and of the other claſſes . all 
« of the citizens, to be under arms for the purpoſe il « ar: 
« an 


6c as 


« of going through military exerciſes and evolutions 
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* zz often as might be neceſſary, to acquire the degree 

« of perfection which would intitle them to the cha - 
« racter of a well regulated militia, would be a real 


* 


F 
„ 


« yenience and loſs. It would form an annual deduc- 
tion from the productive labour of the country to 
% an amount which, calculating upon the preſent 
« numbers of tke people, would not fall far ſhort of a 
million of pounds. To attempt a = whick: 
« would abridge the maſs of labour and induſtry to 
«{» conſiderable an extent would be unwiſe ; and 
« the experiment, if made, could not ſucceed, becauſe . 
« it would not long be endured. Little more can 
« reaſonably be aimed at with reſpect to the people 
« at large, than to have them properly armed and 
„equipped; and in order to ſee that this be not 
# neglected, iti will be neceſſary to aſſemble them 
« once or twice in the courſe of a year. © 
*« But though the ſcheme of diſciplining the whole 
„nation muſt be abandoned as miſchievous .or 
*« impraQticable z yet it is a matter of the utmoſt - 
e importance; that a well digeſted plan ſhould as ſoon 
as poſſible be adopted for the proper eſtabliſhment 
* of the militia," The attention of the government 
ought particularly to be directed to the formation 
« of a ſelect corps of moderate ſize, upon ſuch prin- 
„ ciples as will really fit it for ſervice in caſe of need. 
By thus circumſcribing the plan, it will be poſſible 
eto have an excellent body of well trained militia, 
ready to take the field whenever the defence of the 
WH © flate ſhall require it. This will not only leſſen the 
call for military eſtabliſhments; but if circum - 
* ſtances ſhould at any time oblige the government 
* to form an army of any magnitude, that army can 
* never be formidable to the liberties of the people, 
* while there is a large body of citizens, little if at 
all inferior to them in diſcipline and the uſe of 
* arms, who ſtand ready to defchd their own rights 
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* and thoſe of their fellow citizens. This appears to 


1 grievanee to the people, and a ſerious public incoen 
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me the only ſubſtitute that can be deviſed for 4 


* ſtanding army; and the beſt poſſible ſecurity againſt 
« it if it ſhould exiſt,” | 5 . 
Thus differently from the adverſaries of the 
poſed conſtitution ſhould I reaſon on the ſame ſubje; 
deducing arguments of ſafety. from the very ſources 


which they. repreſent as fraught with danger and 


perdition. But how the national legiſlature: may 

reaſon on the point, is a thing which neither they nor 
I can foreſee. | les 
There is ſomething ſo far fetched and ſo extrayz- 


gant in the idea of danger to liberty from the militia, 


that one is at a loſs whether to treat it with gravity 


or with raillery ; whether to conſider it as a mere 


trial of ſcill, like the paradoxes of rhetoricians, as a 


diſingenuous artifice to inſtil prejudices at any price, 


or as the ſerious offspring of political fanaticiſm. 
Where in the name of common ſenſe are our fears to 
end if we may not truſt our ſons, our brothers, our 
neighbours, our fellow citizens? What ſhadow of 
danger can there be from men who are daily mingling 
with the reſt of their countrymen ; and who parti- 
cipate with them in the ſame feelings, ſentiments, 


habits and intereſts ? What reaſonable cauſe of appre - 


henſion can be inferred from a power in the union to 
preſcribe regulations for the militia and to command 
its ſervices when neceſſary ; while the particular 
ſtates are to have the /ole and excluſive appointment of 
tbe efficers ? If it were poſſible ſerioully to indulge a 
jealouſy of the militia upon any conceivable eſta- 
bliſkment under the federal government, the circum- 
ſtance of the officers being in the appointment of 
the ſtates ought at once to extinguiſh it. There can 
be no doubt that this circumſtance will always 
ſecure to them a preponderating influence over the 
| militia, | 4 | 15 : 
In reading many of the publications againſt the 
conſtitution, a man is apt to imagine that he is peruſ- 
ing ſome ill written tale or romance; which ink 
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nothing but frightfal and diſtorted ſhapes— 

«« Gorgons, Hydras and Chimeras dire 
—diſcoloring and disfiguring whatever it repre- 
ſents, and transforming every thing it touches 
into a monſter. | | 5 

A ſample of this is to be obſerved in the exagge- 
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of the militia, That of New-Hampſhire is to be 


of New-York to Kentuke and of Kentuke to Lake 


ors and ducats. At one moment there is to be a 


CC A 4h. a 


v tame the republican contumacy of Maſſachuſetts z 
and that of | Maſſachuſetts is to be tranſported an 
equal diſtande to ſubdue the refractory haughtineſs of 
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nve at this rate, imagine, that their art or their 
eloquence can - impoſe any conceits or. abſurdities 
upon the people of America for infallible truths ? 


engine of ' deſpotiſm what need of the militia ? If 
there ſhould be no army, whither would the militia, 


- — P. ron Ls LE 


liſtreſſing expedition for the purpoſe of rivetting the 
chains of flavery upon a part of their countrymen 
dirt their courſe, but to the ſear of the tyrants, who 
had meditated fo fooliſh as, well as ſo wicked a 
 Wrojet to cruſh them in their imagined intrench- 


nents of power and to make them an example of 


tie juſt vengeance of an abuſed and incenſed people ? 
ls this the way in which uſurpers ftride to dominion. 
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ef natural and agreeable images exhibits to the mind 


rated and improbable ſuggeſtions which have taken 
place reſpecting the power of calling for the ſervices 


narched to Georgia, of Georgia to New-Hampſhire, 


Champlain. Nay the debts due to the French and 
Dutch are to be paid in militia-men inſtead of Louis 


urge army to lay proſtrate the liberties of the people: 
x another moment the militia of Virginia are to be 
tagged from their homes ſive or fix hundred miles 


tte ariſtocratic Virginians, © Do the perſons, who 


If there ſhould be an army to be made uſe of as the | 


rritated at being required to undertake a'diftant and 


wer a numerous and enlightened nation? Do they _ 
lezin by exciting the ary I the very inſtru- 
| SET 
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ments of their intended uſurpations 2: Dothey ala 
commence their career by wanton and diſguſtful ati 
of power caleulated to anſwer no end, but to draw 
upon themſelves univerſal hatred and exe cranor 


Are ſuppolitions of this ſort the ſober admonitions o 1 fo! 
diſcerning patriots to a diſcerning people? Or: pa) 
they the inflammatory ravings of chagrined incen WM ma 
diaries or diſtempered enthuſiaſts ? If we were even m4 
to ſuppoſe the national rulers. aQuated by the mau nat 
ungovernable ambition, it is impoſſible to believe be 
that they would employ ſuch nn, means to per 


accompliſh their deſigns. * . 
In times of inſurrection or invaſion it "neal 
natural and proper that the militia of a neighboir 
| ing ſtate ſhould be marched into another to ref 
common enemy or to guard the republic again the 
violences of faction or ſedition. This was frequenth 
the caſe in reſpect to the fizit object in the couſeof the 
late war; and this mutual ſuccour is indeed 3 Princip 


| end of our political affociation.' If the power offi <ul: 
| affording it be placed under the direction of the mut 
union, there will be no danger of a ſupine and lift. for 

leſs inattention to the dangers of a neighbour, til va. 

| lits near approach had ſuperadded the incitements oy =trc 
ET ſelf preſervation to the too feeble inen duty 1 
and os” | | tho 
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Concerning Taxation. E's. . 
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1 been already obſerved: that the Ki nic 

government ought to poſſeſs the 22 x of —5 app 

ing Ie the ſupport of the national forces; in _ that 

| propoſition was intended to be included the « wou 
| of raiſing troops of building and equipping pro 
aps wing nec 
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military arrangements and operations. But theſe 
cn are not the only objects to which the juriſdiftion of 
the union, in reſpect to revenue, muſt neceſſarily 
be impowered to extend At muſt embrace a provi- 
fon for the ſuppoxt of the national civil liſ.—ſor the 
payment of the national debts. eontrafted, or that 
may be contracted - and in general for all thoſe 
matters which will call fer ditburſements: out of rhe 
national treaſury. The. concluſion is, that there muſt 
be interwoven in the frame of the government, a 
general power-ob taxation in one ſhape or another, 
Money is with propriety conſidered as the vitat 
principle of the body politic ; as that which ſuftaine 
its life and motion, and enables it to! perform its 
noſt eſſential functions. A complete power therefore 
o procure a regular and adequate ſupply; of revenue, 
2s far as the reſources of the community will permit, 
may be regarded as an indiſpenſable ingrediem in 
every conſtitution- From a deficiency in this parti- 
tular, one: of two evils muſt enſue; either the people 
muſt be ſub to continual plunder as a ſubſtitute 
for a more; eligible mode of ſupplying: the public 
wants, or the government muſt fink into à fatal 
atrophy, and in a ſhort. courſe of time periſn. 
In the Ottoman or Turkiſh empire, the ſovereign, 
though in other reſpects abſolute maſter of the lives 
and fortunes of his ſubjects, has no right to impoſe a 
new tax. The conſequence: is, that he permits the 
baſhaws or governors of provinces to pillage the 
people at A eien and in turn ſqueezes out of 


his own exigeneies and thoſe of the ſtate. In 
America, from a like cauſe, the government of the | 
union. has gradually dwindled into a ſtate of decay, 
approaching nearly to annihilation- Who: can doubt 
that the happineſs of the people in both countries 
would be promoted by; competent authorities in the 
proper hands, to provide the revenues which the 
teceſlities. of the public might require 
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them the ſums of which he ſtands in need to ſatisfy 
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The preſent confederation, feeble as it is, intendel 11 
to 9 in the United States, an unlimited power u 
of providing for the pecuniary wants of the union, Wl n 


But proceeding upon an erroneous principle, it has 

been done in Bah a manner as entirely to have fruſ- E 
trated the intention. Congreſs by the articles which tu 
compoſe that compact (as has been already ſtated) q 
are authoriſed to aſcertain and call for any ſums of tb 


money neceſlary, in their Judgement, to the ſervice 
of the United States; and their requiſitions, if con- 
formable to the rule of apportionment, are m every 
conſtitutional ſenſe obligatory upon the ſtates. Theſe 
have no right to queſtion the propriety of the demand, 
no diſcretion beyond that of deviſing the ways and 
means of furniſhing the ſums demanded. But though 
this be ſtrictly and truly the caſe ; though the aſſump- 
tion of ſuch a right would be an infringement of: the 
articles of union ; though it may ſeldom or never have 
been avowedly claimed; yet in practice it has been 
conſtantly exerciſed; and would continue to be ſo, 
as long as the revenues of the confederacy ſhould 
remain dependent on the intermediate agency of iu 

members. What the conſequences of this ſyſtem have 
been, is within the knowledge of every man, the leak 
converſant in our public affairs, and has been abun- L 


dantly unfolded in different parts of theſe inquiri | 
It is this which has chiefly contributed to us WW ne 
to a ſituation which affords ample caufe, of mortii- th 
* Cation to ourſelves, and of triumph to our enemies. ſc; 


What remedy can there be for this fituation, but It: 
| In a change of the ſyſtem, which has produced it? ta 
in a change of the fallacious and deluſive ſyſtem of WM ad 
otas and requiſitions? What ſubſfitute can there as 
be imagined for this ignis futuus in finance, but that WI it 
of permitting the national government to raiſe iu bi 
own revenues by the ordinary methods of taxation BW 24 
authoriſed in every well ordered conſtitution of Ml v. 
civil government? Ingenious men may +devlaun 
with plauſibility on any ſubject; but no human e. 
a -1 | ingenuit/ 
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| 
| 
ingenuity can point out any other dient to refeus | 
| ingenuity the . — „ 5 
naturally . from defective ſupplies of che 
public tre | 
The more intelli wt adverſatier of the new confii- N | 1 
tution admit the of this reaſoning; but they as 
qualify their admiſfion by a diſtinction between what 18 
ey call internal and external taxation. The former 
they would reſerve to the ſtate governments; the 
latter, which they explain into commercial impoſts, 
or rather duties on imported articles, they declare 
themſelves willing to concede to the federal head. 
This diſtinction, ver, would violate that fanda- 
mental maxim of good ſenſe and found policy, which 
dictates that every yowER ought to be proportionate 
to its OBJECT and would fiill leave the general 
government in a kind of tutelage to the ſtate govern- 
ments, inconfiftent with every idea of vigor or eflici- | 
ency, Who can pretend that commercial impoſts 
are or would be alone equal to the preſent and 
future exigencies of the union? Taking, into the 
account the exiſting debt, foreign and domeffie, upon 
any plan of extinguiſhment, w ich a man moderately 
impreſſed with: the importance of public juſtice and 
— * credit could. approve, in addition to the eſta - 
lihments, which all parties will acknowledge to be 
neceſſary, we could not reaſonably flatter ourſelves, 
that this reſouree alone, upon the moſt improved 
ſcale, would even ſuffice for its preſent neceſſities. 
Its future Ko on 2 not of r or limt- 
tation; the iple, more than once 
averted — 2 making proviſion for them 
as they ariſe, ought to be goed 3 1 believe 
it may be — — as a poſition, warranted by the 
hiſtory of mankind, that ia the uſual progreſs of things 
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the neceſſities of a nation in every flage of itt exiftencs | 
awrll be 1 at leaf equal to its reſources. 
o ſay that deficiencies may be provided for by 
Mat. upon the Rates, is on the one hand to 
acknowledge 


V 
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E .acknowledge that this ſyſtem cannot: be 'depended n 
upon; and on the other hand, to depend upon it for 
every thing beyond a certain limit. Thoſe who have 


carefully attended to its vices and deformities as they 
Rave been exhibite$ by experience, or delineated in 


the; courſe of theſe papers, muſt feel an invincible 
 Fepugnancy to truſting the national. intereſts, in any ' 


degree; to its operation. Its inevitable 'tendency, 
whenever it is brought into activity, muſt be to 
enfeeble the union, and ſow the ſeeds of diſcord and 
contentior between the federal head and its mem- 
bers, and between the members themſelves. Can it 
be expeced that the deficiencies would be better 
ſupplied” in this mode, than the total wants of the 
union have heretofore been ſupplied, in the ſame 
mode? It oaght to be rerollected, that if leſs will be 


required from the ſtates, they will have-proportiooably | 


leſs means to anſwer the demand. If the opinions of 


| thoſe who contend for the diſtinction whick has been 


mentioned, were to be received as evidence af truth, 
one would be led to conclude that there was ſome 
known point in the economy of national affairs, at 
which it would be fafe to ſtop, and to ſay—Thus far 

the ends of public happineſs will be promoted by 
ſupplying the wants of government, and all beyond 
this is unworthy of our care or anxiety.— How is t 
poſſible that a government half ſupplied and always 


netceſſitous, can fulſil the purpoſes of its inſtitution 


can provide for the ſecurity advance the proſperity— 
or ſupport the reputation of the commonwealth}; How 
can it ever poſſeſs either energy or ſtability, dignity or 
credit, confidence at home or reſpectability abroad? 
How can its adminiſtration be any thing elſe than a 
ſucceſſion of expedients temporiſing, impotent, dil- 
giraceful? How will it be able to avoid bee er 

facrißce of its engagements to immediate neceſlity ? 
How can it unJertike or execute any liberal or en- 
larged plans of public good? 5 . 
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Let us attend to what would be the effects of this 
ſituation in the vecy firſt war in which we ſhould 
happen to be engaged. We will preſume, for argu- 
ment fake, that the revenue ariſing from the import 
duties anſwers the purpoſes of a proviſion for. the 
public debt, and of a peace eſtabliſhment for the 
union. Thus circamſtanced, a war breaks out. What 
would be the probable conduct of. the government in 
uch an emergency? Taught by experience that 
proper dependence could not be placed on the ſucceſs 
of requiſitions zi Unable by its own authority to lay 
hold of freſh reſources, and urged by confiderations 
of national danger, would it not be. driven to the 
expedient of diverting the funds already f e, 
from their proper objects to the defence of the ſtate ? 
It is not eaſy h ſee how a ſtep. of this kind cou;d be 


it would prove the deſtruction of public credit at the 
very moment that it was become effential.to the public 
lafety. Tb imagine that at ſuch a criſis credit might 
be diſpenſed with, would-be the extreme of infatuation. 
In the modern ſyſtem of war, nations the moſt wealthy 
are obliged to have recourſe to large loans. A country 
ſo little opulent as ours, muſt feel this neceflity in a 


2 „ rere . 


government that prefaced its overtures for borrowing, 
by an act which demonſtrated that no reliance: could 
be placed on the Readineſs of its meaſures ſor yaying.? 
The loans it might be able to procure, would be as 
limited in their extent as burthenſome in their condi- 
tions, They would be made upon the ſame principles: 
that uſurers commonly lend to bankrupt and frau- 
dulent debtors; with a ſparing: hand, and at enor- 
maus preminimes d i oe 
It may perhaps be imagine, that from the ſcan- 
tineſs of the reſourees of the country, the neceflity of 
diverting the eſtabliſhed funds in the caſe ſuppoſed, 
would exiſt ;: though. the national government ſhould - 
poſſeſs an 'unrefirained. power of taxation. But two - 
cCcionſiderations 


Eaton TV ²˙ö Öêœ—ð Be i. AS. 4 


avoided ; and if it ſha ald be taken, it is evident that 


much ſtronger degree. But who would lend to a 
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conſiderations will ſerve to quiet all apprehenſion on 
this head; one is, that we are ſure the reſources of the 
community in their full extent, will be brought into 
activity for the benefit of the union; the other is, 


that whatever deficiencies there may be, can with 


difficulty be ſupplied by loans. ; 
The power of creating new funds upon new object; 


of taxation by its own authority, would enable the 
national government to borrow, as far as its neceſ. 


fities might require. Foreigners as well as the citi. 
zens of America, could then reaſoftably repoſe confi. 
dence in its engagements ; but to depend upon : 
government, that muſt itſelf depend upon thirteen 
other governments for the means of fulfilling its con- 
tracts, when once its ſituation is clearly underſtood, 
would require a degree of credulity, not often to be 
met with in the pecuniary tr.:nſa&ons of mankind, 


and little reconcileable with the uſual ſharp-ſighted. 


neſs of avarice, .- 


Reflections of this kind may have trifling weight 


with men, who hope to fee realized in America, the 
halcyon ſcenes of the poetic or fabulous age ; but to 
thoſe who believe we are likely to experience a common 
portion of the viciſſitudes and calamities, which have 
fallen to the lot of other nations, they muſt ap 

entitled to ſerious attention. Such men muſt behold the 
actual ſituation of their country with painful ſolicitude, 
and deprecate the evils which ambition or revenge 


might, with too much fae ility, inflict upon ii. 


PUBLIUS. 


NUMBER XXII. 
The ſame Subfect continued. 


mary truths or firſt principles upon which all ſub- 
quent reaſonings muſt depend. Theſe contain an 
internal evidence which, antecedent to all reflection 
| "3 Of 


T: diſquiſitions of every kind there are certain pri- 
e 
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or combination, commands the aſſent of the mind. 
be were it produces not this effect, it muſt proceed 
to either from ſome diſorder in the organs of perception, 
or from the influence of ſome ſtrong intereſt, or paſſion, 
or prejudice. Of this nature are the maxims in geo- 
metry, that the whole is greater than its part; that 
things equal to the ſame are equal to one another; 
that two ſtraight lines cannot incloſe a ſpace; and 
that all right angles are equal to each other. Of the 
fame nature are theſe other maxims in ethics and 
politics, that there cannot be an effect without a 
cauſe ; that the means ought to be proportioned to the 
end; that every power ought to be commenſurate 
with its object; that there ought to be no limitation 
of a power deſtined; to effect a purpoſe, which is itſelf 
incapable of limitation. And there are other truths 
n the two latter ſciences, which if they cannot pre- 
1. end to rank in the claſs of axioms, are yet ſuch direct 
WW inferences from them, and ſo obvious in themſelves, 
and ſo agreeable to the natural and unſophiſticated 
de MM citates of common. ſenſe, that they challenge the 
aſſent of a ſound and unbiaſſed mind, with a degree. 


* 


af force. and conviction almoſt equally irreſiſtible, 
FY The objects of geometrical enquiry are ſo intirely 
ar bbſtracted from thoſe purſuits which ſtir up and put 
de in motion the unruly paſſions of the human heart, 
e, bat mankind without difficulty adopt not only the 
e ore ſimple theorems of the ſcience, but even thoſe 
abſtruſe pagadoxes, which however they may appear 
8. Miceptible of demonſtration, are at variance with the 
i natural conceptions which the mind, without the aid 


of philoſophy, would be led to entertain —_ the 
fubjeQt. The IN FIN ITE DIVISIBILITY of matter, 
er in other words, the IN FIN ITE diviſibility of a 
FINITE thing, extending even to the minuteſt atom, 
i- sa point agreed among geometrieians ; though not 
b- es incomprehenſible to common ſenſe, than any of 
n Wile myſteries in religion, againſt which the batteries 
n ef infidelity have been fo indugrioully levelled. b 

| ; But 


tors to be ſincere in their oppoſition) that poſitions ſo 
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But in the ſciences of morals and politics men are 
found far leſs tractable. To a certain degree it is 
right and uſeful that this ſhould be the caſe. Caution 
and inveſtigation are a neceſſary armour againſt error 
and impoſition. But this untractableneſs may be 
carried too far, and may degenerate into obſtinacy, 
perverſeneſs or diſingenuity. Though it cannot be 

retended that the principles of moral and political 
Lewlades have in general the ſame degree of cer. 
tainty with thoſe of the mathemarics ; yet they have 
much better claims in this reſpect, than to judge from 
the conduct of men in particular ſituations, we ſhould 
de diſpoſed to allow them. The obſcurity is much 
oftener in the paſſions and prejudices of the reaſoner 
than in the ſubject. Men upon too many occa- 
fions do not give their. own underſtandings fair 
play; but yielding to ſome untoward bias they 
entangle themſelves in words, and confound them- 
ſelves in ſubtleties. | 1 5 e 

How elſe could it happen (if we admit the objec- 


clear as thoſe which manifeſt the neceſſity of a general 
power of taxation in the government of the union, 
ſhould have to encounter any adverſaries among men 
of diſcernment? Though theſe poſitions have been 
elſewhere fully ſtated, they will perhaps not be impro- 
perly recapitulated in this place, as introduQory to 
an examination of what may have been offered by 
way of objection to them. They are in ſubſtance 
as follow ,o On | „„ 

A government ought to contain in itſelf every 
power requiſite to the full accompliſhment of the 
objects committed to its care, and to the complete 
execution of the truſts for Which it is reſponſible; 
free from every other controul, but a regard to the 
public good and to the ſenſe of th- people. 

As the duties of ſuperintending the national 
defence and of fecuring the public peace againit 
foreign or domeſtic. violence, involve a proviſion for 

| i caſualties 


| 


-ofble tial en 


caſualties — to #hich.no p. 


be aſſigned, thepower 3 . 
to know n 1 than evigencies 1 
nation and the reſources of the community 
As revenue is the eſſential engine 20 boy "which the 
neans of anſwering the national exigencies muſt be 
procured, the Som of 828 that article in its 
full extent, muſt neceſſarily: be reheud FIRE 
of providing for thoſe: exigencies... i 75 . 

As theory and . ic prove 8 
power of procuring revenue is unavailing, when exer- 


S# 7 = had ia 


federal government mult of neceſſity.be.inveſted with 
un LOI power of taxation in the. ordinary 
modes. . 274 a NION IM | 1 1. 12. 4. T7 

Did not experience evince the contrary, it nd 
be natural to conelude that the propriety of a general 
power of taxation in the national government might 
* ermit n. on the evidence. of theſe 
propoſitions,: y any additional arguments or 

1 t we find an N eee 


. % ee e am ww WW 


125 ths 99 0 ity 
ments with which A* y 


Thoſe of them whis er moſt labgtired with 
that view, "Geadts ubſtance to amount 10 this > <* Ie 
is not true, becauſe the exigencies of the union may 
not be ſaigpridle ; of limiation). that its power 1 


» of the lecel :alining-. 


eis as requiſite to the 


e © firations as to hee of | union; and the former 
- ere at leaſt of qual im 
the 


e the hap 6-35 pe 1. ry — 4 

the hap t is thereſpre as 
5 — ſtate governments ſhould be able 
to command the means ſupplying, their 2 ag, 
* that the a TR 
faculty, a0 el tt 8 


ciſed oven the; ftates in their collective capacities, the 


7. laying taxes Dad to be -nnconfined,” ; qe 
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4 an indefinite power of taxation in the latter pot | 
and probably would in time deprive the 79 tate 
<c the means of providing for their own / neceſſiticsy ¶ inveſ 
«© and would ſubject them entirely to the mercy oi i cur 
4 national legiflature. | As the laws of the union a Dout 
do become the ſupreme law of the land; as it is u doe c 
have power to pas all lau that may benz e2s3an rfl rpon 
* for carrying into execution, the au eder 
which it is > propoſedto veſt it; the national goven nina 
ment might at any time aboliſh the taxes. exten 
«© for ſtate objects, upon the-pretenice of an interſs on th 
s rence with its own. "Ie might alledge a a It 
doing this, in order to give efficacy to the late 
% revenues: And chus all d the reſources of anion 
might by degrees, become the ſubjects of K to en 
monopoly, tothe intire excluſion and deftrutin _ Wha 
* the , eee nr n e nuſt 
This mode of reaſoning appears fornetimes to tor ties C 
upon the ſuppoſition of in the yy ceput 
government; at other times it ſeems to — and 
. dat. 
of its intended powers. It is only in che latter li influe 
that ir can be admitted to have any peetenſon ſuch 
| — The — federal 5 cometure age. 
about 8 al greens of en 
get into an e „ and fairly put aurſelvef bead, 
Get dPtkbiendh uf :alitm Imagination ta But 
Tanze at pleaſure, till it gets bewildered amid ui muſt 
labyrinths of an enchanted caſtle, and knows not © by fa 
which fide to turn to eſcape from the apparitione which and t 
itſelf has raiſed. — may be che limite oy erter 
modifications of ay 25 the union, it is es __ 
to imagine an endleſs train of poſſible dangers; an | 
2 indulging. an exceſs of j and Oy they 
bring ourſelves to a ftate of abſolute ſe be he 
| and ml ation. I repeat here * have tutio! 
fabſtance' in ITY 3 re gove. 
upon che — to be re 


to the ion 2 frutture 0 the e 
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wot to the nature or- extont- of its powers. A 
tate governments, by their original conſtitutions, are 
inveſted with complete ſovereignty; In what does our 
ſecurity conſiſt againſt uſurpations from that quarter ? 
Doubtleſs in the manner of their formation, and in a 
due dependehce of — who are to adminiſter them 
upon . e 28 conſtruction of the 
federal government, — ＋ n an impartial exa- 
nination of it, to be ſuch as to DN. to a proper 
extent, the ſame ſpecies of ſecurity, all a enſions 
on the ſcore of uſurpation ought to he 

It ſnould — forgotten. that a Asten in. che 
late governments to encraaeh upon the rights of the 
ion, is quite as probable as a diſpaſition in the union 
o eneroach upon the rights of the: Nate. goverpmonts, 
What fide. would. 5 
nuſt on the means Which 4 
ies could employ: tawarils. 
republics, frengtb io always on the 
and as there ate weighty: reaſons to 1 
that the ſtate goveynments-will-commanly paſſes moſt 
influence over them, tha natural concluſion. 15, chat 
ſich conteſts will be moſt apt to end to the. diſadvan- 
tage of the union; and that there is greater 22 
of encroachments by the members upon the federal 
head, than by: the federal head upon the members, 
But it is evident, that all conjectures af this kind, 
muſt be extremely vague and fallible, and that it is 
by far the ſafeſt; courſe ta lay: them: alogether aſide; 
and to confine” our attention wholly: to the nature and 
extent of the $ as- they are delineated in the 


conſtitutian. thing beyond his, muſt; be leſt 


to the prudence — of the people; who, as 

they will hold the ſcales in their own hands, it is to 
be hoped, will always take care to preſerve the conſti- 
tutional equilibrium between the, general and the ſtate 
nne nn ound, an arg + | 


as: 
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the true one, it will not be a the whi 
objections, which have been made to a indefinite act 


power of taxation in hs Panel ee excl 

TH unis ſove 
% Mr 50d 2524 42871 Ee 117 495 the 
n 2 7 . 2 12 aut! 
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| LTHOUGH Iam of ig a that ther woul 

be no real danger of nſequences, w 

ſeem to be apprehended to the > why governments, — 
a power in the union to controul them in the levies 
money; becauſe I am perſuaded that the ſenſe of the 
people, the extreme hazard of. provoking” the reſent- 
ments of the ſtate governments, and a conviction of N adm 
the utility and neceſſity of local adminiftrations, for dict 
local purpoſes, would be a complete barrier againſt 
the oppreſſive uſe of ſuch a power: Vet I am willing JW tede 
here to allow in its full extent the juſtneſs of the rea- ing 
ſonin — which requires that the individuat᷑ ſtates ſhould WW fect! 
an independent and uncontroulable authority to con: 

raiſe their own revenues for the ſupply of their own, the 
wants. And making this conceſſion, I [affirm that mer 
(with the ſole exception of duties on imports and of t 
exports} they would under the plan of tho convention 4 10 
retain that authority in the moſt abſolute and unqua ſeco 
lified ſenſe; and that an attempt on the part of the dec 


national government to abridge them in dhe exerciſe e 
of it would be a violent aſſumption of power unwar- 0 
ranted by any article or clauſe of its-conſtitution.- - 6 it 


An intire conſolidation of the ſtates into one com plete pow 
national ſovereignty, would imply an intireſubordina- exp 
tion of the parts; and whatever powers might remain but 
in them would be altogether dependent on e general dec 
will. But as the plan of the convention zims oni) exp 
at a partial union or conſolidation, the ſſate govern- qua 
ments would clearly retain all the _ of erg | 


te 
te 
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which they before had, and which were: not by that 


act exc/afrvely delegated to the United States. This 


excluſive ns or rather this alienation of ſtate 


ſovereignty, would only exiſt in three caſes; where 


the conſtitution in expreſs terms granted am excluſive 
authority to the union; where it granted in one inſtance 
an authority to the union; and in another prohibited the 
lates from exerciſing the like authority; and wheret 
granted an authority the: union, to: which a fimilar 


authority in the ſtates would. be abſolutely and totally 


cntradifory and repugnant.: I uſe theſe terme: to 

diſtinguiſh this laſt caſe from another which might 
appear to reſemble it; but which | would in fact be 
ellentially different; mean where the excreiſe of a 


concurrent jariſdictiom might be produdive of ;occa+ | 


fonal interferences} inthe! policy:-of any branch gf 
adminiſtration; but would not yany direſt contre» 
diction or repugnaneꝝy in point of conſtitutional aut 
x Theſe eee eee excluſive juriſdictiòm in 
federal governinesſt may be plified by the fol low - 
ing inſtances : The al 

ſection· of the firſti article provides ę 
congreſs ſhall exerciſe . e 

the diſtrict:to — ——— 
ment. This anſwers to the firſt caſe: Thesen 
of the ſame ſection impowers ſcougreſa , avid 
t colle taxes,” duties, impoſts land — and the 
ſecond clauſe of the tenth 


ly-'that 


** congreſs, tay any impofts or dutirr onimports or 


** exports; Except \'for' che. purpoſe of exzecuting its 


2 inſpection law) Hence would reſult am enaluſive 


power in the union to e 
exports, with the: on: mentioned 
but this power is clauſe which 


2 


declares, that nd tax or duty — be laid on articles 


exported from any ſtate; an conſequence of: which 
qualification ĩt now unly extendsto 


This anſwers to the kad cake The r | 
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clauſe: b — the-eighth 
row); vie : 


ion of the : ſame article 
declares that 4 4 fate fa withoat the conſent of 


_ PP 
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no expreſſion in the granting clauſe which makes th 
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be found in that clauſe, which, declares thav-cong; 
ſhall have power © to eſtabliſh an un1rorMauLis 
«©:of naturalization throughout the United States,” 
This muſt neceſſarily be excluſive; becauſe. if each 
ſtate had power to preſeribe a Di8T1INcT e eee 
could be no UNIFORM RULE. ; 

A caſe which may. perhaps: be thought to reſemble 
che latter, but which is in adely different, affect 
the queſtion immediately er conſideration. 
mean the power of impoſing taxes on all articles: other 
than exports and imports. This, I contend, is mani. 
feſtly a concurrent and coequal authority in che United 

States and in the individual ſtates. There is plainly 


> exclufiwvein the union. 'There is no i 

clauſe or ſentence. which prohibits: the: Rates! from 
exerciſing it. So far is —— caſe, that 
a plain and concluſive argument to the contraty is 
deducible from the reſtraint laid upon the ſtates in cela · 
tion to duties on imports and exports. 'This reſtriction 
implies an admiſſion, that if it were not- inſerted the 
ya would 23 the power it excludes; und it 
implies a further admiſſion, that as to all other taurs 
the authority of the ſtntes remains undiminiſhed, 
In any other view. it would be both unneceſſary and 
dan ; ĩt would be unnecaſſary, becauſe if the 
gra to the union of the power of layingg ſuch duties 

fied the excluſion of the ſlates, or even their fub- 
. in this particular, there could be no need 
uf ſuch a reſtriction; it would be dangerous, hecanſe 

the introduction of it leads directly to the conelufon 
which has been mentioned, and which if theireaſoning 
of the objectors be juſt. could not have been intended; 
— all caſes to which the reſtriction 
did not: would have a concurrent power of tax- 
ation the union. The reſtriſtion in queſtion 
amounts to what lawyers cal a M OGATI VI Ae 
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of another; a negation of: the authority of the ſtates 
to impoſe taxes on 1mports and exports; and iam affix- | 
mance of their authority to impoſe _ on all other 
articles. It would be mere ſophiſtry that it 
was meant to exclude them ah Raug Pave > 1mpoſi- 
tion of taxes of: the former kind, and to leave them 
at liberty to lay re. — —— to the controul of the 
national legiſlatur reſtraining: or prohibitory 
clauſe only ſays, — ſhall not wir bout the conſent 
of congreſs: lay ſuch — z and if we are to underſtand 
this in the ſenſe laſt mentioned, the conſtitution would 
then be made to introduce à formal proviſion for the 
lake of a very abſurd concluſion ; which is that the 
ſtates <vith.the conſent of the national legiſlature might 


tax imports and exports; and that they might tax 


every other atticle a-ale/s — by the . — 
If this wias the intention, why was it not leſt in t 
firſt inſtance to what is all to be the natural 
operation of the 5 cla conferring a general 
power of taxation upon the union ? It is evident that 
this could not bing the intention, - and that it 
will not bear a conſtruction of the kind. 

As. to a ſuppoſition of repugnancy between the- 
power of taxation in the ſtates and in the union, it 
cannot be ſupported in that ſenſe which would be 
requiſite to work'an excluſion of the ſtates! Tt is 


indeed ble that a tax mi hx. be laid on #particular 0 | 


article by a ſtate; which” render it inexpedient 
that a further tax ſhould be laid on 98 e ſame article by 
the union; but it would — qo inert 
Inability to impoſe a further — "The quanti - 
the 1 impoſitiem, the 
increaſe on either ſide. 
of prudencey! bus der cad be 
contradictiom of powe#: *' JA of the | 
national and of the ſtate ſyſtems pf e now 
and then not exactly coincide, and might require 
A forbearances It is not however a mere 
po _ —— | 
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but an immediate conſtitutional: repugnancy, that cin 4 
by implication alienate and ene en A. eng cla 
right of ſovereignty. h n 
The neceſſity of a concurrent juriſdiction i W a 
caſes Teſults'from the diviſion of the ſovereign power; 40 
and the rule that all authorities of which the-ſtates WM * : 
are not explicitly diveſted in favour of the union, BW t 
remain with them in full: vigour, .1s not only a theo. s 
retical conſequence of that diviſion, but is clearly l 
admitted by the whole tenor of the inſtrument which 
contains the articles of the propoſed conſtitution. / We 
there find that notwithſtanding the affirmative» grants 
of general authorities, there has been the moſt pointed 
care in thoſe caſes where it was deemed improper: that 
the like authorities ſhould reſide in the ſtates; to inſen 
negative clauſes prohibiting: the exerciſe of them by 
the ſtates The tenth ſection of the firſt article conſiſ 
altogether of ſuch iproviſions; : This circumſtance it 
a clear indication of the ſenſe of the convention, and 
furniſhes a rule of int retation out of the body of 
the act which juſtifies the poſition I have ne . 
and refutes every hypotheſis to _ n 
Au n #7 3 115 THER 734 4.1 | TOY T 
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N | Hk tehidue of the argument E ainſt the provi- 
1 |: ons in the; conſtitution,: inir to taxation, 
is ingraſted upon the following clauſes;=the-;laf 
clauſe of he eighth ſe&ion of the Hirſt article; autbo · 
riſes the national legiſlature - 40; make: all law 
which ſhall be neceſſary and preper, for carrying 
< into execution he powers by that conſtitution: veſted 


* . the United: States, or in 101 
1 60 department 
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« department or officer thereof; and the ſecond 

clauſe of the fixth article declares, that the con- 
« ſtitution and the laws of the United States made in 
« gurſuanes ' thereof and the treaties made by their 
of authority, ſhall be the fupreme: law of the land; 
« any thing in the conſtitution or laws of any ſtate 

« to the contrary notwithſtanding gg 

Theſe two clauſes have been the ſources of much 

virulent invective and petulant declamation againſt 
the propoſed conſtitution, they have been held up to 
the people in all the exaggerated colours of miſrepre - 
ſentation, as the pernicious engines by which their 
local governments were to be deſtroyed and their 
liberties exterminated as the hĩdeous monſteriwhoſe 
devouring jaws would ne 
high nor low, nor ſacred nor pi 


* * 


were re⸗ 
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| What are. the pro r means of executin fuck a power 
but zecefſary and 8 las? 2 


This ſimple train of enquiry e wack Sew” 


with a teſt of the true nature of the elauſe com 
of. It conducts. us to this 
er to lay and collect taxes muſt bo a power 
all laws neceſſary and proper for exerution of thar 
power: and what does the unfortunate and calumni- 
ated proviſion in que tion do more ihan declare the 
| fame truth; to wit, that the national logiſtatune w 
whom: the power of laying and collecting taxes had 
been provi _— . might in _ execution of that 
s ere ar and' frofier' to 1 
— 3 I have — theſe —— 
— ta the pawor of taxation, beeaufe it is th 
immediate fubje&t under confideration, and becauſe 


it is the moſt important of the authorities propoſed u 


de conferred upon the unien. But the ſame 

wall lead to the ſame refult in relation to all other 
powers declared in the conſtitution. And it is 
to-execute io? that the fweepi clauſe, a 
it has been called, authoriſes _ 


legiſlature to paſs 


for in the 

may be chr le with logy rechundaney 
chargeable wi tauto or 

at leaſt harmleſs. 

«thus s varie may aſk, why then was. it intro- 


ers, upon which this 


proper lau. 
there be "ea ing excpronabla, is malt Hm hgh 


4547 The anſwer: is, that it could only have been 


done for greater caution, and to againſt al 
cavilling refinements in thoſe who might hereaſter 
feel a diſpoſition to curtail and evade ; n 
_ authorities of the union. The convention a the 
| foreſaw, what it has been a principal _— of 

papers to inculcate, that the danger which 

threatens our political welfare, is, that che — 
governments will finally ſap the foundations of tht 
union ; and _ ! think it n - 


A 


plained * 
palpable truth, that 2 


Cc pow en. 
predicated. The declaration itſelf; tho' 
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o cardinal a point, to leaye nothing to coſiſtruction. 
Whatever may have been the inducement; to it, the 
wiſdom of the precaution is evident from the ery 
which has been raiſed aguinſt it 3 as ee very Joy 
betrays a diſpoſition to ww the 
trath ede is manife af chat — 
to decla 

But it may be again aſked, 3 wjodge of che 

neceſſity and propriety df the laws to be .paiſed. for 
executing the powers of the union? I atdwer firſt chat 
this queſtion 7 as well and as nas the 
ſimple grant powers, as upon eclaratory 
— * and I anſwer in the ſecond place, that the 
national government, like every other, muſt judge in 
the firſt anſtange of the proper exerciſe of its powers; 
and its conſtituents in the laſt, If the federal govern- 
ment ſhquld overpaſs che juſt bounds of its authority, 
and make a tyrannical uſe of ita powers; the 

whoſe creature it is muſt a to the they 
have formed, | 2ake. 4 > meakares to redreſs the 


may 
of a law 


ppoſe by ſome Carded 65 * 
(Which indeed cannot eaſily he nga — the Pers 
logiſlature ſhould attempt tov e law-of deſcent 
in any ſtate; K | 
ſuch an attempt it bad exceeded its juriſdiction anf 
infringed upon that of the ſtate? Suppoſe again that 
upon the pretence of an interference wich its revenues, 
it ſhould undertake to abragate a land tax impoſed 
by the authority of a Kate; would it not; be 


evident that this was 2 invaſion of that coneurrent 


juriſdiction in r ſpecies of tax which its 
conſtitution Harfe een ſtate govern- 
ments? If t ever ld be a doubt on this head 
the credit of it will be:entirely:due to choſe reaſoners, 
who, in the de au of their animoſity to the 5 
. 


* 
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ation. If individuals — into a 


54 


f the convention, have es to 1 


ana cloud calculated to obſcure che plaineſt and fp | 


But it is ſaid; that the laws of the union are to b 
the. pee: Laws of the land. What inference cin 


be drawn from this, or what would they. amount to, 
if they were not to be lupreme 7 It is evident they 


would amount to nothing. A Law. by the very 
meaning of the term includes - ſupremacy: It is 
rule which thoſe to whom it is preſeribed are bound 
to obſerve. This reſults from every political aſſoci. 


the laws of that ſociety muſt be the A Tegulator 
of their conduct. If a number of political ſocietie 
enter into a larger political ſociety, the laws which 
the latter may enact, purſuant to the powers entruſted 
-to/it by its conſtitution, muſt. neceſſarily be ſupreme 
over thoſe focieties, and the individuals f whom they 


are compoſed- It would otherwiſe be a mere treaty, 
dependent on the good faith of the parties, and not a 
government; which is only another word for voi 1. 
TICAL | POWER AND SUPREMACY. But it will 


not follow from this doctrine that acts of the larger 
ſociety which arg not purſuant to its conſtitutional 
powers, but which are invaſions of the reſiduary 


authorities of the ſmaller ſocieties, will become the | 
5 law of the land. Theſe will be merely ac 


uſurpation, and will deſerve to be treated as ſuch. 
Hence we perceive that the clauſe which declares the 


- ſupremacy of the laws of the union, like the one we 
have juſt before "conſidered, only declares a truth, 
which flows immediately and neceſſarily from = 
inſtitution of a federal government. It will not, [ 
preſume, have eſcaped obſervation, that it 2 

t 


confines this ſupremacy to laws made purſuant t0. 


conſtitution; which. I mention merely as an inſtance of 
_ : caution in the convention; 'fince that limitation would 
have been to be underſiood, oo it ni not been 


ee . 


te of ſociety, 


w 
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Though a law therefore for laying a tax ſor the uſe 
of the United States would be ſupreme in its nature, 
and could not legally be oppoſed or controuled ; yet 
a law for abrogating or preventing the collection 
of a tax laid by the authority of a 22 (unleſs upon 
imports and exports) would not be) the ſupreme 
law of the land, bat an uſurpation of power not 
granted by the: conſtitution.” As far as an improper 
accumulation of taxes on. the ſame object might tend 
to render the collection difficult” or precarious, this 
would be a mutual inconvenienee not arifing from a 
ſaperiorcity or defect of power on either ſide, hut 
from an injudicious exerciſe of power by one or the 
other, in a manner equally diſadvantageous to both. 
t is to be hoped and preſumed however, that mutual 
intereſt would dictate à concert in this reſpeft. which 
vould avoid any. material inconveniences. The infer- 
ence from the {whole is-that' the individual [ſtates 
would, under the propoſed conſtitution, retain an 
independent and yncontroulable authority to raiſe 
revenue to any [extent of which they may ſtand in 
need by every kind of taxation except duties on 
imports and exports. It will be ſhewn in the next. 
paper that this conrurrent jurihſlictim in the article of 
taxation was the only admiſſible ſubſtitute for an, 


entire ſubordination, in reſpect to this branch of 


power, of ſtate authority to that of the union. 
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FLATTER myſelf it has teen clearly ſhewri in 
my laſt number, that the particular ſtates, under 


] 


the propoſed conſtitution, would have co-nQuAL. :- 
authority with the unions in tlie article of revenye, 
except as to duties:0n'imports. As this leaves open 
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ts therſtares fa# the "greateſt part of the reſources of 
the community, there can be no color for'the/afſer-- 


tion, that they would not poſſeſs means as abundant 
as coul! be deſired for the ſupply of their own' wants, 


independent of all external control. That the field 
is ſafficiently wide will more folly appear when we 
come to develope the inconſiderable ſnare of the 
public expences, for which it will fall to the lot of the 


ſtate governments to provideQ. 


x 5 
7 z 75 323 N 
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To argue upon abſtrac principles that this eo- ordi. 


nate authority cannot exiſt, would be to ſet up theory 
and ſuppoſition againſt fat and reality. However 
proper ſuch reaſonings might be to ſhew- that à thing 
eng bt not to exit, they are wholly to be rejected, when 
they are made uſe of ta prove that it does not exiſt, 
contrary to the evidence of the fact itſelf. Iris well 


known that in the Roman republic, the legiflative 


authority: in the laſt reſort, reſided: for ages in two 

different political bodies; not as branches of the 

ſame legiſlature, but as diſtin and independent fegiſ. 
latures; in each of which an oppoſite intereſt pre . 
vailed; in one the Patrician—1n the other the 
Plebeian. Many arguments might have been adduced 
to prove the unfitneſs of two ſach ſeemingly contra 


dictory authovities,” each having power to anni ar- 
repeal the acts of the other. But a man would have 
been regarded as frantic, who ſhould have atteempted 


at Rome to diſprove their exiſtence. It will readily 
be underſtood, that I allude to the comrTrA ex- 


'TURIATA and the CoMITIA TRIBUTA. The 


former, in which the pegple voted by centuries „Was 
ſo arranged as to give a ſuperiority to the Patrician 
intereſt: Ih the latter; in Which numbers prevailed, 


the Plebeian intereſt had an entire predominancy. 


And yet theſe'tworttgiſlatures co-exiſted for ages 
and the Roman republic. attained to the pinacle of 


human greatneſs. %% , 1 3 9017 91 
Ine the ca ſe particularly under, conſideration there 
ig no ſuch contradiction as appoars: in the ne: 
602 C cited; 


k Fe 2 
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cited 4 there is no power on either ſide to annul tte 
ats of the other. And in practice there is little 
reaſon to apprehznd any inconyenisnce g becguſe in 
a ſhort: courle of time the, wants. of the ſtates: will 
naturally reduce themle]ves; within a, very, narroge 
compaſe z and in the interim the United States will- 
in all- probability, ſtad it cbnvenient to abſlajn 
wholly. from thoſe: objects to which the particular 


ſtates would be inclingd to reſort, tt. + 
To form à more--preciſe. judgment of the true 
merits of this queſtion, it will, be well to, advert. to 
the proportion between” the: objects that will requie 
a federal proviſion in reſpect ta rxvenue ; and thole | 
which will require a- ſtate proviſien- We ſhall diſ- 
cover that the former are altogether unlimited; and 
that the latter are circumſcribed within very, mode- 
rate bounds. In purſuing this inquiry, we muſt bear 
in mind, that we are not to Fog f9e. ogr view, to the 
preſent, period. but to Jook forward ta rm futg- 
rity... Conſtitutions of civil government are not to he 
framed upon a calculation of exiſting exigencies; byt 
upon a combination- of theſe, with the T 4 ore'Y 
gencies of ages, aceordiag to the natural and tried 
courſe of human affairs. Nothing thereſore can be 
more fallaeious, than to/ infer the extent of any power 
proper to be lodged in the national e e 
an eſtimatę of its immediate neceſſities, There ought 
to bea. M AC Y-. to. provide ſor future;.congo- 
gencies, as they may: happen; and as.theſe-are illimi. 
table in their nature, ſo it is impoſſibſe fafely to limit 
that capacity. It is true perhaps that a computatiqn 
might be made, with {uflicjent accuracy to anſvier the 
purpoſe,of the quantity of revenue requiſite to diſcharge 
the ſubſilting engagements of the uniqu, and to 
maintain ſthoſe eſtabliſnments, beck. fa ſome time 
to come, would.ſuffice in; time of peace, But would 
it be wiſe, or would it woe pale be che extreme of 
folly to ſtop at this point, and to Jeave the govern- 
ment. intruſied vin Ihe care of the national defence, 
Ry n 2 . IR: . 
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in a ſtate of abſolute incapacity to provide for the 


protection of the community, againſt future invaſions 
of the publie peace by foreign war or domeſtic: con- 
vulſiôns ? If we miſt be obliged to exceed this point, 
where can we Rop' ſhort: of an indefinite power of 
providing for emergencies as they may ariſe? 
Though it be eaſy to aſſert, in general terms, the 
poſſibility of forming a rational judgment of à due 
Proviſion againſt probable dangers; yet we may 


ſafely challenge thoſe who make the aſſertion to 


bring forward their data, and may affirm that they 
would be found las vague and uncertain as any that 
could be produeed to eſtabliſn the probable duration 
of the world. Obſervations confined to the mere 
proſpects of internal attacks can deſerve no weight, 

though even theſe will admit of no ſatisfactory caleu- 
lation: But if we mean to be a commercial people, 
it muſt form à part of our policy to be able one day 
ta defend that commerce. The ſupport of ap 
and of naval wars, woald- involve 'contingencies that 


muſt baffle all the efforts of political arithmetie“ 


; Admitting that we ought to try the novel and 
-abſard experiment in politics, of tying up the hands 
of government from offenſtve war founded upon 
"reaſons of ſtate: Yet, certainly we ooght "net" 


diſable it from guatding the communityagainſt the 


ambition or enmity of other nations. A cloud has 
been for ſome time hanging over the European 
world. If it thould break forth into à ſtorm, who can 


inſure us that in its progreſs à part of its fury would 
vor de ſpent upon us ? No reaſobable man vg 


haſtily pronounce that we are entirely out of its 


reach. Or if the combuſtible materials that now 


' ſeem to be collecting, ſſiduld be diſſipated without 


coming to maturity; or ifa flame ſhbuld be Kindled 


without extending to us, what ſecurity cam we have 


that our tranquility will long remain undiſturbed 


from ſome other cauſe, or from ſome other quarter 
Let us recollect that peace or war will not w_— 
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left to our option à that hqwever moderate or unam- 
bitious we may be, we cannot count upon the mode- 
ration, or hope to extinguiſh the ambition of others. 
Who could have imagined, at the concluſion of the 
laſt war, that France and Britain, wearied and 
exhauſted as they both were, would fo ſoon have 
looked: with .ſa-: hoſtile an aſpect upon each other? 
To judge from the hiſtory, T7 mankind: we ſhall be 
compelled to conelude, that the fiery and deſtructive 
paſſions of war reign in the human breaſt with much 
more powerful ſway, than the mild and beneficent 
ſentiments of peace; and that to model our political 
ſyſtems upon ſpeculations of laſting tranquility, would 
be to calculate on the weaker ſprings of the human 
character. e 3 1 + | +4 : x 

What are the chief ſources of expence in every 
government? What has occaſioned that enormous 


accumulation of debts with which ſeveral of the 
European nations are oppreſſed? The anſwer plainly 


is, wars and rebellions, the ſupport of thoſe inſtitu. 
tions which are 'neceffary to guard the body politic 
againſt theſe two moſt mortal diſeaſes of ſociety. The 
expences ariſing from thoſe inſtitutions which are 
relative to the mere domeſtic police of a ſtate, to the 


ſupport of its legiſlative, executive and judiciary 


departments, with their different appendages, and ta. 
the encouragement of agriculture and manufactures, 
(which will-comprehend almoſt all the objects of ſtate 
expenditure) are iaſignificant in compariſon with 
thoſe which relate to the national defence. 
In the kingdom of Great-Britain, where all the 
oſtentatious apparatus of monarchy is to be provided 
for, ndt above a fifieenth part of the annual income of 
the nation is appropriated to the claſs of expences laſt 
mentioned; the other fourteen fifteenths are abſorbed 
in the payment of the intereſt of debts, contracted for 
carrying on the wars in which that country has been 
engaged, and in the maintenance of fleets and armies, 
If on the one hand it ſhould be obſerved that the 
EA | 8 3 6 expences 
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expences incurred in the proſecution of the ambitious 
enterprizes and vain- glorious puriuits. of a monarchy, 
are not a proper ſtandard by which to judge of thoſe 
which might be necæſſary in a republic; it ought on 
tie other hand to be remarked, that there ſhould be as 
great a diſproportion, between the profuſion and extra- 
4. ape of a wealthy, kingdom. in-its domeſtic.admi- 
niſtration, and the frugality and; economy, which, 
in that particular, become the modeſt ſimplicity of 
republican government. If,werbalance a proper deduc- 
tion from one fide againſt that which it is ſuppoſed 
ought to be made from the other, the proportion may 
ſtill be conſidered as holding; good, + 1 
But ler us take a view of, the large debt which ve 
have ourſelves contracted in a fingle war, and let us 
only calculate on a common ſhare of the events which 
diſturb the peace of nations, and we ſhall inſtantly 
perceive without the aid of any elaborats illuſtration, 
that there muſt always be an immenſe diſproportion 
between the objects of federal and ſlate expenditure. 
Ic is true that ſeveral of the ſtates ſeparately are 
incumbered with conſiderab:e debts, which are an 
excreſcence of the late war. But this . 
again if the propoſeg ſyſtem be adopted; and when 
theſe debts are diſcharged, the only call for .xevenie 
of any conſequence, which the ſtate governments will 
continue to experience, will be for the mere ſupport 
of their r elpes civil liſts; to which, if we add all 
contingencies, the total amount in every ſtate, ought 
not to exceed two hundred thouſand pounds. 
If it cannot be denied to be a juſt principle, that in 
framing a conſtitution of government for 4 nation, 
we ought in thoſe proviſions which are deſigned; to be 
permanent, to calculate not on temporary bat on per- 
manent cadſes of expence; our attention would be 
directed to a proviſion in favor of the ſtate govern- 
ments for an annual ſum of about 200, ooo pounds; 
while the exigencies of the union could be ſuſceptible 
of no limits, even in imagination. In this view 2 
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the ſubje& by what logit can ir- be maintained, that 
then local governments: ought to command in perpe- 
tuity,. an excluſive ſource of revenue for any ſum 
beyond the extent of 200,000: pounds? To extend its 
power further, in excluſion of the authority of the 
union, would be to take the reſources of. the com- 
munity out of thoſe hands which; ſtood in need. of 
them for the publie welfare, in order to put them 
into other hands, which. could have no juſt or proper 
occ hen ſerbes ep ys 37 i 3: 
_ Suppoſe then the convention had been. inclined to 
proceed upon the principle of a repartition of the 
objects of revenue between the union and its members, 
in froportion to their comparitive neceflities ; what 
particular fund. could have been ſelected for the uſe of 
the ſtates, that would not either have been too much 
or too little; toq little for their preſent, too much 
for their future wants. L As. to. the line of. ſenaration 
between external and internal taxes, this would leave 
to the ſtates, at a rough computation, the command 
of two-thirds of the reſources of the community to 
defray from a tenth to a twentieth of its expences ; 
and to the unien; one third of the refoarces of the 
community, to defray from nine tenths to nineteen 
twentieths of its expenceso If we deſert this boundaxy, 
and; content ourſelves with leaving to the ſtates an 
't excluſive power of taxing houſes and hands, there would 
I ſtill be a great diſproportion between the meant and 
t the end; the poſſeſon of one third of the reſources of 
| the community, to ſupply at moſt. one tenth of its 
n wants. If any fund could have been: ſeleſted and 
„ apptopriated equaſ to and not greater than the object, 
e it would have been inadequate; to the diſcharge of the 
[- exiſting debts of the particular ſtates, | and would 


e 
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0 have leſt them dependent on the union ſor a proviſion 
2 for this purpoſe. FEM SELLS F FFI BIRT 
4 The preceding train of obſervations will gaftiſy the 
le poſition: which has been elſewhere laid down, that, 
f * A CONCURRENT JURISDICTION: in the articleof 
IC | % taxation, 
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taxation, was the only admiſſible ſubſtitute ſor an 

5 entire ſubordination, in reſpect to this branch of 
| «© power, of ſtate authority to that of the! union.“ 
Any ſeparation: of the objects of revenue that could 

have been fallen upon, would have amounted to a 

ſacrifice of the great ix TEA ESTs of the union to the 

'powWER of the individual ſtates. The convention 

thought the concurrent juriſdiction preferable to chat 

ſubor dination; and it is evident that it has at leaſt 

the merit of reconcilin K indefinite conſtitutional 

power of taxation in the federal government, with 

an adequate and independent power in the ſtates 10 

ovide for their own neceſſities. There remain 'a 

* other lights, in which this important ſubje& of 

taxation will claim CONE conſiderations e a : 
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5 "JEFORE we proceed to examine wy Joches objec- 
tions to an indeſ nĩte power of taxation in the 
| ; union, I ſhall make one general remark ; which is, 
that if the juriſdiction of the national government in 
the article of revenue ſhould be reſtricted to parti- 
cular objects, it would naturally occaſion an undue 
proportion of the public burthens to fall upon thoſe 
objects. Two evils would ſpring from this ſource, 
the oppreſſion of particular branches of induſtry; and 
an unequal .diftribution of the taxes, as well among 
the. ſeveral Rates as among the citizens of the 
ſame ſtate, 
Suppoſe, as has been contended . federal 
wer of taxation were to be confined to duties on 
1mports, it is evident that the government, for _ 
. 73 0 
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of being able to command other re ſoudces, would fre- 


quently be tempted to extend theſe duties to an inju - 
rious exceſs. There are perſons Who imagine that 


this can never be the c:>.2 ſince the higher they are, 
the more it is alledged they will tend: $0 diſcourage 


an extravagant conſumption, to produces a favorable 
balance of trade, and to- prompte domeſtie manu- 


factures. But all extremes are prenicious in various 


ways. Exorbitant duties on imported articles ſerve 


to beget a general ſpirit of ſmuggling 3 which is 
always prejudicial tothe fair trader, and eventually 

to the revenue itſelf ::? hey tend ta render otlier 
claſſes of the community tributary in am improper 
degree to the manufacturing. claſſes to whom. thay 


ometimes force induſtry ont of its more natural 
channeh into others in which it flows with leſs 
advantage. And in the laſt place they oppreſs tlie 
merchant; ho is often obliged to pay them himſelf 
without any retribution from the conſumer. When 
the demand is equal ta the quantity of goods at 
market, the conſumer generally pays the duty; but 
when the markets happen to be overſtoeked, a great 
proportion falls upon the merchant, and ſometimes not 
only exhauſts his proſits but breaks in upon his capital. 
I am apt to think that a diviſion of the duty between 
the ſeller-and the bayer mae often happens than is 
- commonly: imaginedo Ita is not always: poſſible to 
raiſe the price of a c modity, in exact proportion 
to every additional impoſition lai 
merchant, eſpecially e er- commercial 
capital, ii often under a ;neceſlity of keeping prices 
down, in order to a more expeditious ſale, 
The maxim that the conſumer is the payer, is ſo 
much oſtener true than the reverſe of che propoſition, 
that it is far more equitable the duties on imports 
ſhould go into a common ſtock than that they ſhouhd- 
redound to the excluſfve benaſit of the importing 
lates, But it is not ſo generally true as to render 


ive a premature monopoly of the markets: They 


laid upon it. The 
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it equitable that thoſe duties ſhould form the only f 
- national fimd. When they are paid by the mercham, t 
they operate as an additional tax upon the importing t 
ſtate; whole ;citizens pay it r proportion of them in e 
the charafteri of conſumers.” In this view they ate d 
productive of inequality among the ſtates ; which f. 
n increaſed with the increaſed . W 7 
extent of the duties, The confinement of the national r 
revenues to this ſpecies of impoſts, would be attended 0 
with inequality, from a different cauſe, between the ſ 
manufacturing and ithe non manufacturing ſtates. e 
The ſtates whirh can go furtheſt towards the ſupph 9 
- of their own wants, by their own: manufactures, will t 
not, acobrding to their numbers ar wealth, conſume t] 
ſo\Freat- a proportion of imported: articles; as thoſe ti 
| ſtates which are not in the fame favourable ſituation; e: 
they would / not therefore / im this mode alone eontri- : 
bute to the public. [treaſury in a.ratia to their abt it 


! lities. To make them do this, iti is Heceſſary that he 
: recourſe. be had to exciſes z: ther proper obʒecta of fo 
which are particular kinds of manufactures-. Neu- in 
Vork is more deeply intereſted: ĩa theſe colſiderations p: 
than ſuchꝭ of hertzens a contend: for; limiting the be 
power of the union to external taxation may be T 
aware of... New=Votks 15s am amporting Rate; and from al 
a greater diſproportion between her popalation. add of 
territory, is leis likely, than | ſome other Mates, P. 


* 


ſpeodily to become in an) | conſiderable; degree a I =: 


manufacturing ſtate. ( She would of courſe? ſuffcr ina W. 
dauble: tight, from reſtrarning tlie juriſdiction of the pl 


uniom to commercial impoſts. 951 2155 3343 £40 45454 CO 
So far: as [theſe obfervations tend to inculcate a pl 

danger of the import duties being extended to an tin 
injurious extreme it may be obſerved, onformably to to 


a remank unade in another. part ok theſe papers. that 
the:interelt-of the revenue: itſelf would he a; ſuſſicient tr: 
guard againſt ſuch an extreme. Treadil admit that of 

this would be the caſe as long as other reſources were 
open z. but. if the avenues to them were cloſed, nos, of 
: | ſtimulated 


7 
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fimulated by neceſlity, might: beget experiments for- 
tified by rigorous precautibus and additional penal- 
ties; which for a time might have the intended 
effect, till there had been leiſure to contrive expe - 
dients to e ude theſe new preeautions. The firſt, 
ſucceſs would be apt co inſpire: falſe opinions; Which 
it might require à long courſe of e eupe- 
rience to correct. Neceſſity, ef — 
often occaſio / falſe hopes, fal e rea ings and a 
ſyſtem of meaſutes, correſpondently erroneous.” But 
even if this ſuppoſed exceſs. ſhoyld not be a conſe - 
quence of the limitation of the federal power of taxa- 
ion, the inequalities, ſpoken of would ſtill enſue, 
though not in the ſame degree, from the other eauſes 
that làve been noticed. Let us now my to the 
* of objections. f 
One which, if we may. judge from: the Foquency of: 
its repetition, ſeems moſt to be. relied on, is that the 
houſe of repreſentatives is not ſufficiently numerous. 
for the reception of all the different claſles of citizens; 
in order to combine the intereſts and feelings of every: 
part of the community, and to produce a true ſympathy 


between the repreſentative body and its conſtituents. 


This argument preſents itſelf under à very ſpecious 
and ſeducing form; and is well calculated to lay hold 
of the prejudices of thoſe to whom it is addreſſed. 
But when we come to diſſect it with attention, it will. 


in politics, 


appear to be fnade up of nothing but fair ſoundin a | 


words. Tbe object it ſcems to aim at is in the fi 

place impracti cable, and in the ſenſe in which it 18; 
contended; for is unneceſſary. I reſarve for another, 
place the diſcuſſion of the queſtion which relates to, 
the ſufficiency of the repreſentative body in reſpect 


to numbers; and ſhall content myſelf with examining 
bere the particular uſe which has been made of a con- 


trary ſuppoſition in reference to the: damediacs ede 3» 


* A 


of our inquiriess "71 ot gg 5 
'The idea of an actual repreſentation, of 411 claſſes 


of the * by 83 of each claſs is altogether 
viſionary. 
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viſionary: Unleſs it were expreſsly provided iu the 
conſtitution that each different occupation” ſhould 


| ſend one or more members, the thing would never 


take place in practice. Mechanics and man 
will always be inclined with few exceptions do Nl 
their votes to merchants in preference te perſons of 


their own profeſſions or trades. Thoſe” diſcerning 


citizens are well aware that the mechanic and manuu- 
facturing arts furniſh the materials Uf mercantile- 
enterpriſe and induſtry. Many of them indeed are 


immediately connected with the operations of com- 


merce. They know that the merchant is their natural 
patron and friend; and they are aware that however 
great the confidence they may juſtly feel in their on 
geod ſenſe, their "intereſts can be more effeQually 
promoted by the merchant than by themſelves. They 
are ſenfible that their habits in life have not been 
fach as to give them thoſe acquired endowments, 


without which in a deliberative aſſembly the greateſt 


natural abilities are for the moſt part uſeleſs 3* and: 
that the influence and weight and ſuperior _ 
ments of the 1 pn , render them more equal to 
conteſt with any ſpirit which might happen to luce 
itſelf into the public councils unfriendly to the manu- 


facturing and trading intereſts. Theſe confiderations, 


and many others that might be mentioned, prove, 
and experience confirms it, that artizans And maytu- 
facturers, will commonly be diſpoſed to beſtow! their 


votes upon merchants and thoſe whom they recom- 


mend. We muſt therefore consider merchants 8 
the natural eee of all theſe claſſes! of the 
community. 

With regard to the learned profeſſions,” little heed 
be obſerved ; they truly form no diſtin& intereſt in 
ſociety ; and according to their ſituation and talents 


will be indiſcriminately the objects of the confi- 


dence and choice, of excl other, r of other pare of 
the community. ee e 


[ 
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; ' Nothing remains but the landed inieveſt;"and un F 
1 e view, and particularly in relation to 
| — I take to be perfectly united from the wealchieſt 
landlord to the pooreſt tenant. No tax can be laid 
. on land which will not affect che | 
þ of acres as well as the of a fingte- acre. 
7 Every land- holder will therefore have 4 common into 
veeſt to keep tho taxes on land as low as 
7 common intereft may alway upon 
ke pathy. . But if we even could 
ſuppoſe a diſtinction of intereſt» between the: opulent = 
land-holder and the farmer, what reafon'is 
there 7 — that the — would Rom a better 
chance deputed to national legiſlature 
than theilaſt ? If ve tales faft az ow guide, and look 
into our own ſenate and aſſembly we ſhall find that 
w_ my rietors of land prevail in bot; nor is 
ſmaller numbes than in the aſſembly, which is oo 
poſed of a number. Where the 
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hed — ſome of 
tative body, in order — feeli 

may be the better underſtood ant attended 
we 8 ſeen that this will never — 
arrangement that leaves the votes of 
Where this is the caſe, the repreſentative 
too few'exceptions to have any inſtuence on the 
of the t will be compoſed of land-he 
merchants, and men of 3 3 
where ĩs the dan 
the different cl 
or attended to = 
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caſe in the ſenate, which conſiſts of a 
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promote or injure the intereſts of landed property? 
and will he not from his own intereſt in that ſpecies 
of property be ſufficiently prone to reſiſt every attempt 
to prejudice or encumber it? Will not the. merchant 
underſtand and be diſpoſed to cultivate as far as may 
be proper the intereſts of the mechanic and manufac- 
turing arts to which his commerce 1s ſo nearly allied? 
Will not the man of the learned profeſſion, who will 
feel a neutrality to the rivalſhips between the different 
branches of induſtry, be likely to prove an impartial 
arbiter between them, ready to promote either, fo 
far as it ſhall iggoer to him conducive to the general 
Intereſts of thedociety?  _. _ . 
If we take into the account the momentary humour: 
or diſpoſitions which may happen to prevail in parti - 
cular parts of the ſociety, and to which a wiſe admini- 
ſtration will never be inattentive, is the man whoſe 
ſituation leads to extenſive inquiry and information 
leſs likely to be a competent judge of their nature, 
extent and foundation than one whoſe obſervation does 
not travel beyond the circle of his neighbours and 
acquaintances? Is it not natural that a man who is a 
candidate for the favour of the people, and who is 
dependent on the ſuffrages of his fellow-citizens for 
-the continuance of his public honors ſhould take care 
to inform himſelf of their diſpoſitions and inclinations 
and ſhould be willing toallow them their Prep gens 
of influence upon his conduct. This dependence, and 
the neceſſity of being bound himſelf and his poſterity 
by the laws to. which he gives his aſſent are the true, 
and they are the ſtrong chords of ſympathy between 
the repreſentative and the conſtituent. 
There is no part of the adminiſtration of govern- 
ment that requires extenſive information and a thorough 
knowledge of the principles of political economy ſo 
much as the buſineſs of taxation. The man who 
underſtands thoſe principles beſt will be leaſt likely 
to reſort to 1 expedients, or to ſacrifice, any 
particular claſs of citizens to the procurement of 
8 . . 83 . revenue. 
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revenue. It might be demonſtrated that the moſt 
roductive ſyſtem of finance will always be the leaſt 

brtheſoms: There can be no doubt that in order 
to a judicious exerciſe of the power of taxation, it is 
neceflary that the perſon in whoſe hands it is ſhould be 
acquainted with the general genius, habits and modes 
of thinking of the people at large and with the reſources 

of the country. And this is all that can be reaſonably 
oy meant by a knowledge of the intereſts and feelings 
tal of the people. In any other ſenſe the ſition has 
ſo either no meaning, or an abſurd one. And in that 
ral ſenſe let every conſiderate citizen judge for himſelf 
where the requiſite qualification is likely to be 
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E have ſeen that the reſult of the obſervations, 
to which the foregoing number has been 
principally devoted, is that from the natural operation 
of the different intereſts and views of the various claſſes 
of the community, whether the repreſentation of the 
people be more or leſs numerous, it will confiſt almoſt 
entirely of proprietors of land, of merchants and of 
members of the learned profeſſions, who will truly 
repreſent all thoſe different intereſts and views. If it 
ſhould be objected that we have ſeen other deſcriptions 
of men in the local legiſlatures ; I anſwer; that it is 
admitted there are exceptions to the rule, but not in 
ſufficient number to influence the general complexion 
or character of the government. There are ſtrong 
minds in every walk of life that will riſe ſuperior to 
the diſadvantages of ſituation, and will command the 
x 5 12 tribute 
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tribute due to their merit, not only from the claſſes 


but occaſional inſtances of this ſort, will nat render the 
of intereſt can be conceived between the 


+ blackſmith, and the linen manufacturer or 


y 0 
NS of Iabour and induſtry ; ſo that unlefs-the 


to which they particularly þelong, but from the 


in general. The door ought to be equally. open to 


all; and I truſt, for the credit of human nature, that 


1 we ſhall ſee examples af ſuch vigorons plants flogriſhing 


in the foil of federal, as well as of ſtate. — 
reaſoning founded upon the goneral courſo of age 


leſs concluſive. His 

The ſubje& might be placed i in ſeveral other lights 
that would lead. all ta the ſame reſult; and in ſen 
cular it might be aſked, what greater aflinity ar 


weaver, than between the merchant and —.— id 
them? It i is notorious, that there are _ 


—— mee 


repreſentative body were to be far more namerous than 
would be conſiſtent with any idea of regularity or 


wiſdom in its deliberatians, it is impoſſible that what 
- ſeems to be the ſpirit of the objection we have been 


conſiderivg, d ever ho realiſed in practice. But 


I, forbear to dwell longer on a matter, which has 
hitherto worn too laoſe a garb to admit even of an 


accurate inſpection of its real a — — 6 


There is another objeQion of a ſomewhat 


preciſe nature whichalaims our attention. Tektotiern 
_ aﬀerted that a/ power of internal taxation in the 


national legiſlature conld never be exerciſed with 
advantage, as well from the want of a ſufficient know- 
* "local circumſtances as from an interference 


between the revenue laws: of the union and af the 


—— fates, The ſuppoſition of a want of 6 
5 ſeems to be entirely deſtitute of ſounda- 
n. 


53 one of the counties which demands 'a knows 
ge o hew is it acquired ? . 
| | trom 
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f any queſtion is depending in a ſtate legiſlature 
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from the information of the members of the county. 
Cannot the like knowledge be obtained in the national 
legiſlature from the repreſentatives of each ſtate? 
And is It not to be preſumed that the men who will 
N be ſent there, will be poſſeſſed of the necei- 
ry degree of intelligence; to be able to communicate 
— information? Is the knowledge of local circum- 
| ſtances, as applied to taxation, a minute —— mv | 
2 — —.— — L prov general 
ighways in e, or is ĩt a 

acquaintance wh — ſmuatĩon and reſources—with the 
ſtate of its agriculture, commerce, manufactures 


with nature of its products and conſumptions—— 
vih he dir prees. and hinds' a in we 85 


ty and induſtry > 
ions in general, 3 
more popular kind, , nfually commit the adminiſtration 
ele — or to boards compoſed 
eh Te who digeſt and „in the 
m the yo_ taxation F which-are after. 
wards 
or 
are ev where doomed beſ — 
— of the objects , 
is a clear indication, as far fs the ſeuſe of mankindcaa 
have weight in the queſtion, of the ſpecies of know-. 
ledge of F Fo 


of taxation; 
under the- 


The taxes intended to be- « 
general denomination of interna taxes, may-be ſab- 
* — into thoſe of the direds — — ok 
1 Though the objection by made to - 
the ranking pon, — 
former branch. And indeed 4s to the latter, | by 
which muſt be underſtood duties and exciſes on articles. 
of conſumpłion, one is at # loſs to conecive what edn 
be the: — the dificeties + 3 
knowledge relatiag to themy muſt evidently. A 
kind char will el V 
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article itſelf, or can eaſily be procured from any well 
informed man, eſpecially. of the mercantile claſs, 
The circumitances that may diſtinguiſh its ſituation in 
one ſtate from its ſituation in another, muſt be few, 
fimple, and eaſy to be comprehended. The principal. 
thing to be attended to would be to avoid thoſe articles 
which had been previouſly appropriated to the uſe of 
a particular ſtate; and there could be no difficulty in 
e Aug revenue ſyſtem of each. This could 
always be known from the reſpective codes of laws, 
as well as from the information of the members of 
the bet Hiites. - 546 I e 

The objection when applied to real property, or to 
3 lands, — + wine at. feſt ſight, more 
foundation; but even in this view, it will not bear a 
cloſe examination. Land taxes are.commonly laid in 
one of two modes, either by actual valuations perma- 
nent or periodical, or by occaſional aſſeſſments, at 
the diſcretion or according to the beſt judgment of 
certain officers, whoſe duty it is to make them. —In 
either caſe, the ExE CUT ION of the buſineſs, which 
alone requires the knowledge of local details, muſt be 
_ devolved upon diſcreet perſons- in the character of 
commiſſioners or aſſeſſors, elected by the people or 
appointed by the government for the purpoſe. | All 
that the law can do muſt be to name the perſons, or 
to preſcribe the manner of their election or appoint- 
ment, to fix their numbers and qualifications ; and to 
draw the general outlines of their powers and duties. 
And what is there in all this, that cannot as well be 
performed by the national legiſſature as by a. ſtate 
—— The attention of either can only reach to 
general principles; local details, as already obſerved, 
muſt be referred to thoſe who are to execute the plan. 
But there is a ſimple point of view in which this 
matter may be placed, that muſt be al er ſatis- 
Anctory. The national legiſlature can make uſe of the 
Hm of each fate within that flate. The method af 
laying and collecting this ſpecies of taxes in each ſtate, 
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can, in all its parts, be adopted and employed by 


the federal government. * 
Let it be recollected, that. the proportion of theſe 
taxes is not to be left to the diſcretion of the national 
legiſlature: but is to be determined by the numbers of 
each ſtate, as deſeribed in the ſecond ſection of the 
firſt article. An actual cenſus or enumeration of the 
people muſt furniſn the rule; a circumſtance which 


effectually ſhuts the door to partiality or oppreſſion. 


The abuſe of this power of taxation ſeems to have 
been provided againſt with guarded circumſpection. 
In addition to the precaution juſt mentioned, there is 
a proviſion that all duties, impoſts, and exciſes, 
“ ſhall be un rox M throughout the United States. 

It has been very properly obſerved by different 


ſpeakers and writers on the ſide of the conſtitution, 


that if the exerciſe of the power of internal taxation 
by the union, ſhould be judged beforehand upon 
mature conſideration, or ſhould be diſcovered on expe- 
riment, to be really inconvenient, the federal govern- 
ment may forbear the uſe of it, and have recourſe to 

requiſitions in its ſtead. + By way of anſwer to this, 
it has been triumphantly aſked, why not in the firſt 
inſtance omit that ambiguous power and rely upon the 
latter reſource? Two ſolid anſwers may be given; 
the firſt is, that the actual exerciſe of the power, ma 

be found both convenient and neceſſary; for it is impol- 
ſible to prove in theory or otherwiſe, than by the 
NO that it cannot be advantageouſly exerciſed. 
The contrary indeed appears moſt probable. The 


ſecond anſwer is, that the exiſtence of ſuch a power 


in the conſtitution, will have a ſtrong influence in 
giving efficacy to requiſitions. When the ſtates know 
that the union can ſupply itſelf without their agency, 
it will be a powerful motive for exertion on their part. 

As to the interference of. the revenue laws of the 
union, and of its members we have already ſeen that 


there can be no claſhing or repugnaney of authority. 
The laws cannot — S ſenſe, — 


* 
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©. with each other; and ĩt is far from-impoſiible to avoid. 
an interference even in the policy of their differen - 


- ſyſtems. An effectual expedient for this purpoſe will 
by mutually to-abſtain. from thoſe objects, which either 
fide may have firſt had recourſe to. As neither can 
controul the other, each will have an obvious and 


ſenſible intereſt in this reciprocal forbearance. Aud 
where there is an immediate commoꝛi intereſt, we may 


ſafely count upon its operation. When the eee 
debts of the . away, and their 


come to be — within their natural compaſs; — 


2 almoſt of interference wilt vaniſn. A fmall 
and tax will anſwer the purpoſes: 8 
will be their moſt ſimple and moſt fit reſource.” 
Many ſpectres have been e eee. this power 
of internal taxation, to excite the i 
the people - double ſets of nevenue 


dupli- 


cation of their burthens by double taxation, and the 


frightful forms of odious and oppreffiuve ; 
3 —— e 
e 


W r point, there are tes caſes in in 


there can be no-room for double ſets of officers one 
the tax is excluſively veſted 


where the right of i 
in the union, which 1 meg to the duties on im 7 
the other, where the object has not fallen under any 


ſtate regulation or proviſion, which-may be applicable 


to a variety of objefts. In other caſes, the probabi- 


lity is, thatthe United States will either wholly abſtain 


from the objects pre. ; for local or 


will make uſe of the ſtate officers and ſtate regulations, 


for collecting the additional impoſition. This will beſt 
anſwer the views of revenue, — 3 it will ſave ex- 
pence in the collection, and will beſt avvid any occasion 
of 45 the ſtate 

At all events, here a, prattieable expedient for 
avoiding fuch an inconv: ; and. nothing more 
tan be required than to r yas 
ES oa reſult from the plan. 


akons of 


governments and to the people. 
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As to any argument derived from a fo . 0 
of influence, it is a ſufficient anſwer to fay, | 

ought not to be preſumed ; but the ſu er £ 
idle aan: preciſe anſwer. If fork a ſpirit | 
infeſt the councils of the union, the moſt certain — 5 
to the accompliſhment af its aim would be to 
the ſtate officers as muck as poſſible,” and to 
them to 22 pafaers of une ae 
luments. This would ſerve to turn the tide of ſtate 
influence inta the channels of the national government, 
inſtead. of making federal influence flow in an te 
this 
kind are invidious, and ought to be aniſhed from the 
conſideration-of the great queſtion before the people. 
They ean anſwer. no other end than to caſta miſt over 


the truth. 


to the ſuggeſtion of double taxation, the anſwer 
1 Hake: The wants of the union are to be fu —— 
in one rn if to be done by the an 
of the federal government, it will not be to be — 


that of the ſtate governments.' The vantity of var | 


to be paid by the community, muſt be the ſame in 
either eaſe; with this advantage, if che proviſion is 
to be made by the union, that the capital reſource of 
commercial impoſts; which is the moſt convenient 
branch of revenue, can be prudently improved to a 


much greater extent under under ſtate 


to recur. to more inconvenient methods; and with this 


further advantage, that as far as there may be any 


real difficulty an the —— the power of internal 


taxation, — a diſpoſition to greater care 
in the choice and a 8 means; and 
uſt naturally — e it a ſixed point of policy 
in the national admimiftration to go as far as — be 
practicable in — ly 725 the rich 
ſity of thoſe impoſitions, be mig ht — 
faction in the PRO and ety numerous U of the 
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ſociety. Happy it is when the intereſt which the 
a 


government has in the preſervation of its own power, 
coincides with a proper diſtribution of the public 
burthens, and tends to guard the leaſt wealthy part of 
the community from oppreſſio oO 
As to poll taxes, I, without ſcruple, conſeſs' my 
diſapprobation of them; and though they have pre- 
vailed from an early period in thoſe ſtates“ which have 
uniformly been the moſt tenacious of their rights, I 
ſhould lament to ſee them introduced into practice 
under the national government. Bat does it follow, 
becauſe there is a power to lay them, that they will 
actually be laid? Every ſtate in the union has power 
to impoſe taxes of this kind; and yet in ſeveral of 
them they are unknown in practice. Are the ſtate 
governments to be ſtigmatiſed as tyrannies becauſe 
they poſſeſs this power? If they are not, with what 
propriety can the like power juſtify ſuch a charge 
againſt the national government, or even be urged as 
an obſtacle to its adoption? As little friendly as Lam 
to the ſpecies of impoſition, I ſtill feel a thorough 
conviction, that the power of having recourſe to it, 
ought to exiſt in the federal government. There are 
eertain emergencies of nations, in which expedients 
that in the ordinary ſtate of things ought to be fore- 
born, become eſſential to the publie weal. And the 
government from the poſſibility of ſuch emergencies 
ought ever to have the option of making uſe of them. 
The real ſcarcity of objects in this country, which 
may be conſidered as productive ſources of revenue, 
s a reaſon peculiar to itſelf, for not e the 
diſcretion of the national councils in this reſpect. 
There may exiſt certain critical and tempeſtuous con- 
junctures of the ſtate, in which a poll tax may become 
an ineſtimable reſource. And as I know nothing &o 
exempt this portion of the globe from the common cata- 
mities that have befallen other parts of it, I ack ae 
ledge my averſion to every project that is calculpted 
. © The New-England ſtates, = {OO 
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to diſarm the ooverambnt of a ſingle weapon, which in 
any poflible contingency might be uſefully employed 
for the general defence and ſecurity. 3 

I have now gone through the examination of thoſe 
powers propoſed to be conferred upon the federal 
government; which relate more peculiarly to its _ 
energy, and to its efficiency for anſwering the great | 
and primary objects of union. There are others, 
which though omitted here, will in order to render 
the view of the ſubje& more complete, be taken 
notice of under the next head of our enquiries. I 
flatter myſelf the progreſs already made will have 
ſufficed to ſatisfy thecandid and judicious part of the 
community, that ſome of the objections which have 
been moſt ſtrenubuſly urged againſt the conſtitution, 
and which were moſt formidable in their firſt appear- 
ance, are not only deſtitute of ſubſtance, but if they 
had operated in the formatioa of the plan, would 
have rendered it incompetent to the great ends of — 
public happineſs and national 1 I equally - 
flatter myſelf that a further and more critical inveſti- 
gation of the ſyſtem will ſerve to recommend it ſtill 
more to every fincere and diſintereſted advocate for 
good government; and will leave no doubt with men 
of this character of the propriety and expediency of 
adopting it. Happy will it be for ourſelves, and moſt 
honorable for hyman nature, if. we have wiſdom and 
. virtue enough, to ſet ſo glorious an example to man- 


kind! | 
PUBLIUS. 
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